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PREFACE 


The  Editor  is  conscious  that  the  following 
Narrative  has  only  its  truthfulness  to  recom- 
mend it  to  favourable  consideration.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  it  purports  to  be,  namely ;  a 
plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  real  Slave-life,  con- 
veyed as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language 
of  the  subject  of  it,  and  written  under  his  dic- 
tation. It  would  have  been  easy  to  fill  up  the 
outline  of  the  picture  here  and  then1,  with  dark 
shadows,  and  to  impart  a  heightened  dramatic 
colouring  to  some  of  the  incidents ;  but  he 
preferred  allowing  the  narrator  to  speak  for 
himself,  and  the  various  events  recorded  to 
tell  their  own  tale.  He  believes  few  persons 
will  peruse  it  unmoved  ;  or  arise  from  a  perusal 
of  it  without  feeling  an  increased  abhorrence 
of  the  inhuman  svstem    under  which,    at    this 


hour,  in  the  United  States  of  America  alone, 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  held  as  "  chattels  personal,"  by 
thirty-seven  thousand  and  fifty-five  individuals, 
many  of  them  professing  Ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  defenders  of  "the  peculiar  institution." 

In  undertaking  to  prepare  this  volume  for 
the  press,  the  Editor's  object  was  two-fold, 
namely ;  to  advance  the  anti-slavery  cause  by 
the  diffusion  of  information ;  and  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  project  John  Brown  has 
formed,  to  advance  himself  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, and  to  set  an  example  to  others  of  his 
"  race."  If  by  the  little  the  Editor  has  done  to 
render  the  volume  interesting,  he  should  secure 
for  it  a  fair  meed  of  popular  favour,  these  two 
objects  will  be  certainly  accomplished,  and  his 
labour  will  not  have  been  expended  in  vain. 

27,  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  January,  1855. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MY    CHILDHOOD    AND    FIRST    TROUBLES. 

My  name  is  John  Brown.  How  I  came  to  take 
it,  I  will  explain  in  due  time.  When  in  Slavery, 
I  was  called  Fed.  Why  I  was  so  named,  I 
cannot  tell.  I  never  knew  myself  by  any  other 
name,  nor  always  by  that ;  for  it  is  common  for 
slaves  to  answer  to  any  name,  as  it  may  suit  the 
humour  of  the  master.  I  do  not  know  how  old 
I  am,  but  think  I  may  be  any  age  between  thirty  - 
rive  and  forty.  I  fancy  I  must  be  about  thirty- 
seven  or  eight ;  as  nearly  as  I  can  guess.  I  was 
raised  on  Betty  Moore's  estate,  in  Southampton 
County,  Virginia,  about  three  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem Court  house  and  the  little  Nottoway  river. 
Mv  mother  belonged  to  Betty  Moore.  Her  name 
was  Nancv ;  but  she  was  called  Nanny.  My 
fathers  name  was  Joe.  He  was  owned  by  a 
planter  named  Benford,  who  lived  at  Northamp- 
ton in  the  same  State.  I  believe  mv  father  ai.d 
his  fainilv  wire  bred  on  Benfonl's  plantation. 
His  father  hud  been  stolen  from  Africa.     He  \\a«. 
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of  the  Eboe  tribe.     I  remember  seeing  him  once, 
when  he  came  to  visit  my  mother.     He  was  very 
black.     I  never  saw  him  but  that  one  time,  and 
though  I  was  quite  small,  I  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  him.     He  and  my  mother  were  sepa- 
rated, in  consequence  of  his  master's  going  further 
off,   and   then   my  mother  was   forced   to   take 
another  husband.     She  had  three  children  by  my 
father;  myself,  and  a  brother  and  sister,  twins. 
My  brother's  name  was  Silas,  and  my  sister'sLucy. 
My  mother's  second  husband's  name  was  Lamb. 
He  was  the  property  of  a  neighbouring  planter 
and  miller  named  Collier.    By  him  she  had  three 
children ;  two  boys,  Curtis  and  Cain,  and  a  girl 
between  them   called   Iraene.     We  all  lived  to- 
gether with  our  mother,  in  a  log  cabin,  containing 
two  rooms,  one  of  which  we  occupied ;  the  other 
being  inhabited  by  my  mother's  niece,  Annikie 
and  her  children.     It  had  a  mud  floor ;  the  sides 
were   of   wattle   and   daub,   and   the   roof   was 
thatched  over.     Our  sleeping  place  was  made  bv 
driving  a  forked  stake  into  the  floor,  which  served 
to  support  a  cross  piece  of  wood,  one  end  of  it 
resting  in  the  crotch,  the  other  against  the  shingle 
that  formed  the  wall.     A  plank  or  two  across, 
over  the  top,  completed  the  bed-room  arrange- 
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ments,  with  the  exception  of  another  plank  on 
which  we  laid  straw  or  cotton-pickings,  and  over 
that  a  blanket. 

Our  mistress  Betty  Moore  was  an  old,  big 
woman,  about  seventy,  who  wore  spectacles  and 
took  snuff.  I  remember  her  very  well,  for  she 
used  to  call  us  children  up  to  the  big  house  every 
morning,  and  give  us  a  dose  of  garlic  and  rue 
to  keep  us  "  wholesome,"  as  she  said,  and  make 
us  "  grow  likely  for  market."  After  swallowing 
our  dose,  she  would  make  us  run  round  a  great 
sycamore  tree  in  the  yard,  and  if  we  did  not  run 
fast  enough  to  please  her,  she  used  to  make  us 
nimbler  by  laying  about  us  with  a  cow-hide.  She 
always  carried  this  instrument  dangling  at  her 
side,  like  ladies  in  this  country  wear  their  scissors. 
It  was  painted  blue,  and  we  used  to  call  it  the 
"  blue  lizard."  She  used  to  like  to  see  her  people 
constantly  employed,  and  would  make  us  all  set 
to  work  at  night,  after  our  day  s  labour  was  over, 
picking  the  seed  out  of  cotton.  We  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  with  the  old  lady 

At  this  period,  my  principal  occupation  was  to 

nurse  my  little  brother  whilst  my  mother  worked 

in  the  field.     Almost  all  slave  children  have  to 

do  the  nursing ;  the  big  taking  care  of  the  small, 
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who  often  come  poorly  off  in  consequence.  I 
know  this  was  my  little  brother's  case.  I  used  to 
lay  him  in  the  shade,  under  a  tree,  sometimes, 
and  go  to  play,  or  curl  myself  up  under  a  hedge, 
and  take  a  sleep.  He  would  wake  me  by  his 
screaming,  when  I  would  find  him  covered  with 
ants,  or  musquitos,  or  blistered  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  having  moved  round  whilst  I  was 
asleep,  would  throw  the  shadow  of  the  branches 
in  another  direction,  leaving  the  poor  child  quite 
exposed. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  usually  run  about 
quite  naked,  until  they  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  I  have  seen  them  as  old  as  twelve, 
going  about  in  this  state,  or  with  only  an  old  shirt, 
which  they  would  put  on  when  they  had  to  go 
anywhere  very  particular  for  their  mistress,  or 
up  to  the  great  house. 

The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  a  pair  of 
thin  cotton  pantaloons,  and  a  shirt  of  the  same 
material,  two  of  each  being  allowed  them  every 
year.  The  women  wear  a  shirt  similar  to  the 
men's,  and  a  cotton  petticoat,  which  is  kept  on  by 
means  of  braces  passing  over  their  shoulders.  But 
when  they  are  in  the  field,  the  shirt  is  thrown 
aside.     They  also  have  two  suits  allowed  them 
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every  year.  These,  however,  are  not  enough. 
They  arc  made  of  the  lowest  quality  of  material, 
and  get  torn  in  the  bush,  so  that  the  garments 
soon  become  useless,  even  for  purposes  of  the 
barest  decency.  We  slaves  feel  that  this  is  not 
right,  and  we  grow  up  with  very  little  sense  of 
shame;  but  immorality  amongst  ourselves  is  not 
common,  for  all  that. 

Betty  Moore  had  three  daughters.  The  eldest 
was  married  to  one  Burrell  Williams,  who  acted 
as  Betty's  overseer.  The  second  was  the  wife  of 
one  James  Davis ;  and  the  third  was  unmarried, 
when  I  first  began  to  notice  the  persons  about  us. 
At  last  the  third  got  married  to  one  Billy  Bell, 
and  then  I  experienced  my  first  serious  tribu- 
lation. 

According  to  the  will  left  by  old  Moore,  the 
slave-property  was  to  be  equally  divided  amongst 
the  mother  and  the  three  daughters,  when  the 
youngest  married.  About  a  month  after  this 
event,  it  began  to  be  talked  about  that  the  distri- 
bution was  soon  going  to  take  place.  I  remember 
well  the  grief  this  caused  us  to  feel,  and  how  the 
women  and  the  men  used  to  whisper  to  one 
another  when  thev  thought  nobodv  was  by,  and 
meet  at  night,  or  get  together  in  the  field  when 
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they  had  an  opportunity,  to  talk  about  what  was 
coming.  They  would  speculate,  too,  on  the 
prospects  they  had  of  being  separated ;  to  whose 
lot  they  and  their  children  were  likely  to  fall,  and 
whether  the  husbands  would  go  with  their  wives. 
The  women  who  had  young  children  cried  very 
much.  My  mother  did,  and  took  to  kissing  us 
a  good  deal  oftener.  This  uneasiness  increased 
as  the  time  wore  on,  for  though  we  did  not  know 
when  the  great  trouble  would  fall  upon  us,  we  all 
knew  it  would  come,  and  were  looking  forward  to 
it  with  very  sorrowful  hearts.  At  last,  one  after- 
noon, James  Davis,  the  husband  of  Betty's 
second  daughter,  rode  into  the  yard.  This  man 
had  a  dreadful  name  for  cruelty.  He  was  the 
terror  of  his  own  negroes,  as  well  as  of  his  neigh- 
bour's. When  we  young  ones  saw  him,  we  ran 
away  and  hid  ourselves.  In  the  evening  orders 
came  to  the  negroes,  at  their  quarters,  to  be  up  at 
the  big  house  by  nine  the  next  morning.  Then 
we  knew  our  great  trouble  was  come. 

It  was  a  bright,  sun-shiny  morning,  in  the 
autumn  season,  at  about  the  commencement  of 
tobacco-cutting  time.  At  the  appointed  hour, 
nearly  the  whole  of  us  had  congregated  in  the 
great  yard,  under    the    big  sycamore    tree.     A 
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fourth  part  of  the  negroes  on  the  estate,  had  been 
kept  back  by  Betty  Moore,  as  her  share,  her 
husband's  will  giving  her  the  right  of  making  a 
selection.  Besides  these,  she  had  taken  my 
brother  Silas  and  my  sister  Lucy,  whom  she  re- 
served on  behalf  of  her  eldest  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Burrell  Williams.  They  were  fine,  strong 
children,  and  it  was  arranged  they  should  remain 
with  Betty  till  she  died,  and  then  revert  to  Bur- 
rell Williams.  All  who  were  there  stood  together, 
facing  the  Executors,  or  Committee  as  they  were 
called,  who  sat  on  chairs  under  the  same  sycamore 
tree  I  have  spoken  of.  Burrell  Williams,  James 
Davis,  and  Billy  Bell,  held  themselves  aloof,  and 
did  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee,  who  told  us  off  into  three 
lots,  each  lot  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  As  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
slaves,  individually,  some  being  stronger  than 
others,  or  more  likely,  the  allotments  were  regu- 
lated so  as  to  equalize  the  value  of  each  division. 
For  instance,  my  brother  Sihis  and  mv  sister 
Lucy,  who  belonged  rightly  to  the  gang  of  which 
I  and  my  mother  and  other  members  of  the  familv 
formed  a  part,  were  replaced  by  two  of  my  cousin 
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Annikie's  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  the  first 
called  Henry,  the  other  Mason,  who  were  weak 
and  sickly.  When  the  lots  had  been  told  off,  the 
names  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  composing 
them  were  written  on  three  slips  of  paper,  and 
these  were  put  into  a  hat.  Burrell  Williams  then 
came  forward  and  drew.  James  Davis  followed, 
and  Billy  Bell  came  last.  The  lot  in  which  I  and 
my  mother  were,  was  drawn  by  James  Davis. 
Each  slip  was  then  signed  by  the  Committee,  and 
the  lot  turned  over  to  the  new  owner. 

By  about  two  o'clock,  the  business  was  con- 
cluded, and  we  were  permitted  to  have  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  ourselves.  It  was  a  heart-rending 
scene  when  we  all  got  together  again,  there  was  so 
much  crying  and  wailing.  I  really  thought  my 
mother  would  have  died  of  grief  at  being  obliged 
to  leave  her  two  children,  her  mother,  and  her  re- 
lations behind.  But  it  was  of  no  use  lamenting, 
and  as  we  were  to  start  early  next  morning,  the 
few  things  we  had  were  put  together  that  night, 
and  we  completed  our  preparations  for  parting  for 
life  by  kissing  one  another  over  and  over  again, 
and  saying  good  bye  till  some  of  us  little  ones  fell 
asleep. 


(    n    ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

MY     NEW    MASTER:    AND    HOW    HE    CAME    TO 
SELL    ME. 

We  were  aroused  by  times  in  the  morning,  and 
were  soon  ready  to  s<  f  oft'  on  our  journey.  Our 
destination  was  Northampton,  about  forty-five 
miles  from  our  old  home.  We  expected  to  be 
two  days  on  the  road,  and  as  there  were  a  good 
many  little  children,  who  could  not  walk  so  far, 
the  smallest  of  these  were  put  into  a  waggon, 
which  our  new  master,  James  Davis,  helped  to 
drive.  lie  rode  by  it  on  horseback,  his  wife  keep- 
ing along  with  the  older  coloured  people,  in  her 
carriage.  The  weather  was  very  fine,  and  we  went 
slowly  on,  many  of  us  looking  back  sadly  at  the 
place  we  were  leaving,  and  with  which  we  were 
so  familiar.  At  noon  we  drew  up  by  the  road- 
side to  breakfast  off  hoe-cake  and  water,  after 
which  wc  started  again,  and  walked  on  until  dark. 
\\  e  camped  out  in  the  wood  by  the  highway  that 
night,  James  Davis  and  hi>  wife  putting  up  at  a 
pi  liter's  in    the  neighbourhood,  who  sent   relav 
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parties  to  watch  us.  We  collected  a  lot  of  dried 
sticks,  and  made  a  fire,  in  which  the  women  baked 
some  Johnny-cake  which  they  made  from  our 
allowance  of  corn.  When  we  had  supped,  we 
raked  together  the  leaves  into  heaps,  under  the 
trees,  and  laid  down  upon  them,  covering  our- 
selves with  whatever  blanketing  we  could  muster. 
The  children  slept  in  the  waggon. 

At  day-break  we  started  afresh,  and  continued 
our  journey  until  noon,  when  we  stopped  to  eat. 
We  had  baked  sufficient  Johnny-cake  over  night, 
for  the  mid-day  meal  next  day,  so  we  were  not 
long  refreshing.  To  encourage  us  to  make  good 
speed,  we  were  promised  a  feast  of  boiled  black- 
eyed  peas  and  bacon-rinds  as  soon  as  we  got  to 
Northampton,  and  some  of  us  got  a  cut  with  the 
whip.  Any  how,  we  reached  James  Davis'  that 
afternoon,  at  about  four  o'clock.  We  had  our 
peas  and  bacon-rinds,  and  some  hard  cider  was 
served  out  to  us  into  the  bargain.  I  remember 
it  very  well,  for  it  gave  me  a  very  violent 
cholic.  After  supper  we  were  driven  to  our 
quarters. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  tell  what  kind  of  a 
man  our  new  master  was.  He  was  of  small  sta- 
ture, and  thin,  but  very  strong.     He  had  sandy 
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hair,  fierce  gray  eyes,  a  very  red  face,  ami  chewed 
tobacco.  His  countenance  had  a  very  cruel  ex- 
pression, and  his  disposition  was  a  match  for  it. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  very  bad  man,  and  used  to  flog 
us  dreadfully.  He  would  make  his  slaves  work 
on  one  meal  a  day,  until  quite  night,  and  after 
supper,  set  them  to  burn  brush  or  to  spin  cotton. 
We  worked  from  four  in  the  morning  till  twelve 
before  we  broke  our  fast,  and  from  that  time  till 
eleven  or  twelve  at  night.  I  should  say  that  on 
the  average,  and  taking  all  the  year  round,  we 
laboured  eighteen  hours  a  day  well  told.  He  was 
a  captain  of  the  patrol,  which  went  out  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  night,  hunting  "  stray 
niggers,"  and  to  see  that  none  of  the  neighbours' 
people  were  from  quarters. 

Our  allowance  of  food  was  one  peck  of  corn  a 
week  to  each  full-crown  slave.  We  never  had 
meat  of  any  kind,  and  our  usual  drink  was  water. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  got  a  drink  of  sour  milk 
or  a  little  hard  cider.  We  used  to  make  our  corn 
into  homminy,  hoe  and  Johnny-cake,  and  some- 
times parch  it,  and  eat  it  without  any  other  pre- 
paration. The  corn  was  always  of  interior  quality, 
and  weevil-eaten,  so  that  though  we  got  a  peck, 
it  did  not  yield  in  meal  what  it  would  have  done 
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had  it  been  sound.     Its  outside  value  might  have 
been  about  three-pence  English  money. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  my  mother  was 
set  to  plough,  and  I  was  put  to  grub  and  hoe. 
She  also  had  other  very  hard  work  to  do,  such  as 
making  fences,  grubbing  bushes,  fetching  and 
burning  brush,  and  such  like.  I  had  the  same 
kind  of  work  to  do,  though  being  small,  I  could 
only  help  my  mother  a  very  little,  except  in  the 
tobacco-fields,  where  I  was  of  most  use,  picking 
off  tobacco-worms  from  the  leaves.  This  was, 
also,  the  principal  occupation  of  the  children, 
from  the  time  they  could  get  about  to  do  any 
thing  at  all,  until  they  grew  old  and  strong 
enough  to  go  to  harder  work. 

I  said  our  master  was  very  cruel.  I  will  give  one 
instance  of  the  fact.  I  and  my  little  brother  Curtis 
were  sent  up  one  day  to  the  house.  Passing  through 
the  grounds,  where  there  was  a  large  number  of 
water-melons,  they  tempted  us,  we  being  very 
thirsty.  So  we  took  one  and  ate  it.  The  value 
of  it  was  not  half  a  farthing.  We  did  not  know 
we  were  seen.  James  Davis,  however,  was  not 
far  from  us,  and  soon  overtook  us.  He  swore  at 
us  for  thieving  his  property,  and  as  I  was  the 
biggest,  and  had  taken  the  fruit,  he  at  once  set  to 
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flogging  me  with  the  cow-hide,  and  continued 
doing  so  until  he  was  tired  out,  and  I  could 
scarcely  move.  I  did  not  get  over  that  beating 
for  a  very  long  while. 

I  remained  at  James  Davis's  for  nearly  eighteen 
months.  Once  during  that  period,  I  remember  he 
took  me  into  the  town  to  a  tavern  kept  by  one 
Captain  Jemmy  Duprey.  There  was  a  negro 
speculator  there,  on  the  look-out  for  bargains,  but 
he  would  not  have  me.  I  did  not  know  where  I 
was  going,  when  my  master  took  me  with  him, 
but  when  I  got  back  I  told  my  mother,  who 
cried  over  me,  and  said  she  was  very  glad  I  had 
not  been  sold  away  from  her. 

But  the  time  arrived  when  we  were  to  be  finally 
separated.  Owing  to  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  there  came  a  great  demand  for 
slaves  in  Georgia.  One  day  a  negro  speculator 
named  Starling  Finney  arrived  at  James  Davis's 
place.  He  left  his  drove  on  the  highway,  in 
charge  of  one  of  his  companions,  and  made  his 
way  up  to  our  plantation,  prospecting  for  negroes. 
It  happened  that  James  Davis  had  none  that 
suited  Finney,  but  being  in  want  of  money,  as  he 
was  building  a  new  house,  and  Finney  being 
anxious  for  a  deal,  my  master  called  me  up  and 
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offered  to  sell  me.  I  was  then  about  or  nearly 
ten  years  of  age,  and  after  some  chaffering  about 
terms,  Finney  agreed  to  purchase  me  by  the 
pound. 

How  I  watched  them  whilst  they  were  driving 
this  bargain  !  and  how  I  speculated  upon  the  kind 
of  man  he  was  who  sought  to  buy  me  !     His 
venomous  countenance  inspired  me  with  mortal 
terror,  and  I  almost  felt  the  heavy  thong  of  the  great 
riding-whip  he  held  in  his  hand,  twisting  round 
my  shoulders.     He  was  a  large,  tall  fellow,  and 
might  have  killed  me  easily  with  one  blow  from 
his  huge  fist.     He  had  left  his  horse  at  the  fate 
and  when  the  bargain  for  me  was  struck,  he  went 
out  and  led  him  to  the  door,  where  he  took  the 
saddle  off.    I  wondered  what  this  was  for,  though 
suspicious  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  me  • 
nor  had  I  long  to  wait  before  I  knew.     A  ladder 
was  set  upright  against  the  end  of  the  buildino- 
outside,  to  one  rong  of  which  they  made  a  stilyard 
fast.     The  first  thing  Finney  did  was  to  weigh 
his  saddle,  the  weight  of  which  he  knew    to  see 
whether  the    stilyard   was    accurately   adjusted. 
Having  satisfied    himself  of   this,   a   rope  was 
brought,  both  ends  of  which  were  tied  together 
so  that  it  formed  a  large  noose  or  loop.    This  was 
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hitched  over  the  hook  of  the  stilyard,  and  I  was 
seated  in  the  loop.  After  I  had  been  weighed,  there 
was  a  deduction  made  for  the  rope.  I  do  not  re- 
collect what  I  weighed,  but  the  price  I  was  sold 
for  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 
Within  five  minutes  after,  Finney  paid  the  money, 
and  I  was  marched  off.  I  looked  round  and  saw 
my  poor  mother  stretching  out  her  hands  after  me. 
She  ran  up,  and  overtook  us,  but  Finney,  who  was 
behind  me,  and  between  me  and  my  mother,  would 
not  let  her  approach,  though  she  begged  and  prayed 
to  be  allowed  to  kiss  me  for  the  last  time,  and  bid 
me  good  bye.  I  was  so  stupified  with  grief  and 
fright,  that  I  could  not  shed  a  tear,  though  my 
heart  was  bursting.  At  last  we  got  to  the  gate,  and 
I  turned  round  to  see  whether  I  could  not  get  a 
chance  of  kissing  my  mother.  She  saw  me,  and 
made  a  dart  forward  to  meet  me,  but  Finney 
gave  me  a  hard  push,  which  sent  me  spinning 
through  the  gate.  He  then  slammed  it  to  and 
shut  it  in  my  mother's  face.  That  was  the  last 
time  I  ever  saw  her,  nor  do  I  know  whether  she 
is  alive  or  dead  at  this  hour. 

We  were  in  a  lane  now,  about  a  hundred  and  fiftv 
yards  in  length,  and  which  led  from  the  gate  to  the 
highway*    I  walked  on  before  Finney,  utterly  un- 
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conscious  of  any  thing.  I  seemed  to  have  become 
quite  bewildered.  I  was  aroused  from  this  state  of 
stupor  by  seeing  that  we  had  reached  the  main 
road,  and  had  come  up  with  a  gang  of  negroes, 
some  of  whom  were  hand-cuffed  two  and  two,  and 
fastened  to  a  long  chain  running  between  the  two 
ranks.  There  were  also  a  good  many  women  and 
children,  but  none  of  these  were  chained.  The 
children  seemed  to  be  all  above  ten  vears  of  ao-e, 
and  I  soon  learnt  that  they  had  been  purchased 
in  different  places,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
strangers  to  one  another  and  to  the  negroes  in  the 
coffle.  They  were  waiting  for  Finney  to  come 
up.  I  fell  into  the  rank,  and  we  set  off  on  our 
journey  to  Georgia. 


(  17  ) 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  AM  SOLD  AGAIN'.       HOW  I  FARED. 

Ovr  journey  lasted  six  weeks,  as  we  made  a 
good  many  stoppages  by  the  way,  to  enable  the 
speculator,  Finney,  to  buy  up,  and  change  away, 
and  dispose  of  his  slaves.  I  do  not  recollect  the 
names  of  all  the  places  we  passed  through.  We 
crossed  the  Roanoke  river  by  ferry,  and  went  on 
to  Halifax,  and  from  there  to  Raleigh  in  North 
Carolina.  Several  incidents  occurred  on  the  road, 
of  which  I  will  relate  only  two. 

When  I  joined  the  coffle,  there  was  in  it  a  negro 
woman  named  Crittv,  who  had  belonged  to  one 
Hugh  Benford.  She  was  married,  in  the  way 
that  slave-;  are,  but  as  she  had  no  children,  she 
was  compelled  to  take  a  second  husband.  Still 
she  did  not  have  any  offspring.  This  displeased 
her  master,  who  sold  her  to  Finney  Her  anguish 
was  intense,  and  within  about  four  davs  from  the 
time  I  saw  her  fir-t,  -lie  died  of  grief.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  nij^ht,  whilst  we  were  encamped  in 
the  woods.     We  set  off  in  the  morning,  leaving 
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her  body  there.  We  noticed,  however,  that  two 
of  Finney's  associates  remained  behind,  as  we 
conjectured  to  dispose  of  the  corpse.  They  fetched 
up  with  us  again  about  two  hours  after. 

The  other  incident  was  the  stealing  of  a  young 
negro  girl.  An  old  lady  whose  name  I  do  not  re- 
member, and  who  was  going  into  Georgia,  travelled 
with  the  drove  for  the  sake  of  society.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  waiting-maid,  a  young  woman 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  smart  appear- 
ance. When  we  stopped  at  night,  the  old  lady 
would  be  driven  to  some  planter's  house  to  lodge, 
and  her  horses  be  sent  back  to  feed  with  ours. 
The  girl  remained  with  us.  This  was  cheaper  for 
the  old  lady  than  having  to  pay  for  the  keep  of 
her  horses  and  her  maid.  In  the  morning  her 
horses  would  be  sent  to  the  place  where  she  had 
lodged,  and  she  would  drive  on  until  she  overtook 
us  on  the  road,  and  then  take  up  her  maid.  Fin- 
ney determined  to  steal  this  girl.  One  morning, 
we  being  then  on  our  way  through  South  Caro- 
lina, the  old  lady's  horses  were  sent  as  usual,  to 
the  house  where  she  had  staid  the  night,  and  we 
went  on.  Instead,  however,  of  keeping  the  direct 
road,  Finney  turned  off  and  went  through  the 
woods,  so  that  we  gave  the  poor  girl's  mistress  the 
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slip.  She  was  then  forced  to  get  up  in  the  wag- 
gon with  Finney,  who  brutally  ill-used  her,  and 
permitted  his  companions  to  treat  her  in  the  same 
manner.  This  continued  for  several  days,  until 
we  got  to  Augusta,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  where 
Finney  sold  her.  Our  women  talked  about  this 
very  much,  and  many  of  them  cried,  and  said  it 
was  a  great  shame. 

At  last  we  stopped  at  one  Ben  Tarver's  place 
in  Jones'  County,  Georgia.  This  man  was  a  Me- 
thodist Minister,  and  had  a  cotton  plantation,  and 
a  good  many  slaves.  He  had  a  great  name  for 
possessing  the  fastest  cotton-picking  negroes  in 
the  whole  county,  and  they  were  frequently  set 
to  work  with  others  against  time  for  wagers.  He 
had  an  overseer  who  did  the  best  part  of  his 
flogging,  but  he  used  the  cow-hide  himself  occa- 
sionally, and  they  said  he  hit  worse  than  the  over- 
seer ;  but  I  cannot  say  if  it  was  so,  as  he  never 
flogged  me.  I  know  he  did  not  give  his  slaves  any 
thing  to  eat  till  noon-day,  and  then  no  more  again 
until  nine  at  night.  They  got  corn,  which  they 
made  into  cake,  but  I  never  knew  them  to  have 
any  meat,  and  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  I  do 
not  think  any  was  given  to  them.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  a  very  bad  master,  but  a  very  good  preacher. 
c  2 
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During  the  time  I  staid  there,  which  was  two 
weeks,  Finney  used  to  take  out  his  slaves  every 
day,  to  try  and  sell  them,  bringing  those  back 
whom  he  failed  to  dispose  of.  Those  who  did  not 
go  out  with  Finney,  for  the  market,  were  made 
to  work  in  Tarver's  cotton-iields,  but  they  did  not 
get  any  thing  extra  to  eat,  though  he  profited  by 
their  labour.  In  these  two  weeks  Finney  disposed 
of  a  good  many  of  his  drove,  and  he  became 
anxious  to  sell  the  rest,  for  he  wanted  to  take 
another  journey  into  Virginia,  on  a  fresh  specula- 
tion. One  day  I  was  dressed  in  a  new  pair  of 
pantaloons  and  a  new  shirt,  made  from  part  of  the 
tilt  of  a  waggon  in  which  we  children  sometimes 
slept.  I  soon  found  out  why  I  was  made  so 
smart,  for  I  was  taken  to  Millidgeville,  with  some 
other  lads,  and  there  put  up  at  auction. 

This  happened  to  me  some  time  in  the  month  of 
March.  The  sale  took  place  in  a  kind  of  shed. 
The  auctioneer  did  not  like  my  appearance.  He 
told  Finney  in  private,  who  was  holding  me  by  the 
hand,  that  I  was  old  and  hard-looking,  and  not  well 
grown,  and  that  I  should  not  fetch  a  price.  In 
truth  I  was  not  much  to  look  at.  I  was  worn 
down  by  fatigue  and  poor  living  till  my  bones 
stuck  up  almost  through  my  skin,  and  my  hair  was 
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burnt  to  a  brown  red  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  I 
was  not,  however,  very  well  pleased  to  hear  my- 
self run  down.  I  remember  Finney  answered  the 
auctioneer  that  I  should  be  sure  to  grow  a  big- 
made  man,  and  bade  him,  if  he  doubted  his  judg- 
ment, examine  my  feet,  which  were  large,  and 
proved  that  I  would  be  strong  and  stout  some  day 
My  looks  and  my  condition,  nevertheless,  did  not 
recommend  me,  and  I  was  knocked  down  to  a  man 
named  Thomas  Stevens,  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars :  so  Finney  made  forty  dollars  by 
me.  Thomas  Stevens  could  not  pay  cash  for  me, 
so  I  went  back  to  Ben  Tarver's  that  night,  but 
next  morning  Finney  and  one  of  his  associates, 
Hartwell  Tarver,  Ben's  brother,  took  me  round 
to  Stevens'  place,  and  the  money  having  been 
paid,  I  was  again  handed  over  to  a  new  master. 

Thomas  Stevens'  plantation  was  on  the  Clinton 
road,  in  Baldwin  County,  and  about  eiedit  miles 
from  Millidgeville.  He  was  a  man  of  middle 
height,  with  a  fair  skin,  but  had  black  hair.  He 
wa-  of  Welsh  origin.  His  countenance  always 
wore  a  laughing  expression,  but  this  did  not  indi- 
cate his  disposition,  which  was  dreadfully  savage. 
Still,  he  always  laughed,  even  when  in  a  passion. 
In   tact,  at   such   times,  and  they   were   very   lie- 
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quent,  he  laughed  more  than  at  any  other.  Origi- 
nally he  had  been  a  poor  jobbing  carpenter.     He 
then  set  up  a  still,  and  made  some  money  by  dis- 
tilling whiskey.     He  next  purchased  a  plantation 
and  stocked  it  with  negroes,  continuing  his  trade 
as  a  maltster  of  Indian  corn,  and  a  distiller.     He 
was  a  very  bad  and  a  dishonest  man,  and  used  to 
force  his  negroes  to  go  out  at  night  and  steal  corn 
from  his  neighbours.     His  plan  was  to  gain  their 
negroes  over  by  a  present  of  whiskey.      They 
would  then  agree  to  have  a  quantity  of  corn  ready 
at  a  specified  place  and  by  a  certain  hour,  which 
he  would  then  send  his  own  people  to  fetch  away. 
He  always  took  good  care,  however,  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  himself  when  the  stealing  was  going 
on,  so  that  if  any  of  his  slaves  should  be  caught, 
he  might  take  sides  against  them,  and  his  own 
dishonesty  not  be  suspected.    The  stolen  corn  used 
to  be  carried  to  his  mill,  which  was  about  half  a 
mile  from  his  still-house,  where  it  was  taken  in  by 
an  old  negro  named  Uncle  Billy,  who  had  to  ac- 
count for  all  that  was  brought.    Stevens  contrived 
to  keep  a  pretty  correct  account  himself,  for  as  he 
was  a  great  rogue,  he  had  no  confidence  in  any- 
body, and  was  always  trying  to  prevent  himself 
from  being  cheated. 
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I  was  sent  to  the  still-house,  and  placed  under 
Uncle  Bill)'.  I  had  to  carry  whiskey  from  the 
still-house  to  the  store,  and  meal  from  the  mill- 
house  to  the  still.  I  also  had  to  carry  his  break- 
fast to  a  slave  of  the  name  of  John  Glasgow,  who 
was  at  that  time  employed  up  in  the  woods  chop- 
ping billets  for  the  s-till.  This  lasted  the  whole 
winter,  during  which  season  only,  the  still  was 
worked.  It  could  not  be  done  in  the  summer,  be- 
cause the  heat  turned  the  malted  meal  sour  and 
rendered  it  useless  for  making  whiskey.  When 
the  time  came  for  "  pitching  the  crop,"  that  is,  for 
putting  in  seeds,  I  was  set  to  labour  in  the  fields 
along  with  the  rest,  clearing  the  ground,  cutting 
down  corn-stalks  and  burning  them,  and  such  like. 
I  was  not  used  to  this  heavy  work;  bc-ides  which 
my  heart  was  heavy  thinking  of  my  mother  and 
my  relations,  and  I  got  down-hearted  and  dis- 
couraged, which  made  me  forget  my  duties,  and 
do  what  I  was  set  about  very  indifferently.  Then 
my  master  would  flog  me  severely,  and  swear  at 
me  the  most  abominable  oaths.  I  used  to  feel 
very  bad,  and  wi.-di  to  die,  and  only  for  John 
(il;is<_row  I  think  it  mii-t  have  come  to  that  >oon. 

I  was  one  of  the  gang  that  worked  with  John 
Glasgow,  who  used  to  tell  me  not  to  cry  alter  my 
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father  and  mother,  and  relatives,  for  I  should 
never  see  them  any  more.  He  encouraged  me 
to  try  and  forget  them,  for  my  own  sake,  and  to 
do  what  I  was  bidden.  He  said  I  must  try,  too, 
to  be  honest  and  upright,  and  if  I  ever  could  get 
to  England,  where  he  came  from,  and  conducted 
myself  properly,  folks  would  respect  me  as  much 
as  they  did  a  white  man.  These  kind  words  from 
John  Glasgow,  gave  me  better  heart,  and  inspired 
me  with  a  longing  to  get  to  England,  which  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  would  try  and  do  some  day. 
I  got  along  a  little  better  after  a  while,  but  for  all 
that  my  master  would  flog  me  for  the  least  thing. 
One  day,  and  not  long  after  I  had  been  there, 
a  sudden  heavy  fresh  in  the  river  caused  the  mill- 
dam  to  overflow,  and  the  mill-door  being  locked, 
nobody  could  get  in  to  raise  the  flood-gate.  I 
was  sent  to  the  house  to  fetch  the  key.  The  house 
was  about  a  mile  off,  and  I  ran  every  step  of  the 
way  there.  Indeed,  I  ran  so  fast,  that  I  lost  an 
old  hat  I  used  to  wear,  for  I  would  not  stay  to 
pick  it  up.  My  mistress  made  me  take  a  horse 
out  of  the  stable  to  get  back  quicker,  so  I  was  not 
gone  very  long  in  all.  After  the  flood-gates  were 
opened,  Stevens  came  to  me,  and  called  me  to  him 
from  the  spring-head  where  I  was,  cleaning  out 
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the  leaves  from  the  water-troughs.  This  spring- 
head was  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  troughs  were 
laid  down  from  it  to  I  he  still-house,  on  tall  stakes, 
so  as  to  throw  the  water  up  to  the  top  of  the  still- 
house.  Stevens  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  I  went  down  to  him.  He  began  swearing 
at  me  directly,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  run 
when  he  sent  me  to  fetch  the  key. 

"  I  did  run,  Sir,"  I  said. 

"  You  ran,  did  you,  Sir?"  said  he  again,  with 
another  oath. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh,  you  ran,  did  you  ?"  And  as  he  said  this 
he  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  a  hickory  rod  from 
the  hedge,  with  which  he  beat  me  until  it  was 
destroyed. 

"  Now,  Sir,  you  tell  me  you  ran,  eh  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  I  answered ;  for  I  would  not  tell 
him  to  the  contrary,  though  the  blood  was  trickling 
down  my  back. 

"Oh,  you  ran,  did  you?"  he  said  again,  and 
cut  another  rod,  with  which  he  beat  me  as  before. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  the  pain  did  noi 
make  me  cry.     It  did  not,  however,  but  seem 
to   harden    me;    or   perhaps    my   feelings   were 
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benumbed,  for  you  may  be  whipped  sometimes  till 
sensation  is  almost  gone.  When  he  saw  I  did  not 
cry,  he  swore  at  me  louder,  and  said, 

"Why  don't  you  cry,  Sir,  why  don't  you 
cry  ?" 

It  was  of  no  use  his  asking  me,  for  I  could  not 
cry,  and  would  not  answer. 

He  cut  a  third  rod,  and  repeating  the  same 
questions,  "  why  I  didn't  run,"  when  I  was  sent 
after  the  key,  and  "why  I  didn't  cry,"  beat  me 
with  it  till  that  was  worn  out. 

In  this  way  he  cut  five  rods,  all  of  which  he 
used  upon  my  poor  back  in  the  same  way.  Uncle 
Billy  was  in  the  still-house,  whilst  Stevens  was 
punishing  me  in  this  manner,  and  came  run- 
ning up. 

"  Oh,  Massa,"  he  said,  "  don't  kill  the  poor 
boy.    Perhaps  he  hasn't  got  sense  to  cry.    Don't 
please,  Massa;  please  don't  kill  him." 

Uncle  Billy  usually  had  some  influence  with 
Stevens,  because  he  received  the  stolen  corn  up  at 
the  meal-house,  and  knew  a  great  deal  about 
Stevens'  business.  But  on  this  occasion  his  en- 
treaties were  all  thrown  away,  for  my  master 
only  swore  the  louder  and  hit  me  the  harder. 
Uncle  Billy  wrung  his  hands  and  went  down  on 
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his  knees  to  him,  still  it  was  not  of  any  use.  I 
think  lie  would  have  killed  me,  had  not  Hartwell 
Tarver  just  then  rode  up  to  tell  him  that  Starling 
Finney  had  arrived  from  Virginia  with  a  new 
drove  of  negroes,  and  was  waiting  at  Ben  Tar- 
ver's,  to  give  him  (Stevens)  the  pick  of  them.  He 
was  cutting  another  hickory  rod  when  Hartwell 
Tarver  came  up,  and  took  off  his  attention  from 
me.  I  verily  believe  I  owe  my  life  to  that  acci- 
dent. I  was  verv  bad  after  this  heavv  flo"-£rino\ 
but  I  got  over  it  after  a  while. 

Another  time  Stevens  went  to  see  a  man  handed 
at  Millidgeville,  and  his  wife  set  me  to  cut  broom- 
corn  during  his  absence.  I  accidentally  broke 
the  knife,  in  two  places,  in  an  attempt  I  made  to 
cut  more  stalks  in  a  handful,  and  so  <a>t  through 
more  work.  I  took  the  knife  up  to  his  wife,  but 
when  her  husband  came  back  she  told  him  I  had 
done  it  for  devilment,  that  I  might  not  have  to  do 
any  more  work.  So  he  called  me  up  and  asked  me 
about  it.  I  told  him  the  truth,  and  showed  him 
how  the  accident  happened.  It  was  easv  to  see  I 
was  telling  the  truth,  but  he  called  me  many  hor- 
lildf  names,  mvhiv  I  was  lying,  and  rioted  mo 
for  an  hour  with  the  cow-hide. 

Stevens  seemed   to   have  a   spite   against    me, 
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especially  after  a  particular  time,  when  a  mare  in 
the  team  I  used  to  drive  died.  She  got  over- 
heated in  the  field,  and  would  not  eat  her  corn 
when  I  put  her  up  at  noon.  I  noticed  it  when  I 
took  her  out  again,  in  about  an  hour  after,  not 
knowing  she  was  not  fit  to  work.  She  dropped 
down  and  died  in  the  plough.  I  was  sent  to  tell 
my  master  to  come  and  see  the  mare,  and  on  my 
way,  stopped  in  the  stable,  and  shifted  the  uneaten 
corn  out  of  the  mare's  bin  into  another,  substi- 
tuting the  cobs  that  the  other  horse  had  left. 
I  did  this  lest  Stevens  should  go  into  the  stable 
and  see  that  the  mare  had  not  eaten  her  corn,  and 
he  should  flog  me  for  taking  her  out  under  those 
circumstances.  The  artifice  succeeded  so  far,  that 
he  attributed  the  mare's  death  to  her  being  over- 
heated in  the  sun ;  but  this  did  not  save  me  from  a 
very  severe  flogging. 

From  this  time  he  led  me  a  dreadful  life,  and 
became  so  savage  to  me,  I  used  to  dread  to  see 
him  coming.  I  had  only  too  good  reason  for  my 
fears. 

I  was  ploughing  one  day,  some  long  time  after 
the  mare  died,  with  what  we  call  a  buzzard  plough. 
It  is  made  so  as  to  cut  under  the  roots  of  the  grass 
and  weeds  that  choke  the  cotton,  and  must  be 
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used  carefully,  or  it  will  go  too  deep,  and  leave 
the  roots  of  the  cotton-plant  exposed  to  the  sun, 
when  the  plant  will  wither  and  die.  The  share 
was  loose  on  the  helve,  and  would  not  run  true, 
so  I  could  not  do  my  work  quickly  or  well,  as  I 
had  to  keep  stooping  down  to  set  the  share  true. 
Stevens  saw  me,  came  up,  and  asked  me  why  I 
did  not  plough  better.  I  explained  to  him  why, 
and  shewed  him  that  the  plough  ran  foul.  I  stooped 
for  this  purpose,  and  was  cleaning  the  dirt  off 
from  the  share  with  my  hands,  when  he  viciously 
raised  his  foot,  which  was  heavily  shod,  and  un- 
expectedly dealt  me  a  kick  with  all  his  might. 
The  blow  struck  me  right  between  the  eyes, 
breaking  the  bone  of  my  nose,  and  cutting  the 
leaders  of  the  right  eye,  so  that  it  turned  quite 
round  in  its  socket.  1  was  stunned  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  fell,  my  mouth  filling  with  blood, 
which  also  poured  from  my  nose  and  eyes.  In 
spite  of  the  pain,  and  though  I  could  scarcely  see, 
I  £ot  up  and  resumed  my  work,  continuing  it 
until  the  evening.  John  Glasgow  then  doctored 
my  eye.  He  washed  the  blood  from  my  face, 
and  got  a  ball  of  tallow,  and  an  old  handkerchief 
from  Aunt  Sally,  the  cook  up  at  the  house.  He 
gently  pressed  the  ball  of  tallow,   made  warm, 
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against  the  displaced  eye,  until  he  forced  it  back 
into  its  proper  position,  when  he  put  some  cotton 
over  it,  and  bound  it  up  with  the  handkerchief. 
In  about  a  fortnight  I  was  able  to  have  the  ban- 
dage removed,  but  my  eye  remained  very  bad,  and 
it  was  more  than  two  months  before  I  could  use 
it  at  all.  The  other  eye  was  also  seriously 
affected,  the  inflammation  having  extended  to  it. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  so  well  since,  and 
cannot  now  look  long  at  print  without  suffering 
much  pain.  The  letters  seem  cloudy.  To  this 
day  my  right  eye  has  remained  out  of  its  proper 
place. 


(    31     ) 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   STORY   OF   JOHN    GLASOOW 

I  must  interrupt  my  own  narrative  here,  to  relate 
the  story  of  John  Glasgow.  I  had  it  from  his 
own  lips  ;  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  I  have  made  a  declaration  in  his  pre- 
sence, before  a  notary  public,  to  the  effect  that,  as 
given  below,  the  narrative  is  substantially  correct. 
I  stated  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
some  time  ago,  and  he  introduced  them  in  the 
Ant 'i- Slavery  Reporter  for  July  1853. 

John  Glasgow  was  a  native  of  Demerara,  born 
of  free  negro  parents,  whose  free  condition  he 
inherited  as  well  as  their  complexion.  When 
quite  small  he  took  to  the  sea,  first  as  a  cabin- 
boy  ;  working  his  way  up  until  he  stood  A.B.S. 
on  the  ship's  register.  His  first  voyages  were 
made  on  board  the  small  coasters  that  trade  be- 
tween the  West-India  Islands,  but  he  abandoned 
the  coasting-trade  after  a  few  years,  and  went  to 
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and  fro  to  England,  improving  his  opportunities 
so  much,  that  he  saved  money,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  prosperous  man.  He  then  sought  a  wife. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool — 
the  port  he  had  most  frequented — there  resided  a 
small  farmer  who  had  a  daughter.  She  is  said 
not  to  have  belied  the  adage  which  is  so  com- 
plimentary to  Lancashire,  in  respect  of  its  maidens. 
On  the  other  hand,  John  Glasgow  was  a  fine 
fellow,  tall  of  stature  and  powerful  in  frame, 
havino-  a  brave  look  and  a  noble  carriage.  He 
was,  moreover,  upright  in  conduct,  and  of  thrifty 
habits.  In  fact,  save  in  one  particular,  he  was 
altogether  such  a  youth  as  would  be  most  likely 
to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  "  Lancashire 
witches."  But,  alas,  John  was  as  black  as  a  coal, 
and  though  many  admired,  none  of  the  Liver- 
pool lasses  would  "  have  him  for  a  husband  at 
any  price  :"  at  least  so  the  report  went  out,  when 
it  became  bruited  that  he  was  going  to  marry  the 
farmer's  daughter.  For  his  part,  John  said,  when 
he  heard  it,  "  that  he  had  never  asked  them  to 
have  him."  He  felt,  in  fact,  quite  happy  in  the 
affection  of  the  girl  he  had  chosen,  and  who  had 
consented  to  take  him  for  a  partner,  in  spite  of  his 
complexion  and  very  woolly  hair.     So  they  were 
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married,  the  young  woman's  relatives  taking  her 
view  of  matters,  and  coinciding  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  wise  in  her  to  marry  the  man  she 
loved,  whose  sterling  qualities  she  had  learned  to 
appreciate. 

Being  married,  however,  was  not  all.  John 
had  saved  money,  it  is  true,  but  not  sufficient  to 
support  a  wife  in  idleness.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  spouse's  relatives  were  not  in  a  position  to  assist 
them  much.  They  were  in  a  small  way ;  and 
though  the  farmer  worked  hard  a-field,  and  his 
dame  tended  the  dairy  and  sold  eggs  and  butter 
at  market,  their  united  labours,  aided  by  the  good 
wife's  economy,  proved  barely  adequate  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  a  large  family,  or  left  but  the 
smallest  surplus  sometimes  to  put  by  against  the 
contingency  of  failing  crops.  Thus  the  young 
couple  saw  that  they  must  depend  upon  their  own 
exertions,  and  they  set  to  work  accordingly. 
Through  the  father's  interest,  they  got  into  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  John 
Glasgow  invested  his  savings  in  the  purchase  of 
three  horses,  a  plough,  and  a  cart.  •  As  his  wife 
had  been  accustomed  to  farming  operations,  she 
agreed  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the  farm  ; 
whilst  John — who,  though  well  acquainted  with 
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the  economy  of  a  vessel,  from  her  kelson  to  her 
signal  halyards,  knew  nothing  at  all  about  farm- 
ing—  determined   to    continue    his    calling,    and 
therefore  engaged  himself  as  an  able-bodied  sea- 
man,  on  board  one  of  the  many  vessels  trading 
between  Liverpool  and  the  West  Indies.     At  the 
end  of  his  second  voyage  he  found  himself  the 
father  of  a  fine  brown  baby,  over  which  he  shed 
many  tears  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave 
port  again.     But  John   and  his  wife  prospered, 
he  in  his  vocation,  she  at  her  farm ;  and  as  he 
had  managed  to  add  trade  to  navigation,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  his  amassing  wealth  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.     Indeed,  had  he  only 
known  how  to  read  and  write,  he  might  have  been 
mate  long  ago. 

In  the  year  1830,  John  Glasgow,  beino-  then 
about  twenty -five  years  of  age,  engaged  to  o-0  out 
to  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  in  an  English  vessel 
and  under  an  English  captain,  for   a   cartr0    of 
rice.     He  was  now  the  father  of  two  children 
and   his    heart   yearned    more    strongly   towards 
them  and  his  wife  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 
He  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  a  foreboding  of 
evil,  and  half  repented  having  put  his  mark  to 
the  ship's  articles.     But  his  wife  encouraged  him, 
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reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  her  that  this 
should  be  his  last  voyage  to  so  distant  a  country, 
and  that  on  his  return  he  was  to  confine  his  trips 
to  the  English  coast,  and  never  go  far  from  home 
atrain.  So  John  kissed  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  vessel  left  the  Mersey  with  a  favourable 
breeze,  bearing  him  away  with  a  sadder  heart 
than  he  had  ever  had  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  the 
passage  a  rapid  one:  too  much  so  for  John 
Glasgow  s  happiness,  as  it  turned  out. 

The  black  law  of  Georgia,  like  that  of  South 
Carolina,  is  no  respecter  of  freedom,  if  it  present 
itself  with  a  coloured  skin  ;  and  poor  John,  a  free- 
man born,  a  British  subject,  and  unoffending, 
was  seized,  handcuffed  like  a  common  felon,  con- 
veyed to  traol,  and  incarcerated  until  the  vessel 
that  brought  him  to  the  port  should  discharge  her 
cargo,  be  re-laden,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing 
away  again.  What  his  feelings  under  such  a  trial 
were,  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  imagine.  He 
had  learnt,  only  too  late;  that  his  fate  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  captain  :  though,  as  he  had  faithfully 
served  him,  he  doubted  not  but  he  would  pay  the 
"■aol  fees  and  save  him  from  slavery.  Unhappily 
the  ship   was  detained  considerably  beyoud  the 
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ime  the  captain  had  reckoned  upon,  owing  to 
delays  in  the  procuring  of  the  cargo.    Slave-labour 
was  dear,  and  the  captain  had  to  pay  high  wages 
to  the  slave  who  had  been  hired  to  him  to  do  John 
Glasgow's  work,  -while  John  lay  pining  in  gaol, 
desiring  nothing  so  much   as  that  he  might  be 
doing  it  himself.     The  captain  was  displeased  at 
being   thus    imposed   upon,    especially  when    he 
thought  of  the  wages  he  would  hav^e  to  pay  to 
John  Glasgow ;    and  matters  in  his  mind  were 
not  improved  when,  the  time  having  come  for  the 
ship  to  sail,  he  found  that  the  gaol-fees  for  John's 
release  had  run  up  enormously  high,  and  with 
what  he  had  already  paid  and  would  have  to  pay, 
made  so  considerable  a  sum,  that,  looking  at  the 
whole  matter  commercially,  to  hand  over  so  much 
money  was  wholly  out  of  the  question :  and  con- 
sidering it  humanely,  was  out  of  the  question  too. 
Besides  he  was  "  only  a  nigger  after  all ;"  so  the 
captain  refused  to  pay  the  gaol-fees :    he  set  sail 
without  John,  leaving  him,  as  yet,  in  ignorance 
of  his  dreadful  fate. 

Poor  John's  wife  and  children  !  They  were 
already  expecting  him  home,  on  the  day  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  gaol  and  sold  on  the  auction- 
block   for   three   hundred   and   fifty   dollars,   to 
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Thomas  Stevens,  of  Baldwin  County,  Georgia. 
He  would  have  fetched  more  than  three  times  as 
much,  but  being  "  a  green  hand,"  he  was  not 
worth  it.  Well,  he  was  marched  off  to  the  plan- 
tation, and  set  to  work.  Here  he  soon  realized 
the  extent  of  his  misfortune.  His  "  brave  look," 
when  spoken  to,  offended  his  master,  who  swore 
he  "  would  flog  his  nigger  pride  out  of  him ;" 
and  poor  John  had  to  suffer  for  having  the  look 
and  carriage  of  a  free  man.  When  he  had  been 
some  three  or  four  years  on  the  plantation,  his 
master  bade  him  take  a  wife.  John  told  him  he 
had  one  in  England,  and  two  dear  children. 
Then  his  master  flogged  him  for  saying  so,  and 
for  insisting  upon  it  that  he  was  free  and  a  British 
subject.  At  last,  to  save  his  poor  body  from  the 
torture  of  the  cowhide  and  the  paddle,  he  pro- 
mised his  master  never  to  say  as  much  again,  and 
to  look  out  for  a  wife.  In  Jones  County,  and 
about  five  miles  from  Stevens'  plantation,  there 
lived  another  planter  named  John  Ward.  John 
Glasgow,  having  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
on  errands,  saw  and  at  length  selected  a  young, 
bright,  coloured  girl  named  Nancy,  and  they  wer 
married,  in  the  way  that  slave  s  are ;  that  is, 
nominally.     This  did  not  please  Stevens,  because 
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Nancy  being  Ward's  property,  her  children  would 
be  Ward's  also :  so  John  was  flogged  for  marry- 
ing Nancy,  instead  of  one  of  Stevens'  "  likely 
gals,"  and  was  forbidden  to  visit  her.  Still  he 
contrived  to  do  so  without  his  master's  discovering 
it.  The  young  woman  was  of  a  very  sweet  dis- 
position, it  seems,  and  knew  all  about  John's 
misfortunes,  and  his  having  a  wife  and  children 
in  England.  She  was  very  kind  to  him,  and  would 
weep  over  him,  as  she  dressed  his  sore  and  bleed- 
ing back  when  he  crept  to  her  log  cabin  at  dead 
of  ni»ht ;  so  it  was  no  wonder  he  came  to  love 
her  and  the  three  children  she  bore  him,  whilst 
all  the  time  talking  of  his  English  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  should  never  see  more  :  never, 
never. 

One  Christmas-day  —  a  holiday  for  all — he 
thought  he  would  slip  away  from  the  other  slaves 
who  were  having  a  feast  before  Stevens'  house, 
and  go  see  Nancy.  Accordingly,  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  soon  succeeded  in  getting  away, 
unobserved  as  he  fancied.  Not  so,  however. 
His  master  saw  him,  but  instead  of  callino-  him 
back,  maliciously  allowed  him  to  get  a  good  dis- 
tance off,  when  beckoning  to  him  three  other 
slaves,  myself,  March,  and  Jack,  (of  whom  I  shall 
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say  more  presently,)  they  started  in  pursuit,  and 
soon  came  up  with  the  object  of  their  search.  John 
Glasgow  struggled  ineffectually  to  release  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  his  comrades,  though  he  knew  full 
well  they  were  only  obeying  their  tyrant  master. 
He  was  secured  and  brought  back  to  quarters,  and 
the  other  slaves  were  called  together  to  witness 
the  infliction  upon  him  of  a  punishment  called 
bucking.  The  poor  fellow  having  been  stripped 
stark  naked,  his  hands  were  fast  tied  and  brought 
down  over  his  knees,  he  being  compelled,  for  tl.i? 
purpose,  to  assume  a  sitting  posture,  with  h  s 
knees  doubled  up  under  his  chin.  A  stout  stake 
was  then  thrust  under  his  hams,  so  that  he  was 
rendered  completely  powerless.  In  this  position 
he  was  turned  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other, 
and  flogged  with  willow  switches  and  the  cow- 
hide, until  the  blood  ran  down  in  streams  and 
settled  under  him  in  puddles.  For  three  mortal 
hours  he  endured  this  inhuman  puni>hmeiit, 
groaning  piteously  all  llie  time,  whilst  his  master 
looked  on  and  chuckled.  At  last  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  buck,  and  his  lacerated  body  washed 
down  with  salt,  red  pepjier,  and  water.  It  was 
two  weeks  befon:  he  went  to  work  again. 

Severe  as  this  torture  wa»,  it  did  not  smother 
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John  Glasgow's  affection  for  the  poor  mulatto 
girl  who  shared  his  sorrows,  and  who  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  human  being  to  whom  he  durst 
unburden  his  whole  soul.  As  soon  as  he  felt  able 
to  go  so  far,  that  is,  in  about  three  months,  he 
made  another  attempt  to  see  her,  was  missed,  pur- 
sued and  caught.  Then  Thomas  Stevens  swore 
a  fearful  oath  that  he  would  cure  him  of  "  wife- 
hunting.  If  he  must  have  a  wife,  there  was  a  plenty 
of  likely  yallow  gals  on  the  plantation  for  such  as 
he  to  choose  from.  He  might  have  the  pick  of 
'em.  But  he  (Stevens)  wasn't  going  to  let  his 
niggers  breed  for  another  man's  benefit,  not  he : 
so  if  John  couldn't  get  a  wife  off  the  plantation 
he  shouldn't  have  one  at  all.  But  he'd  cure  him 
of  Nancy  any  how." 

The  unfortunate  fellow  was  taken  to  the  whip- 
ping-post, which  on  Stevens'  estate  consisted  of 
two  solid  uprights,  some  ten  feet  high,  with  a  cross- 
beam at  the  top,  forming  a  kind  of  gallows.  Along 
the  cross-beam  were  three  or  four  massive  iron 
cleets,  to  which  pulleys  were  fixed,  having  a  fine 
but  closely-twisted  cord  passing  over  them.  John 
Glasgow  having  been  stripped,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  the  end  of  one  of  these  cords  was  tightly 
fastened  round  his  wrists.     His  left  foot  was  then 
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drawn  up  and  tied,  toes  downwards,  to  his  right 
knee;;  so  that  his  left  knee  formed  an  angle  by 
means  of  which,  when  swung  up,  his  body  could 
conveniently  be  turned.  An  oaken  stake,  about 
two  feet  long,  was  now  driven  into  the  ground 
beneath  the  cross-beam  of  the  whipping- post,  and 
made  sharp  at  the  top  with  a  draw-knife.  He 
was  then  hoisted  up  by  his  hands,  by  means  of 
the  pulley  and  rope,  in  such  wise  that  his  body 
swung  by  its  own  weight,  his  hands  being  high 
over  his  head  and  his  right  foot  level  with  the 
pointed  end  of  the  oaken  "  stob  "  or  stake. 

I  may  here  state  that  this  punishment  is 
ctlled  the  picket,  and  by  being  swung  in  this 
manner,  the  skin  of  the  victim's  back  is  stretched 
till  it  shines,  and  cuts  more  readily  under  the 
lash  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  unhappy  sufferer, 
swinging  "between  heaven  and  earth"  as  it  is 
called,  desires  to  rest,  he  can  do  so  only  by  placing 
the  foot  that  is  at  liberty  on  the  sharp  end  of  the 
stake  The  excessive  pain  caused  by  being  flogged 
while  suspi  ndcd,  and  the  nausea  excited  by  twirl- 
ing round,  causes  the  victim  of  the  "picket"  to 
seek  temporary  relief  by  staying  himself  on  the 
"  stob."  On  his  doing  so,  for  ever  so  brief  a 
space,  one  of  the  bystanders  taking  hold  of  the 
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bent  knee,  and  using  it  as  a  handle,  gives  the  un- 
fortunate a  twirl,  and  sends  him  spinning  round 
on  the  hard  point  of  the  stake,  which  perforates 
the  heel  or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  the  case  may  be, 
quite  to  the  bone. 

John  Glasgow  thus  suspended  was  flogged  and 
twisted  for  an  hour,  receiving  "five  licks"  or 
strokes  of  the  raw  cowhide  at  a  time,  with  an  in- 
terval of  two  or  three  minutes  between,  to  allow 
him  "  to  come  to,  and  to  fetch  his  breath."  His 
shrieks  and  groans  were  most  agonizing,  and 
could  be  heard,  at  first,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  off, 
but  as  the  punishment  proceeded,  they  subsided 
into  moans  scarcely  audible  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
paces.  All  Stevens'  slaves  were  made  to  stand  by 
during  the  infliction  of  the  torture,  and  some 
of  them  took  turns  at  the  whipping,  according  to 
the  instructions  of  their  master,  who  swore  he 
would  serve  them  the  same  if  they  refused,  or  ever 
disobeyed  him  as  "  that  cussed  nigger  there  had 
done."  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  was  "  dropped 
from  the  gallows,"  his  back  being  fearfully  lace- 
rated, his  wrists  deeply  cut  with  the  cord,  and  his 
foot  pierced  through  in  three  places.  Beneath  the 
beam  there  was  a  pool  of  coagulated  blood,  whilst 
the  oaken  stake  was  dyed  red  with  that  which  had 
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streamed  from  his  foot.  He  could  not  stand, 
much  less  walk,  so  they  carried  him  to  his 
quarters,  where  the  usual  application  of  salt  and 
water,  and  red  pepper,  was  made  to  his  wounds, 
and  he  was  left  to  die  or  to  recover,  as  might  be. 
It  was  a  month  before  he  stirred  from  his  plank, 
five  months  more  elapsed  ere  he  could  walk. 
Ever  after  he  had  a  limp  in  his  gait. 

I  made  my  escape  from  Thomas  Stevens', 
about  two  years  after  this  horrible  punishment  had 
been  inflicted  on  John  Glasgow  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  husband  and  the  wife  ever  met 
again.  The  last  I  know  of  John's  history  is, 
that  in  1840,  or  thereabouts,  the  poor  fellow  was 
felling  a  white  oak  in  the  woods,  which  in  falling 
struck  him  on  his  right  thigh,  just  above  the 
knee,  and  broke  it  in  two.  As  he  was  thus  ren- 
dered comparatively  useless  for  field-work,  Thomas 
Stevens  gave  him  to  his  son  John,  who  kept  him 
to  shell  corn  oH'tho  cob. 

Should  this  narrative  by  chance  meet  t lie  eye 
of  any  person  to  whom  John  Glasgow's  name  or 
the  circumstances  of  his  disappearance  are  familiar, 
and  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
poor  fellow's  English  wife  and  children,  let  such  a 
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one  write  forthwith,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Society,  who  will  place 
the  parties  in  communication  with  such  friends  as 
may  be  anxious  to  take  steps  in  this  distressing 
case.  One  of  my  chief  regrets  is  that  I  cannot 
remember  the  name  of  the  place  where  John's  wife 
lived.  To  John  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for 
he  it  was  who  taught  me  to  love  and  to  seek 
liberty. 


*  This  narrative  has  been  slightly  altered.  As  it  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  the  Editor 
spoke.     In  the  present  instance  it  is  John  Brown. 

(Ed.) 


(  «  ) 


CHAPTER  V. 

dr.  Hamilton's  experiments  upon   me.     my 
master  dies,  and  i  again  change  hands. 

I  had  been  fourteen  years  with  Stevens,  suffering 
all  the  time  very  much  from  his  ill-treatment  of  me, 
when  he  fell  ill.  I  do  not  know  what  his  malady 
was.  It  must  have  been  serious,  for  they  called 
in  to  treat  him  one  Doctor  Hamilton,  who  lived 
in  Jones  County,  and  who  had  a  great  name.  He 
cured  Stevens,  who  was  so  pleased,  that  he  told 
the  Doctor  to  ask  him  any  favour,  and  it  should 
be  granted.  Now  it  so  happened  that  this  Doctor 
Hamilton  had  been  trying  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments, for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  best 
remedies  for  sun-stroke.  T  was,  it  seems,  a  strong 
and  likely  subject  to  be  experimented  upon,  and 
the  Doctor  having  fixed  the  thing  in  his  mind, 
asked  Stevens  to  lend  me  to  him.  This  he  did 
at  once,  never  earing  to  inquire  what  was  going 
to  be  done  with  me  I  myself  did  not  know. 
Even  if  I  had  been  made  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  trials  I  was  about  to  undergo,  I  could  not 
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have  helped  myself.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  passive  resignation,  and  I  gave  myself  up  in 
ignorance  and  in  much  fear. 

Yet,  it  was  not  without  curiosity  I  watched  the 
progress  of  the  preparations  the  Doctor  caused  to 
be  made.     He  ordered  a  hole  to  be  dug  in  the 
around,  three  feet  and  a  half  deep  by  three  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  wide.     Into  this  pit 
a  quantity  of  dried  red  oak  bark  was  cast,  and 
fire  set  to  it.     It  was  allowed  to  burn  until  the 
pit  became  heated  like  an  oven,  when  the  embers 
were  taken  out.     A  plank  was  then  put  across 
the   bottom   of    the    pit,    and   on    that    a    stool. 
Having  tested,  with  a  thermometer,  the  degree  to 
which  the  pit  was  heated,  the  Doctor  bade  me 
-strip,  and  get  in;  which  I  did,  only  my  head  being 
above  the  ground.     He  then  gave  me  some  medi- 
cine which   he  had  prepared,  and  as  soon  as  I 
was  on  the  stool,  a  number  of  wet  blankets  were 
fastened  over  the  hole,  and  scantlings  laid  across 
them.     This  was  to  keep  in  the  heat.     It  soon 
began  to  tell  upon  me;  but  though  I  tried  hard  to 
keep  up  against  its  effects,  in  about  half  an  hour 
I  fainted.     I  was  then  lifted  out  and  revived,  the 
Doctor  taking  a  note  of  the  degree  of  heat  when  I 
left  the  pit.    I  used  to  be  put  in  between  daylight 
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and  dark,  after  I  had  done  my  day's  work ;  for 
Stevens  was  not  a  man  to  lose  more  of  the  labour 
of  his  slaves  than  he  could  help.     Three  or  four 
days   afterwards,   the   experiment  was   repeated, 
and  so  on  for  five  or  six  times,  the  Doctor  allow- 
ing me  a  few  days'  rest  between  each  trial.     His 
object  was  to  ascertain  which  of  the  medicines  he 
administered  to  me  on  these  occasions,  enabled  me 
to  withstand  the   greatest  degree  of  heat.     He 
found  that  cayenne-pepper  tea  accomplished  this 
object;  and  a  very  nice  thing  he  made  of  it.     As 
soon  as  he  got  back  home,  he  advertised  that  he 
had  discovered  a  remedy  for  sun-stroke.     It  con- 
sisted of  pills,  which  were  to  be  dissolved  in  a 
dose  of  cayenne-pepper  tea,  without  which,  he 
said,  the  pills  would  not  produce  any  effect.     Nor 
do  I  sc  m  how  they  should  have  done  so,  for  they 
were  only  made  of  common  flour.     However,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  them  into  general  use,  and  as 
he  asked  a  good  price,  he  soon  realized  a  large 
fortune 

Having  completed  his  series  of  experiments 
upon  me,  in  the  heated  pit,  and  allowed  me  some 
days*  n>t,  I  was  put  on  a  diet,  and  then,  during 
a  period  of  about  three  weeks,  he  bled  me  every 
other  dav.     At  the  end  of  that  time  he  found  I 
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was  failing,  so  he  left  off,  and  I  got  a  month  s 
rest,  to  regain  a  little  strength.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  he  set  to  work  to  ascertain  how  deep 
my  black  skin  went.  This  he  did  by  applying 
blisters  to  my  hands,  legs  and  feet,  which  bear 
the  scars  to  this  day.  He  continued  until  he 
drew  up  the  dark  skin  from' between  the  upper  and 
the  under  one.  He  used  to  blister  me  at  intervals 
of  about  two  weeks.  He  also  tried  other  experi- 
ments upon  me,  which  I  cannot  dwell  upon. 
Altogether,  and  from  first  to  last,  I  was  in  his 
hands,  under  treatment,  for  about  nine  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  I  had  become  so  weak, 
that  I  was  no  longer  able  to  work  in  the  fields. 
I  had  never  been  allowed  to  knock  off,  I  ought  to 
to  say,  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  though  my 
bodily  strength  failed  daily.  Stevens  alwaj's  kept 
me  employed :  at  hard  work  as  long  as  I  could 
do  it,  and  at  lighter  labour,  as  my  strength  went 
away.  At  last,  finding  that  the  Doctor's  experi- 
ments had  so  reduced  me  that  I  was  useless  in  the 
field,  he  put  me  to  his  old  trade  of  carpentering 
and  joinery,  which  I  took  too  very  readily,  and 
soon  got  a  liking  for. 

I  do  not  know  what  made  Stevens  so  cruel- 
hearted  to  us  poor  slaves.     We  all  led  a  dreadful 
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life;  I  did,  I  know;  and  this  made  me  more  and  more 
anxious  to  get  away.  In  this  I  was  encouraged  by 
one  Buck  Hurd,  who  was  what  is  called  a  nigger- 
stealer.  He  belonged  to  a  club,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Murrell,  in  Tenessee. 
This  club  was  a  company  of  "nigger  and  pony- 
stealers,"  and  was  composed  of  a  great  many  per- 
sons. They  had  stations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  at  convenient  distances,  and  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club  succeeded  in  stealing  away  a  negro 
or  a  pony,  he  would  pass  him  on  as  quickly  as  he 
could  to  the  nearest  stations,  from  which  point  he 
would  be  forwarded  to  another,  and  so  on,  till  the 
negro  or  the  horse  was  quite  safely  disposed  of. 
By  this  system  of  stations  they  would  run  off  a 
"  nigger  or  a  pony,''  three  hundred  miles  some- 
times, without  stopping.  The  partners,  or  agents, 
belonging  to  this  club,  were  always  on  the  look- 
out for  neijroes  and  horses,  and  Buck  Hurd  used 
frequently  to  come  round  to  our  quarters  of  a 
night,  and  try  to  entice  some  of  us  away.  I 
heard  him  say,  more  than  once,  that  Murrell  had 
got  slaves  to  run  from  one  master,  and  after  sell- 
ing them  to  another,  would  induce  them  to  run 
from  him,  and  then  sell  them  to  a  third  ;  and  that 
he  had  been  known  to  sell  the  same  "  nigger  " 

E 
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three  or  four  times  over.  One  of  them,  whom  he 
had  so  sold,  he  was  like  to  get  into  trouble  about. 
The  masters  heard  about  it,  and  Murrell  became 
alarmed.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
stolen  man — though  he  kept  him  closely  con- 
cealed— fearing  that  the  various  masters  should 
claim  their  property,  and  the  facts  come  out.  So 
he  got  the  poor  fellow  to  go  down  to  the  spring, 
in  the  woods,  after  some  water,  and  there  shot 
him. 

But  although  I  heard  all  these  things,  I  was  so 
hard  used,  that  I  gave  in,  and  consented  to  run 
off  with  Buck.  We  started  one  nigh;,  walking 
on  as  fast  as  we  could,  until  daylight,  when  we 
took  to  the  woods  and  lay  down  to  rest.  I  can- 
not say  how  far  we  went,  for  I  was  ignorant  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  know  it  was  a  long 
way,  for  we  were  out  some  days,  walking  at  night, 
and  hiding  in  the  woods  and  swamps  by  day. 
At  last,  however,  we  reached  the  station  Buck 
Hurd  had  been  making  for,  and  there  we  heard 
that  Murrell  had  been  found  out  and  was  then 
in  the  States'  prison.  This  frightened  Buck,  who 
said  I  must  go  back.  I  agreed  to  do  so  if  he  would 
get  my  master  to  promise  not  to  flog  me.  To 
this   he   consented,   and  we   made   our  way  for 
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home.  On  the  road,  however,  Buck  called  at  liis 
own  house,  and  took  a  gun  and  a  dog,  to  make  it 
appear  as  though  lie  had  been  out  nigger  hunting 
and  caught  me.  At  any  rate  he  told  Stevens  so 
when  we  got  to  the  house,  and  Stevens  believed 
him  and  paid  him  thirty  dollars  for  catching  and 
bringing  me  home.  Before  he  gave  me  up,  he 
made  me  promise  I  would  not  ran  away  any  more. 
This  I  did,  telling  a  downright  lie,  for  I  meant 
running  off  if  ever  I  not  the  chance.  However,  I 
did  not  get  flogged  that  time,  and  thought  I  had 
been  very  lucky. 

I  may  here  state  that  negro  stealing  is  quite  a 
trade  in  the  States,  and  that  it  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent. 

Not  very  long  after  this,  Stevens  was  struck 
with  paralysis.  He  lost  the  use  of  one  side,  and 
of  hi>  speech.  I  was  called  in  to  watch  and  tend 
him,  but  I  did  not  think  it  my  duty  to  under- 
stand all  he  tried  to  s;i\  This  made  him  verv 
savage.  He  would  sometimes  get  mv  hand  be- 
tweeu  his  foot  and  the  bed,  and  try  to  grind  the 
bones  When  the  "people"  learnt  he  was  not 
likely  to  recover,  they  were  much  pleased,  and 
ur-ed  to  be  very  merry  at  quarters,  for  they  knew 
they  could  not  have  a  wor-e  muster  At  last  he 
J.  2 
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died,  and  very  glad  we  all  were.  I  know  I  was ; 
and  even  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  my 
troubles  are  all  over,  T  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  world  was  well  rid  of  him.  I  only  hope  he 
did  not  go  where  there  is  any  chance  of  my  meet- 
ing with  him  again.  He  was  buried,  any  how,  no- 
body regretting  him  ;  not  even  his  old  dog,  who 
wagged  his  tail  when  the  coffin  went  by  his 
kennel. 

He   left   his    property   to   his    son   De    Cator 
Stevens. 


(    53    ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JOHN  MORGAN*. 

Before  I  narrate  what  befel  me  next,  I  may 
perhaps  as  well  mention  a  few  facts  which  will 
serve  to  shew  the  workings  of  the  system  of 
Slavery. 

I  do  not  think  people  know  what  Slavery 
means.  It  is  not  possible  they  should  be  able  to 
understand  how  wicked  a  thing  it  is,  and  how  it 
affects  the  free,  as  well  as  the  bond.  Now,  the 
poor  whites  are  worse  off  in  the  Slave  States  than 
they  ever  can  be  in  the  Free  States,  because  in  the 
Slave  States  labour  is  made  shameful,  and  a  man 
does  not  like  to  go  to  work  in  his  own  fields  for 
fear  folks  should  look  down  upon  him.  So  i 
happens  that  when  these  poor  whites  cannot 
obtain  a  living  honest! v,  which  thcv  verv  seldom 
do,  they  get  the  slaves  in  their  neighbourhood  to 
steal  corn,  poultry,  and  such  like,  from  their 
masters,  and  bring  these  things  to  them :  corn 
especially-.  The  slaves  steal,  because  they  are  so 
poorly  fed.     They  know  verv  well  that  they  can- 
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not  get  the  corn  they  steal  ground,  without  a 
danger  of  their  being  found  out,  so  they  are  very 
glad  to  bargain  to  receive  back  in  meal,  half 
or  less  of  what  they  pilfer  in  the  husk.  This 
system  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent;  and  as 
the  parties  to  it  are  interested  in  keeping  the 
secret,  it  is  not  often  the  masters  find  out  how 
much  they  are  robbed.  I  never  considered  it 
wicked  to  steal,  because  I  looked  upon  what  I 
took  as  part  of  what  was  due  to  me  for  mv 
labour.  But  whenever  I  was  trusted  with  my 
master's  property,  money,  or  cattle,  or  any  thing 
of  this  sort,  I  always  had  a  kind  of  pride  to 
keep  a  good  account  of  what  was  given  me  to 
take  care  of. 

Another  result  of  Slavery  is,  that  it  makes  the 
slaveholders  jealous  of  every  man  who  works 
with  free  labour.  If  such  a  man  comes  amongst 
them,  they  are  sure  to  try  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  they  mostly  succeed,  some  how  or  other. 
I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  case  that  came  under 
my  own  knowledge. 

John  Morgan  was  a  large,  robust  man  from 
Scotland,  who  came  to  settle  in  Baldwin  County, 
on  an  estate  adjoining  Stevens'  plantation.  I  had 
been  with  Stevens  about  ten  years  when  Morgan 
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came  into  our  neighbourhood.     He  did  not  like 

Slavery,  though  he  was  not  what  people  called  an 

Abolitionist.     He  came  quite  resolved  to  employ 

only  free-labour,  and   he  hired   free  men,  both 

coloured  and  white,  to   whom  he  paid   regular 

wanes,  as  agreed  upon  between  them.     He  did 

much  better  than  the   planters  his   neighbours. 

His  cotton  was  much  better,  and  fetched  a  higher 

price  in  the  market.     The  reason  was  that  his 

men  were  not  forced  to  pick  the  cotton  in  the  wet, 

so  the  fibre  came  out  cleaner.     He  made  a  good 

deal  of  money,  and  it  was  known  to  all  the  people 

about,  that  he   said  free-labour  was  better  and 

more  profitable   than   slave-labour.     He  was   a 

good  man,  too,  of  a  kind,  Christian  disposition, 

and  always  spoke  gently  to  the  black  folks  as 

well  as  to  the  white.     The  planters  got  jealous  of 

him,   because   he   always   had   the    best   of  the 

market,   and   they   began   to   frown   upon   him. 

Thev  said  he  would  spoil  all  their  niggers,  injure 

the  settlement,  and  damage  the  system  of  Slavery, 

so  he  must  be  got   rid   of.     They  used    to  get 

together  and  talk  the  matter  over,  and  they  met 

in  this  way  a   good   many    times.      We   slaves 

knew  something  was  going  on,  but  we  durst  not 

say  a  word.      At   last   Stevens   was   spoken   to. 
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They  asked  him  to  try  and  "  get  shut "  of  Morgan. 
Stevens  said  he  would  consider  how  it  was  to  be 
done.  Some  days  after,  he  told  them  he  had  hit 
upon  a  plan.  It  was  to  buy  his  land.  It  seems 
the  plan  met  their  views,  for  they  got  very  merry 
over  it,  and  went  away  laughing  and  joking. 
But  Morgan  did  not  all  at  once  fall  into  the  trap. 
He  declined  parting  with  his  land,  because  it  was 
bringing  him  in  a  good  living.  Stevens,  how- 
ever, offered  him  a  double  price.  The  bait  took, 
and  he  was  paid  in  promissory  notes.  Soon  after 
the  purchase  was  completed,  he  left  his  own  farm- 
house, on  the  estate,  and  went  to  live  in  a  smaller 
dwelling  on  the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  quite 
away  from  any  other  inhabited  house,  though 
still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plantations.  He 
soon  found  out  that  he  had  been  tricked,  for  when 
the  bills  he  held  fell  due,  the  parties  who  had 
signed  them  did  not  meet  the  demand,  and 
Morgan  could  not  get  his  money.  On  his  apply- 
ing to  them,  and  complaining  of  the  hardship  of 
his  case,  they  laughed  at  him;  and  when  he 
threatened  he  would  take  the  law  of  them,  they 
defied  him.  And  well  they  might,  as  they  knew 
they  could  secure  the  lawyers  on  their  side. 
Well,  John  Morgan  went  to  law,  bringing  suits 
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against  the  parties  who  owed  him  the  money. 
On  their  side,  they  bribed  the  lawyers,  be- 
sides setting  them  against  Morgan  by  saying  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  niggers ;  so  lie  could  not 
get  his  case  fairly  heard.  In  this  way  they  kept 
the  suits  going  on,  until  Morgan's  means  were 
exhausted,  and  he  was  thrown  out  of  court,  being 
unable  to  go  on  any  further.  So  he  was  com- 
pletely ruined. 

He  now  had  nothing  to  live  upon,  and  at  last 
was  compelled  to  do  as  the  other  poor  whites  did  ; 
that  is,  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  coloured, 
people.  One  day  he  came  round  to  the  back  of 
our  farm,  where  we  were  ploughing.  A  man 
named  Jack,  one  of  our  fellow-slaves,  was  driving 
the  team,  and  as  he  turned  the  horses'  heads, 
Morgan  tapped  the  fence  with  a  stick,  to  attract 
his  notice.  Jack  stopped,  and  Morgan  then 
asked  him  whether  he  could  not  get  him  a  little 
corn.  Jack  said  "  Yes,"  and  they  agreed  that  he 
should  bring  it  round  in  a  sack  on  a  certain  night, 
to  a  place  they  named.  Morgan  then  went  away. 
Jaek,  however,  wanted  somebody  to  help  him, 
so  he  asked  another  man  of  the  name  of  March, 
whether  he  would  lend  a  hand,  and  he  should 
have  a  share.     March  promised,  but  instead  of 
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doing  it,  he  told  Stevens,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  a  friend  of  him  and  not  get  flogged  so 
often.     Stevens  laid  his  plans  accordingly. 

About  three  days  after,  Stevens  called  me  to 
him.  It  was  in  the  evening,  and  quite  dark  : 
that  is,  there  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  were 
shining  brightly.  He  had  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  he  bade  me  take  a  stout  hickory  club,  and 
follow  him.  We  went  on  till  we  came  to  a  cer- 
tain place  on  the  highway,  where  we  got  into  the 
bushes  and  hid  ourselves.  We  had  lain  there 
about  half  an  hour  when  we  heard  footsteps.  I 
knew  they  were  Jack's,  and  could  tell  he  carried 
a  load.  Jack  stopped  near  where  we  were,  and 
Ave  saw  he  had  a  sack  of  corn.  He  set  down  the 
sack,  but  we  did  not  take  any  heed  of  him.  Pre- 
sently we  heard  somebody  else  coming.  I  felt 
very  bad  then,  for  I  knew  it  was  Morgan,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  scuffle.  As  soon  as  he  and 
Jack  met,  my  master  poked  me  with  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun,  and  whispered  me  to  leap  out  of  the 
bushes  into  the  road  and  lay  hold  of  Morgan.  I 
was  obliged  to  do  his  bidding,  knowing  he  had 
his  gun,  and  fearing  he  would  shoot  me  if  I  did 
not  obey  him.  As  soon  as  Jack  heard  a  noise  in 
the  bushes,  he  ran  off,  and  the  next  moment  I 
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had   seized   fast   hold    of  Morgan.      The   poor 

fellow  struggled   very   hard   to   get    away,   but 

Stevens  was  by  my  side,  shouting  to  me  to  hold 

on,  and  dodging  round  me  and  Morgan  as  we 

fought,  and  wrestled.     I  do  not  know  whether  he 

thought  Morgan  would  get  away,  but  all  at  once, 

and  whilst  we  were  still  tusseling,  he  lowered  his 

gun,  and  discharged  it.     I  thought  I  was  shot. 

the  fire  and  smoke  *ere  so  close  to  me,  but  at  the 

same  moment  Morgan  gave  a  leap  right  out  of 

my  arms,  and  fell  with  a  loud  cry  flat  upon  his 

face  in  the  road.     He  had  received  the  whole 

contents  of  the  piece  in  his  right  side.     Hardly 

knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  took  to  my  heels, 

and    never   stopped  till   I   got  safe  to  quarters, 

where  I  remained  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

I  was   very  much    terrified   at   what  had    taken 

place,  and  feared  lest  Stevens  should  accuse  me 

of  having  killed   Morgan,  so  I  thought  I  would 

run  round  and  tell  his  wife  all  about  it,  and  she 

would    then    be    able  to    clear    me.      I    listened 

whether  I  could   hear  any  <>ne  about,  and  as  all 

seemed  quiet,  I  slipped  out,  and  made  my  way  to 

her  house,  as  fast  as  I  could.     It  was   between 

eleven  and  twelve  when  I  knocked  at  the  door. 

She  was    up,   and   dressed,   and   seemed    to    be 
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expecting  her  husband.  I  told  her  my  master 
had  shot  a  man  that  evening,  and  that  I  was  sure 
it  was  her  husband.  She  could  not  speak,  but 
burst  out  crying.  I  told  here  where  he  was 
lying,  and  then  ran  back  to  my  quarters. 

It  seems  she  was  afraid  to  go  out  that  night ;  but 
quite  early  in  the  morning  she  went  down  to  the 
place,  with  three  poor  white  men  named  Elias 
Cammel,  James  Cammel,  Knd  Bill  Cannon. 
They  found  the  poor  fellow  quite  stiff  dead,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  spot  where  he 
had  fallen.  He  had  struggled  hard,  and  they  had 
traced  him  by  his  blood  to  the  hedge  where  he 
had  at  last  dropped  down  for  good.  The  men 
who  came  were  his  friends,  and  they  buried  him 
in  Cannon's  wood,  just  across  a  little  creek. 
They  all  persuaded  Morgan's  widow  to  take  the 
case  in  hand,  and  lay  an  information  against 
Stevens,  so  she  went  to  a  magistrate  to  get  a  war- 
rant. But  the  magistrate  asked  her  on  whose 
evidence  the  warrant  was  to  be  granted.  She  told 
him  that  it  was  on  that  of  Stevens'  man,  Fed ; 
meaning  me.  He  refused  then  to  give  her  a  war- 
rant, because,  as  I  was  a  slave,  my  evidence  would 
not  be  received  in  the  Courts.  She  said  it  was 
very  hard,  for  she  knew  I  had  told  the  truth ; 
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but  he  still  refused,  and  sent  her  away,  saying 
that  "  if  she  brought  five  hundred  nipper  wit- 
nesses, lie  -would  not  give  her  a  warrant."  The 
poor  woman  w;is  ohliged  to  go  then,  and  at  last 
she  got  so  frightened,  lest  Stevens  should  kill  her 
too,  that  she  quitted  her  house,  and  left  that 
neighbourhood,  quite  ruined,  a  widow,  and  with 
two  young  children. 

When  I  last  heard  of  her,  she  was  going  about, 
up  and  down  the  country  with  them,  begging. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  SOME  OF  MY   FELLOW-SLAVES. 

I  spoke  of  Jack  in  the  last  chapter.  I  have 
something  to  tell  about  him  and  others,  my  com- 
panions in  Slavery. 

Stevens  had  bought  Jack  of  a  man  named  Jem 
Mallet,  who  lived  about  two  miles  from  my  mas- 
ter's. Of  course  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife 
behind,  and  Stevens  forbade  his  going  to  see  her. 
However,  Jack  used  to  manage  to  creep  out  of 
a  night  and  visit  her,  always  taking  care  to  be 
back  betimes.  Stevens  at  last  got  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth,  from  seeing  Jack's  track  across  the  field, 
and  soon  found  him  out.  Next  day  he  got  all 
the  people  together,  and  had  Jack  stripped  and 
tied  up  to  a  rough  red  oak  tree,  his  hands  being 
made  fast  round  the  tree,  so  that  he  embraced  it. 
Stevens  then  took  a  branding-iron,  marked  T.  S., 
which  he  heated  red  hot  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
applied  to  the  fleshy  part  of  Jack's  loins.  The 
poor  fellow  screamed  awfully,  and  began  to  move 
round  the  tree.     Stevens  was  afraid  this  would 
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cause  him  to  make  what  is  called  a  miss-letter,  so 
he  followed  Jack  round  the  tree  till  the  iron  was 
quite  buried  in  the  flesh.  Jack  tore  round  the 
rough  tree,  the  smoke  from  his  burning  flesh 
rising  high  and  white  above  the  top ;  he  all  the 
time  screaming,  and  master  swearing.  At  last 
the  branding  was  done,  and  Jack  was  loosed, 
when  we  saw  that  in  going  round  the  tree,  he  had 
torn  all  the  flesh  from  his  chest,  which  was  bleed- 
ing dreadfully.  But  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  his 
work  directly,  for  all  that,  and  I  remember  he 
anointed  the  wound  the  brand  had  made  with 
soap.  He  was  afterwards  compelled  to  take  a 
young  woman  named  Hannah,  as  a  wife,  and  to 
abandon  his  former  one.  By  Hannah  he  had  a 
sood  manv  children,  but  after  he  had  been  with 
her  about  eight  years,  he  was  sold  away  from  her 
and  their  children,  to  one  Robert  Ware,  of  De 
Cator  Town,  in  De  Calb  County,  Georgia,  about 
ten  rnilis  from  Stevens'  place. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mrs.  Tvler  to  say  that 
families  are  not  often  separated.  I  know  better 
than  that,  and  so  docs  she. 

On  one  occasion,  Jack's  wife  (Hannah)  could 
not  get  her  task  of  spinning  cotton  done.  Stevens 
culled  her  up,  and  after  swearing  at  and  abusing 
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her,  made  her  strip  stark  naked,  and  then  forced 
her  to  hug  the  shed  post ;  that  is,  to  clasp  it  round. 
He  then  made  her  husband  go  round  and  hold 
her  hands,  whilst  he  flogged  her  with  the  cow- 
hide some  seventy  or  eighty  lashes,  after  which 
he  turned  her  loose.  She  was  about  twenty-five 
years  old. 

On  another  occasion  he  cruelly  flogged  her 
and  another  slave  woman  named  Mimey.  It  was 
one  Sunday  morning,  and  they  were  down  at  the 
spring  washing  their  clothes.  They  quarrelled, 
and  master  hearing  their  noise  came  running 
down.  He  made  them  strip  off  all  their  garments, 
and  sent  me  for  the  cow-hide,  with  which  he 
beat  them  till  he  could  not  wag  his  arm  any 
longer,  they  crying  out  all  the  time. 

Amongst  us  we  had  a  negro  named  Primus. 
His  father  and  mother  had  been  stolen  right  from 
Africa.  They  both  belonged  to  a  Methodist  mi- 
nister, the  Reverend  Mr.  Woods,  who  lived  on 
Fishing-Creek,  about  three  miles  from  Stevens' 
He  had  bought  them  off  a  slave-ship,  directly  they 
were  landed.  The  vessel  had  come  into  the  port 
of  Savannah.  The  father  was  from  Golah.  The 
woman  came  from  the  Coast  of  Guinea.  Woods 
owned  a  great  many  negroes.     He  was  a  cotton 
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planter  as  well  as  a  preacher,  but  folks  used  to 
say  his  cotton  was  worth  more  than  his  sermons. 
When  Primus  was  about  twenty-four,  he  was  sold 
to  Stevens  for  six  hundred  dollars.  Stevens 
bought  him  of  Woods,  about  two  years  after  he 
had  purchased  me.  Doctor  Woods  was  a  tall, 
pleasant  looking  man,  and  was  said  to  treat  his 
slaves  kindly.  Primus  had  never  known  what 
cruel  usage  was,  and  did  not  shew  fear  of  a  white 
man,  as  the  other  negroes  did.  Stevens  therefore 
made  up  his  mind  to  tame  him  down,  and  used 
him  all  the  more  cruelly.  Now  this  Doctor 
Woods  had  a  son  named  Elisha,  who  owned  a 
negro  girl  of  the  name  of  Annikie.  He  sold  this 
girl  to  Stevens.  Primus  had  married  Annikie, 
and  was  very  fond  of  her.  It  used  to  cut  him  to 
the  heart  to  see  her  flogged,  which  Stevens  often 
used  to  do.  He  treated  them  both  so  cruelly,  in- 
deed, that  at  last  Primus  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  done  with  it.  One  day  he  tied  a  brace  round 
his  arm,  and  cut  a  vein,  then  ran  home  to  kill 
Annikie,  hoping  they  might  both  die  together. 
But  he  bled  too  much,  and  l.'ncle  Billy  having 
seen  him,  loosed  the  cord,  and  saved  his  life.  He 
hallooed  after  Primus  as  he  was  running  home, 
and  he  was  caught,  and  taken  to  the  home-house.. 

F 
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Weak  as  be  was  from  loss  of  blood,  he  was  pic- 
keted, and  turned  loose. 

It  seems  that  Primus  took  a  dislike  to  Uncle 
Billy  from  that  time,  because  Billy  had  told  upon 
him.  He  threatened  to  be  revenged  some  day, 
and  soon  after  Stevens  heard  of  it.  He  got  Tom 
and  Elijah  Wilson,  neighbouring  planters,  to 
come  in  and  help  punish  him;  so  they  came 
one  day  and  laid  hold  of  him,  Stevens  assisting 
them.  They  stretched  him,  face  downwards,  on 
a  carpenter's  bench,  his  hands  being  tied  under- 
neath, as  tightly  as  the  cords  could  be  drawn. 
They  then  cut  his  clothes  off  his  back,  and  Ste- 
vens took  a  cobbing  paddle  and  laid  on  to  him  as 
long  as  he  could  stand.  This  paddle  was  a  piece 
of  wood  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long, 
having  a  handle  about  eight  inches  in  length.  It 
was  made  of  oak,  one  end  being  broad  and  flat, 
and  between  five  and  six  inches  in  width,  with 
eight  holes  drilled  through  it.  Before  being  used, 
it  was  wetted  and  rubbed  in  sand.  When  Stevens 
got  tired,  he  handed  the  instrument  over  to  John 
Wilson.  During  the  infliction  of  this  punish- 
ment, all  of  us  slaves  were  made  to  stand  by. 
Every  blow  they  struck  raised  eight  blisters,  the 
blood  starting  underneath  them,  quite  black.  They 
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paddled  him  in  this  way,  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
each  of  them,  for  about  an  hour;  long  before 
which,  Primus  was  befool,  d.  Then  Stevens  took 
a  raw  cow-hide  and  flogged  him  across  the  blisters 
till  they  burst,  the  blood  flying  out  all  over  him, 
and  round  about  the  bench  on  to  the  ground. 
When  he  had  flowed  him  till  the  poor  fellow'* 
back  and  loin-  were  like  a  jelly,  they  rubbed  the 
parts  with  red  pepper  and  salt  and  water,  and  sent 
him  to  quarters.  It  was  a  horrible  scene ;  the  man 
screaming  till  he  could  not  scream  anv  longer 
The  punishment  was  awful,  and  it  otherwise 
dreadfully  injured  him.  However,  after  a  lon» 
time,  he  got  over  it. 

Another  day  he  was  sent  for  something  to  the 
still-house.  Stevens  was  there  and  spoke  to  him, 
but  Primus  did  not  hear  him.  Stevens  snatched 
up  a  barrel-stave,  and  immediately  dealt  him  such 
a  blow,  that  he  fell  like  an  ox.  He  hid  there 
senseless  for  full  two  hours.  Stevens  got  alarmed, 
and  taking  out  his  knife,  cut  him  across  the  arm, 
to  make  him  bleed.  Billy  threw  whiskey  in  his 
face,  and  at  last  he  came  to,  hut  he  did  not  recover 
himself  for  several  days.  He  always  was  subject 
to  fit«  after  that,  and  used  to  <ro  about  as  though 
he  was  half  foolish.  I  am  ?ure  I  wonder  now  he 
F  2 
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was  not  quite  a  lunatic  with  such  horrible  treat- 
ment. Two  years  after,  he  Avas  quite  "  a  done  up 
nigger;"  and  Stevens  finding  him  useless,  gave 
him  to  his  son-in-law,  Billy  Gay.  He  died  three 
years  after,  in  a  fit. 

I  might  add  many  other  instances  of  cruel 
usage  of  slaves,  but  I  have  perhaps  stated  enough 
for  the  present.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  fe- 
male slaves  are  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  less  badly 
treated.  This  is  not  the  case.  Men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  receive  the  same  kind  of  punish- 
ments, or  I  would  say  rather,  that  the  same  kind 
of  tortures  are  inflicted  upon  them.  I  know  full 
well  that  women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  are  not 
spared  from  the  infliction  of  the  most  dreadful 
scourgings,  with  the  cow-hide,  the  bull-whip,  and 
the  cobbing-paddle.  Thousands  of  them  never 
bring  their  burden  into  the  world,  and  numbers 
of  negro  infants  are  overlaid  and  smothered  by 
their  mothers  at  night,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  overworked  in  the  day. 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  told  something  about  Slavery. 
I  think  she  must  know  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
has  told.     I  know  more  than  I  dare  to  tell. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I    MAKE    AN    ATTEMPT    TO    ESCAPE.        HOW    IT 
ENDED. 

De  Cator  Stevens,  my  new  master,  to  whom  I 
had  been  willed,  turned  out  to  be  a  good  deal 
worse  than  his  father.  He  was  naturally  a  stupid 
man,  and  had  received  no  education  to  brighten 
him  up.  Under  him  we  all  led  a  terrible  life. 
My  mind  had  long  been  made  up  to  run  away. 
I  was  constantly  dwelling  on  what  John  Glasgow 
had  told  me  about  freedom,  and  England,  and 
becoming  a  man.  During  my  old  master's  Ufe- 
time,  I  had  frequently  hidden  away  in  the  wood9 
and  swamps ;  sometimes  for  a  few  days  only ; 
at  others  for  a  fortnight  at  a  stretch  ;  and  once 
for  a  whole  month.  I  used  to  sneak  out  at  night 
from  my  hiding-place  and  steal  corn,  fruit,  and 
such  like.  As  long  as  it  lasted,  the  release  from 
the  severe  labour  put  upon  me  was  quite  grateful ; 
and  though  I  always  got  cruelly  flogged  on  my 
return,  the  temptation  to  get  a  re?t  this  way  was 
too  great  to  be  resisted.     It  may  be  asked  why  I 
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did  not  go  right  off  when  once  I  had  made  a 
start.  I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth.  I  was 
frightened  to  take  a  long  journey.  I  did  not 
know  the  country,  but  I  did  know  that  if  my 
master  caught  me  and  brought  me  back,  I  should 
get  perhaps  paddled  or  scourged  nearly  to  death. 
I  was,  nevertheless,  always  on  the  look-out  for  a 
fair  chance  of  escaping,  and  treasured  up  in  my 
memory  such  scraps  of  information  as  I  could 
draw  out  of  the  people  that  came  to  the  plan- 
tation ;  especially  the  new  hands.  De  Cator 
Stevens  did  not  like  to  sell  me,  because  I  was  too 
valuable  to  him.  He  used  to  say  of  me,  that  no- 
thing came  amiss  to  me ;  and  in  this,  for  once,  he 
told  the  truth ;  for  I  may  say,  without  unduly 
boasting,  that  at  farming,  at  carpentering,  and  at 
any  and  all  kinds  of  labour,  I  was  a  match  for 
any  two  hands  he  could  bring  against  me.  In 
fact,  I  could  and  used  to  do  two  mens  work,  when 
I  returned  from  my  lying-out.  At  such  times  I 
could  only  compare  myself  to  a  man  gone  lunatic. 
Knowing  Stevens  would  not  sell  me,  and  having 
made  up  my  mind  to  suffer  any  amount  of  flog- 
ging, I  grew  defiant  of  my  master,  but  I  deter- 
mined I  would  be  killed  in  defending  myself  if  he 
should  use  me  too  hard.  I  also  took  to  studying  his 
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countenance,  until  I  became  so  accustomed  to  its 
expression  and  to  his  ways,  that  I  could  always 
tell  whether  he  intended  mischief.  At  such  times 
I  would  get  out  of  the  way.  The  older  I  grew, 
and  the  stronger,  the  less  fearful  I  became ;  and 
then  I  noticed  that  my  master  got  frightened  of 
me,  lest  I  should  run  away.  All  this,  however, 
did  not  save  my  poor  back ;  but  whenever  Stevens 
wanted  to  spite  me,  he  would  not  ask  the  men  to 
hold  me,  for  fear  I  should  kill  them,  but  used  to 
creep  up  very  slily,  and  hit  me  unawares,  or 
throw  sticks,  chunks,  and  big  stones  at  me,  which 
sometimes  hit  and  hurt  me,  and  sometimes  missed 
me  and  injured  another.  All  this  I  bore.  I 
wanted  to  get  a  clear  start,  for  my  mind  was  bent 
upon  making  tracks  for  England,  which  I  fancied 
was  not  very  far  away.  So  I  put  up  with  the 
floggings  and  the  ill-usage,  and  bided  my  time. 

I  remember  once  he  wanted  to  punish  me  for  a 
spite  he  had.  He  and  I  had  been  watching  each 
other  a  good  many  days,  and  I  had  contrived  to 
dodge  him  out  of  his  revenge. 

At  length  he  invited  one  Jessie  Cleveland,  who 
lived  in  De  Calb  county,  and  five  or  six  more  of 
his  companions,  to  go  a  fishing  with  him.  He 
took  me  and  the  other  negroes  to  draw  the  Beine 
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through  the  river.  We  were  to  fish  at  night,  so 
we  lighted  a  great  fire  on  the  bank,  and  whilst 
they  sat  down  by  it,  drinking,  and  smoking,  and 
feasting,  we  went  on  fishing  by  torch-light.  We 
remained  at  it  the  whole  night,  and  Stevens  kept 
on  forcing  us  to  drink  rum  until  we  were  all 
drunk,  like  himself  and  his  companions.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  left  off,  and  then, 
seeing  I  could  not  help  myself  by  running  away, 
he  set  to  and  flogged  me  with  a  hickory  rod :  and 
how  he  did  beat  me  that  morning — oh  dear ! 

At  length  I  determined  to  be  off.  John  Glas- 
gow had  been  given  away  about  two  years  before, 
to  Stevens'  son  John.  When  he  went  I  lost 
my  only  friend.  But  all  he  had  told  me  rested 
on  my  mind.  My  whole  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
England,  and  as  things  seemed  to  be  getting 
worse  with  me,  I  considered  the  time  was  come 
for  me  to  make  a  bold  start  for  liberty. 

Accordingly  I  laid  in,  by  degrees,  a  stock  of 
corn-bread,  and  having  obtained  a  forged  pass 
from  a  poor  white  man,  for  which  I  gave  him  an 
old  hen,  I  stole  off  one  night,  about  two  months 
after  I  had  procured  the  pass,  and  made  for  the 
high  road,  which  I  thought  would  lead  me 
straight  to  England.     I  walked  on  all  night,  and 
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when  morning  came  hid  myself  in  the  wood, 
starting  again  when  it  began  to  get  dusk.  I  went 
on  this  way  a  great  many  nights,  keeping  to  the 
main  road,  and  concealing  myself  by  day  in  the 
woods  or  swamps.  My  only  direction  was  to 
take  the  biggest  road.  One  night  I  came  to  one, 
which,  after  I  had  followed  it  for  some  time — still 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  take  me  to 
England — brought  me  to  a  dead  stop,  at  a  stone 
quarry,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  moun- 
tains. I  staid  here  all  night,  walking  about  to 
keep  clear  of  the  wild  cats,  panthers,  and  •cat-a- 
mounts which  I  could  hear  prowling  about,  and 
whose  growling  alarmed  me  very  much.  When 
morning  broke  I  began  to  consider  what  I  should 
do.  I  knew  that  I  ought  to  go  northwards,  but 
having  nothing  to  guide  me,  I  began  to  look  about 
for  sij;ns.  I  soon  noticed  that  on  one  side  of  the 
trees  the  moss  was  drier  and  shorter  than  it  was  on 
the  other,  and  I  concluded  it  was  the  sun  which 
had  burnt  it  up,  and  checked  its  growth,  and  that 
the  dry  moss  mu.-t  therefore  be  on  the  south  side. 
I  examined  a  good  many  trees,  and  finding  these 
signs  on  most  of  them,  I  set  off  in  the  direction 
towards  which  the  long,  green  moss  pointed,  and 
went  on,  until  late  in  the  day,  without  any  thing 
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happening  to  me,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a 
man  chopping  wood.  I  soon  came  up  to  him. 
He  was  a  white  man,  and  he  asked  me  where  I 
was  going. 

"  Into  Ohio,"  said  I. 

"  Are  you  free?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  I  answered. 

"  Where's  your  pass,  Sir?"  he  said. 

I  took  out  the  pass  I  had  spoken  of,  and  handed 
it  to  him.  He  saw  at  once  that  it  was  forged, 
and  told  me  so.  I  drew  out  of  him  that  a  genuine 
pass  was  always  signed  by  a  great  many  indivi- 
duals, and  countersigned  by  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  besides  bearing  the  seal.  He  added, 
in  answer  to  questions  from  me,  that  I  was  in 
Tennessee,  and  that  no  pass  signed  by  one  person 
would  be  of  any  use  to  enable  me  to  go  out  of 
one  State  into  another.  I  felt  that  I  was  caught, 
and  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  The  man  spoke 
very  loud  and  strong  at  first,  but  I  suppose  there 
was  something  in  my  manner  that  made  him  feel 
timid,  for  he  presently  began  to  talk  more  softly, 
trying  to  calm  me  down.  At  last  he  said,  if  I 
would  go  home  with  him,  he  would  see  no  harm 
came  to  me,  and  he  would  provide  me  with  pro- 
per passes  to  take  me  through  Tennessee,  Ken- 
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tucky,  and  Ohio.  He  said  he  would  number 
each,  so  that  I  might  not  mistake  one  for  the 
other,  and  he  advised  me  to  throw  them  away, 
one  by  one,  after  they  had  served  my  turn.  At 
length  I  agreed  to  go  home  with  him.  I  re- 
mained there  until  night.  His  name  was  Posey, 
I  afterwards  learned.  He  went  away  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  to  fetcli  the  passes,  as  he 
said  ;  but  as  the  time  wore  on  without  his  making 
his  appearance,  I  began  to  get  uncomfortable. 
I  was  pondering  what  I  should  do,  when  he  sud- 
denly came  in,  with  five  other  men  having  guns. 
Then  I  knew  I  had  been  betrayed,  and  must 
give  up. 

The  first  thing  Posey  did  was  to  bid  me 
cross  my  hands  before  me.  I  did  so.  He  then 
took  a  log  chain  and  fastened  it  round  my  leg. 
When  he  had  me  fast,  he  began  to  question  me 
in  his  old  rough  way. 

"  Who  do  you  belong  to,  Sir?"  he  said. 

I  told  him  that  De  Cator  Stevens  was  my 
master. 

"  Where  does  he  live?"  he  asked  then. 

"  In  Georgia,  Sir,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  was  his 
next  question. 
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"  I  got  lost,  Sir,"  I  replied. 

"Oh!  You  got  lost,  did  you?"  he  said. 
"  And  pray,  Sir,  did  you  come  here  on  purpose 
to  get  lost?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  I  answered.  "  I  got  lost  before  I 
got  here.     I  got  losr  before  I  saw  you." 

They  consulted  together  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  one  of  them  said  they  would  put  me  in  a 
safe  place  where  I  should  not  "  get  lost  very 
soon,"  and  where  the  dogs  could  not  catch  me. 
We  all  set  out  together  then,  and  I  soon  found  I 
was  going  to  be  taken  to  the  jail.  I  now  began 
to  consider  whether  I  might  not  get  out  of  their 
hands  if  I  tried,  for  my  mind  was  quite  made  up 
not  to  give  up  the  hope  of  effecting  my  escape,  so 
long  as  I  saw  there  remained  ever  so  slight  a 
chance  in  my  favour.  I  therefore  began  to  talk 
with  my  captors,  one  of  whom  was  named  Wig- 
gins, and  another  Arres.  I  told  them  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  do  a  very  foolish  thing  by 
taking  me  to  jail.  If  they  put  me  there,  and 
sent  for  my  master,  he  would  pay  them  for  catch- 
ing me,  but  he  would  have  to  give  the  jailer  his  fees; 
but  if  they  kept  me  safe  somewhere,  and  sent  for 
Stevens  to  fetch  me  away,  they  might  get  more 
out  of  him,  on  account  of  the  trouble  that  would 
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be  saved  him  petting  me  out  of  jail  again.  This 
idea  seemed  to  find  favour  with  them,  and  at  last 
they  agreed  that  I  should  be  conveyed  to  Wig- 
gins' house,  and  that  Arres  should  go  to  Stevens 
and  ti  11  him  about  me  Having  made  up  their 
mind  to  this,  Arres  took  my  bundle  of  clothes  to 
his  place,  and  set  off,  we  turning  into  a  road  that 
led  to  Wiggins'  house. 

I  remained  nearly  a  week  at  Wiggins'  Every 
night  he  used  to  chain  me  to  the  post  of  the  bed 
on  which  he  slept,  fastening  me  to  the  wall  in 
the  day-time,  by  means  of  a  staple  driven  through 
it.  I  always  remained  here  until  after  supper- 
time,  with  a  little  girl  who  was  set  to  watch 
me.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  we  be- 
came quit.-  great  friends,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  try  and  befool  her,  and  get  away  if  I  could. 
One  evening  I  pretended  to  be  sulky,  and  would 
not  answer  her  when  slit-  spoke  to  me.  At  last  I 
star,  d  at  her  very  hard,  till  I  noticed  >he  seemed 
to  g't  a  little  alarmed,  when  I  told  her  that  she 
must  not  talk  to  me,  or  look  at  me,  for  if  any 
body  did  so,  when  I  felt  a>  I  did  then,  I  should 
be  sure  to  go  mad.  I  saw  she  became  more 
alarmed  than  before,  and  presently  she  moved 
awav,  and  sat  down  with  her  back  towards  me. 
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Still  she  would  peep  round  over  her  shoulder, 
every  now  and  then,  when  I  would  shake  my 
head,  and  glare  at  her,  and  rattle  my  chain,  till 
she  turned  her  head  again. 

I  ought  to  state  that  all  this  was  part  of  a  plan 
I  had  made  up  in  my  mind.  In  order  to  fasten 
me  up,  some  workmen  had  been  employed  to  cut 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  to  fix  the  staple  and  secure  my 
chain.  They  had  left  a  chisel  on  the  ground,  which 
I  had  seen,  and  when  I  was  taken  away,  the  first 
night,  to  be  fastened  to  Wiggins'  bed-post,  I  threw 
my  old  blanket  over  the  chisel  to  prevent  any  body 
else  from  spying  it  out.  Next  morning  I  drew  it 
and  my  blanket  to  me,  and  laid  upon  them,  and 
when  night  came,  left  it,  as  before,  concealed  by 
the  blanket.  In  the  course  of  the  week,  and  from 
the  moment  I  concluded  to  try  again  for  liberty, 
I  had  constantly  sent  the  little  girl  I  have  men- 
tioned backwards  and  forwards  to  her  father, 
telling  him  I  wanted  him  to  lead  me  out.  In  a 
few  days  he  got  tired  of  coming  so  often,  and  at 
length  did  not  pay  any  heed  to  my  messages.  I 
had  calculated  upon  this  circumstance,  which  I 
felt  might  serve  me,  when  the  time  came  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  having  quite  sue- 
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ceeded  in  turning  away  my  little  jailer's  attention 
from  me,  1  thought  the  time  was  come  for  making 
another   attempt  to    escape.     I    had  heard  that 
Arres  was  looked  for  every  day,  and,  of  course, 
my    master    with    him.      Wiggins  was    in   the 
kitchen,  which  was  thirty  yards  away  from  the 
dwellino-hcse,  and  I  knew  it  would  take  but  a 
very  little  while  for  the  child  to  run  there  and 
back  :   but  on  the  use  I  could  make  of  those  few 
minutes   I   felt  all  my  present  hopes  of  getting 
away  depended.     Watching   my  opportunity,  I 
took  the  chisel  and  the  whaffle-irons  which  the 
cook  had  left  standing  in  the  chimney-corner,  and 
with  the  two  tried  to  break  a  link  of  my  chain. 
The  whaffle-irons  failed,  so  I  put  them  down,  and 
reached  over  to  get  an  old  pan-handle  that  did 
service  as  a  poker.    With  it  I  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  chain.     I  waited  a  few  moments  to  fetch 
breath,  for  my  heart  beat  so,  at  the  thought  that 
I  was  so  fur  free,  that  I  could  scarcely  sit  still. 
Presently   I    told  the  child   to  go   and  tell  her 
father  I  wanted  him.     She  gave  me  one  look  and 
started  off.    Xo  sooner  was  she  gone  than  I  made 
off  too,  only  in  another  direction,  bounding  like  a 
hare  over  every  thing  that  came  in  my  way. 
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After  running  a   good  distance,  I  stopped  to 
listen  for  sounds,  and  to  breathe,  for  I  was  quite 
blown.     I  could  hear  nothing,  and  concluded  I 
was  safe  for  the  present.     It  was  now  past  ten, 
and  as  I  had  no  money  nor  clothes,  nor  any  thing 
to  eat,  I  thought  I  would  go  round  to  Posey's, 
and  try  and  get  my  bundle.     I   found  my  way 
there,  for  I  knew  the  direction  of  the  house,  and 
that  it  was  not  more  than  a  mile  from  Wiggins', 
with  no  house  or  dwelling  between  them.     When 
I  got  up  to  it  I  listened  at  the  windows,  and  soon 
discovered  that  Posey  was  at  home,  so  that  any 
chance  of  getting  my  bundle  was  gone.     What  to 
do  I  did  not  know.     To  pursue  my  own  inclina- 
tion, and  try  to  complete  my  escape,  I  felt  would 
be  exposing  myself  to  certain  re-capture,  and  most 
severe   punishment ;    for    I    knew    I    could   not 
remain  long  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  it 
would  be  raised  in  search  of  me  as  soon  as  morn- 
ing broke.     On  the  other  hand,  T  concluded  that 
if  I  were  to  go  back  to  my  master  I  might  get  a 
flogging,  but  that  another  more  favourable  chance 
of  escaping   might  offer,  and  my  going  back  of 
my  own  accord,  as  I  had  done  before,  would  per- 
haps be  in  my  favour.    After  weighing  the  chances 
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over  in  my  mind,  I  determined  to  return  into 
Georgia  and  [jive  myself  up,  trying  to  harden 
myself  to  meet  the  consequences. 

So  I  set  ofF  back,  and  after  a  journey  of  severa 
days,  travelling  by  night  to  avoid  being  caught, 
and  resting  by  day,  I  got  to  the  plantation,  and 
delivered  myself  into  the  hands  of  my  master, 
telling  him  he  was  to  do  with  me  what  he 
pleased. 

It  pleased  him  to  tie  me  up  and  give  me  a 
dreadful  flogging ;  and  so  ended  my  second  deter- 
mined attempt  to  escape  from  slavery 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MORE    TRIBULATION. 

Having  got  over  this  trouble,  I  began  to  ponder 
on  what  means  I  should  employ  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  my  next  attempt  to  escape ;  for  I  was  still 
bent  upon  accomplishing  my  object.  I  determined 
to  do  all  that  I  could  to  delude  my  master  into  the 
belief  that  I  was  cured  of  running  off,  and  by  ap- 
pearing very  humble  and  submissive,  first  gain  his 
confidence.  I  dare  say  the  good  people  who  read 
this  confession  will  think  I  was  very  wicked,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  not  wrong  to  deceive  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  any  one  should  judge  me  too 
harshly  for  following  the  example  that  was  set  by 
everybody  around  me.  My  master  was  always 
deceiving  us  slaves.  If  he  promised  us  any  thing 
we  never  got  it,  except  it  happened  to  be  a 
flogging;  and  I  must  say  he  always  kept  his 
word  in  that.  We  used  to  know  we  were  cheated, 
when  having  done  our  best,  he  swore  we  had 
skulked,  and  cowhided  us  for  it.  His  dealings 
with  everybody  were  all  on  the  same  principle  of 
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trying  to  over-reach  them.  Then  we  could  not  help 
seeing  many  things  we  knew  to  be  wrong,  and 
which  we  could  have  set  right  if  our  evidence  had 
been  taken;  but  whenever  it  suited  our  master's  pur- 
pose to  require  us  to  lie,  we  were  obliged  to  do  as 
he  wished,  or  take  the  consequences.  In  fact,  we 
felt  we  were  living  under  a  system  of  cheating,  and 
lying,  and  deceit,  and  being  taught  no  better,  we 
grew  up  in  it,  and  did  not  see  the  wrong  of  it,  so 
long  as  we  were  not  acting  against  one  another. 
I  am  sure  that,  as  a  rule,  any  one  of  us  who  would 
have  thought  nothing  of  stealing  a  hog,  or  a  sack  of 
corn,  from  our  master,  would  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than  betray  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-slave ;  and,  perhaps,  my  men- 
tioning this  fact  may  be  taken  as  a  set-off  against 
the  systematic  deception  we  practised,  in  self-de- 
fence, on  our  master. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  now  to  cheat 
Stevens  into  a  good  opinion  of  me,  I  took  to 
answering  him  very  humbly,  and  pretended  to  be 
frightened  of  him.  Every  thing  he  bade  me  do, 
I  did,  until  at  length  he  got  to  think  the  last 
flogging  he  had  given  me,  had  done  me  good, 
and  made  me  submissive.  Then  he  would  chuckle 
and  crow  over  me,  thinking  it  a  great  victory  to 
u  '2 
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have  succeeded,  as  he  thought,  in  breaking  down 
my  spirit.     Indeed,  the   experiment  in   my  case 
seemed  so  satisfactory,  that  he  thought  he  would 
try  it  on  two  rather  unruly  "  boys  "  named  Alfred 
and  Harry.     One  day  he  sent  them  to  catch  four 
mules  which  were  loose  in  the  stable.     This  was 
only  a  pretext,  for  he  beckoned  me  to  him,  and 
we  followed  them  in.     When  we  were  in,  he  set 
his  back  against  the  door,  and,  drawing  a  bit  of 
cord  from  under  his  coat,  told  me  to  catch  the 
"  boys,"  as  he  intended  to  flog  them.     As  soon 
as    they   saw   what   he   was    after,    they    began 
dodging  round  and  under  the  mules,  I  trying  my 
hardest  to  lay  hold  of  them.  The  mules,  in  running, 
rubbed  against  De  Cator,  and  pushed  him  away 
from  the  door,  which  was  no  sooner  open,  than  boys 
and  mules  bolted,  Master  swearing  at  me  for  letting 
them  get  away,  and  declaring  that  I  had  done 
so  for  the  purpose.     I  told  him  I  had  done  just 
the  contrary ;  but  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say,  he 
got  into  a  towering  rage,  and  as  I  was  going  out 
at  the  door,  leaped  on  my  back,  holding  me  fast 
round  the  neck,  and  calling  out  to  Aunt  Sally 
— one   of  the  old  negro  women — to  bring  him 
down  his  gun.     Aunt  Sally  ran  into  the  house, 
and  presently  I  saw  her  come  out  of  it,  holding 
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up  the  gun  that  my  master's  father  had  shot  poor 
Morgan  with.  I  do  not  know  whether  De  Cator 
intended  to  shoot  me,  but  I  know  I  became 
dreadfully  alarmed,  and  without  being  scarcely 
aware  of  what  I  did,  I  tipped  him  down  off  my 
shoulders,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  severely 
hurting  his  neck.  I  immediately  took  to  my  heels 
and  escaped  into  the  wood  near  the  plantation. 
I  staid  here  all  day,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
thinking  of  the  law  which  punishes,  with  the  loss 
of  his  right  arm,  any  slave  who  shall  inflict  in- 
jury on  or  raise  his  arm  against  his  master.  By 
the  time  night  had  fallen  I  became  so  miserable, 
that  I  resolved  to  drown  myself,  and  proceeded  to 
the  river  for  that  purpose.  When  I  got  there, 
however,  and  saw  the  water  looked  so  cold  and  so 
deep,  my  resolution  was  shaken.  I  candidly  confess 
I  did  not  like  the  prospect,  even  though  death 
seemed  preferable  to  the  life  I  was  leading,  with 
its  hourly  miseries,  and  almost  daily  punishments. 
But  I  reflected  that  so  long  as  I  had  life,  there 
was  hope;  so  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  river, 
and  made  my  way  to  our  old  apple-orchard, 
where  I  laid  down,  and  dozed  till  morning. 

I    wandered    about    here    three    days,    eating 
berries — for  there  was  no  fruit  — until,  at  the  end 
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of  that  time,  I  was  well  nigh  famished.  I  then 
concluded  to  return  to  my  master,  and  to  meet 
the  consequences  of  his  displeasure.  I  went 
round  to  where  the  coloured  people  were  at  work, 
who  advised  me  to  make  for  the  house  by  the  way 
of  the  spring,  and  I  should  see  what  was  going 
on,  and  what  was  in  store  for  me.  Accordingly 
I  bent  my  steps  in  that  direction,  until  I  came 
to  a  little  knoll  or  rising  ground,  from  which 
I  could  overlook  the  plantation  and  buildings. 
I  saw  two  posts  set  upright  in  the  ground,  and 
a  cross-beam  reaching  from  one  to  the  other,  to 
which  a  block  and  a  rope  were  attached.  I  con- 
cluded Stevens  was  going  to  hang  me,  so  I  set 
off  running.  I  had,  however,  been  perceived, 
and  I  soon  found  that  I  was  being  hunted  down 
with  dogs.  I  looked  behind,  and  saw  my  master 
and  a  good  many  strange  people,  some  on  horses 
and  some  on  foot,  who  were  exciting  the  hounds 
to  follow  me.  These  were  gaining  fast  upon 
me,  but  I  observed  that  they  minded  the  strange 
people,  or  any  one  who  urged  them  on,  so  I  de- 
termined I  would  give  them  the  slip  if  I  could. 
As  they  came  up,  I  began  to  halloo  and  shout  to 
them  as  lustily  as  any  body,  all  the  while  running 
as  fast  as  I  could. 
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"  Catch  him,  fellow,"  said  I,  urging  the  dogs 
on  ;  "  catch  him  ;  hey,  fellow,  hey,  fellow  ;  catch 
him." 

The  poor  animals  wagged  their  tails,  and,  ex- 
cited by  me,  ran  right  ahead,  quite  fooled,  and 
jumping  and  looking  about,  as  though  they 
sought  to  find  out  what  we  were  all  after.  But 
at  this  moment,  Bdly  Curtis,  a  planter,  who  was 
one  of  the  party,  and  who  was  well  mounted, 
rode  up  and  struck  me  on  the  head  with  a  dog- 
wood club.  The  blow  felled  me,  as  though  I  had 
been  shot,  completely  stunning  me.  When  I  re- 
covered, I  found  myself  stretched  on  the  ground, 
my  head  bleeding  fearfully,  and  my  master  stand- 
ing over  me,  with  his  foot  on  my  forehead.  The 
scar  that  blow  made,  I  retain  to  this  day. 

I  was  now  forced  to  get  up,  when  they  drove  me 
to  where  I  had  seen  the  posts.  Here  they  tied  my 
hands  and  feet  together,  and  passing  the  rope 
through  the  block  and  pulleys,  hoisted  me  up  and 
began  to  swing  me  backwards  and  forwards. 
Billy  Curtis  stood  on  one  side,  with  a  bull-whip 
in  his  hand,  and  David  Barrett  on  the  other,  with 
a  cowhide.  My  master  stood  a  little  further  off, 
laughing,  and  as  Curtis  and  Barrett  could  not 
whip  and  swing  me  too,  a  negro  was  set  to  keep 
me  going.     As  I  swung  past  them,  these  men  hit 
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me  each  a  lick  with  their  whips,  and  they  con- 
tinued doing  so  until  I  fainted,  when  I  was  taken 
down. 

But  I  was  not  done  with  yet. 

Many  people  say  that  half  of  what  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  others  have  written  about  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  slaves  is  untrue.  I  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  now  in  bonds,  that  it  were  so. 
Unfortunately  it  is  too  true ;  and  I  believe  half  of 
what  is  done  to  them  never  comes  to  light.  This 
is  what  happened  to  me  next. 

To  prevent  my  running  away  any  more, 
Stevens  fixed  bells  and  horns  on  my  head.  This 
is  not  by  any  means  an  uncommon  punishment. 
I  have  seen  many  slaves  wearing  them.  A  circle 
of  iron,  having  a  hinge  behind,  with  a  staple  and 
padlock  before,  which  hang  under  the  chin,  is 
fastened  round  the  neck.  Another  circle  of  iron 
fits  quite  close  round  the  crown  of  the  head  The 
two  are  held  together  in  this  position  by  three 
rods  of  iron,  which  are  fixed  in  each  circle.  These 
rods,  or  horns,  stick  out  three  feet  above  the 
head,  and  have  a  bell  attached  to  each.  The  bells 
and  horns  do  not  weigh  less  than  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  pounds.  When  Stevens  had  fixed  this 
ornament  on  my  head,  he  turned  me  loose,  and 
told  me  I  might  run  off  now  if  I  liked. 
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I  wore  the  bells  and  horns,  day  and  night,  for 
three  months,  and  I  do  not  think  any  description 
I  could  give  of  my  sufferings  during  this  time 
would  convey  any  thing  approaching  to  a  faint 
idea  of  them.  Let  alone  that  their  weight  made 
my  head  and  neck  ache  dreadfully,  especially  when 
I  stooped  to  my  work,  at  night  I  could  not  lie 
down  to  rest,  because  the  horns  prevented  my 
stretching  myself,  or  even  curling  myself  up  ;  so 
I  was  obliged  to  sleep  crouching.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  remove  them,  or 
to  get  away,  though  I  still  held  to  my  resolution 
to  make  another  venture  as  soon  as  I  could  see 
my  way  of  doing  it.  Indeed,  during  those  three 
long  months,  I  thought  more  of  John  Glasgow, 
and  getting  off  to  England,  than  I  had  ever  done 
all  the  time  before,  with  such  a  firm  purpose.  I 
collected  and  arranged  in  my  mind  all  the  scraps 
of  information  I  had  been  able  to  procure  from 
others,  or  that  I  had  acquired  myself;  and  con- 
cealed, in  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  a  bundle  of 
clothes  and  a  flint  and  steel  and  tinder-horn :  for 
though  my  case  seemed  desperate,  I  clung  to 
hope,  with  a  tenacity  which  now  surprises  me.  It 
was  a  blessed  consolation,  and  only  for  it  I  must 
have  died. 


(     90     ) 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  MAKE  ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  ESCAPE. 

I  owe  it  to  an  accidental  circumstance  that  I  got 
rid,  at  last,  of  my  uncomfortable  head-dress. 

After  wearing  it  for  about  three  months,  I  was 
set  to  pack  corn  into  a  crib.  The  bells  and 
horns,  however,  prevented  me  from  getting  into 
the  crib,  so  De  Cator  took  them  off,  and  set  them 
down  by  the  side  of  the  corn-crib,  ready  for  me 
to  have  them  on  again.  It  was  one  Saturday 
evening,  and  I  had  heard  there  was  going  to  be 
a  camp-meeting  a  little  way  off.  To  this  I  deter- 
mined to  go.  I  had  frequently  heard  of  these 
meetings,  and  often  longed  to  attend  one  of  them, 
but  had  never  yet  done  so.  Instead  of  packing 
the  corn,  as  I  was  bidden,  I  took  the  opportunity 
— being  now  released  from  my  bells  and  horns — 
to  go  to  the  camp-meeting,  where  I  remained  all 
night.  Whilst  there  I  turned  over  in  my  mind 
the  chances  I  had  of  escaping,  and  concluded  the 
favourable  time  had  come  for  me  to  renew  my 
attempt.    In  order  to  throw  Stevens  off  his  guard, 
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I  thought  I  would  go  back  next  morning,  as  if  he 
saw  me,  after  lying  out  all  night,  he  would  be- 
lieve I  did  not  intend  running  off,  as  I  had  not 
taken  advantage  of  that  opportunity.  It  was  a 
part  of  my  calculation  to  run  away  under  circum- 
stances which  should  leave  my  master  under  the 
impression  of  my  having  gone  off  in  a  fright. 
Had  I  disappeared  without  any  apparently  suf- 
ficient cause,  a  hue  and  cry  would  have  been 
raised  after  me  directly  So  I  returned  home 
early  on  Sunday  morning. 

When  De  Cator  came  round,  a  little  later  in 
the  forenoon,  and  saw  that  I  had  not  done  my 
task,  he  began  to  swear  at  me  dreadfully,  and  to 
threaten  me.  But  I  was  a  much  stronger  man 
than  he,  and  if  I  looked  as  wicked  as  I  felt, 
whilst  he  was  abusing  me  so,  I  think  it  must  have 
been  from  fear  he  did  not  put  his  threats  into 
execution.  I  was  a  match  for  two  such  men  as 
he,  any  day,  and  he  knew  it.  He  looked  at  me 
and  at  the  bells  and  horns,  which  remained  stand- 
ing by  the  corn-crib,  but  I  suppose  he  felt  it  was 
of  no  u>e  for  him  to  try  to  put  them  on  again 
without  help.  I  quite  believe  he  intended  to  do 
so,  in  his  sly  way,  by  bringing  two  or  three  of 
the    hands    in  suddenly    to    seize  and  hold    me 
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whilst  he  put  them  on.  Any  how,  he  made  no 
attempt  now,  but  kept  on  swearing  at  and  calling 
me  dreadful  names.  He  presently  shouted  to 
Minney,  an  old  negro  woman,  and  the  mother 
of  thirteen  children,  to  come  and  do  my  work. 
The  poor  old  creature  began  to  run  towards 
him,  but  she  did  not  run  fast  enough  to  please 
him,  so,  stooping  down,  he  picked  up  a  huge 
white  flint  stone,  and  hove  it  at  her.  It  struck 
her  on  the  arm,  and  broke  it  just  above  the 
wrist.  She  shrieked  out  with  the  pain,  but  that 
only  made  our  savage  master  laugh.  I  would 
gladly  have  saved  the  old  woman  that  blow, 
had  it  been  in  my  power,  for  I  felt  that  De 
Cator  had  vented  upon  her  the  spite  he  had 
against  me.  I  was,  however,  in  danger  myself, 
and  seeing  the  other  women  come  round  the  poor 
creature,  I  ran  away  and  hid  myself  in  the  wood. 
I  lay  concealed  here  until  dark,  pondering  in 
my  mind  which  way  I  should  go.  I  at  length  re- 
solved to  take  a  road  westward.  I  had  come  to 
know  the  road  from  Stevens'  to  Cass-ville,  because 
we  slaves  used  to  have  to  take  bacon  to  the  Al- 
toonah  gold  mines  to  sell  to  the  miners.  Cass- 
ville  must  be  quite  two  hundred  miles  from  Mil- 
lidgeville,  and  I  knew  every  step  of  the  road.  We 
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also  used  to  go  to  New  Echota,  in  the  Cherokee 
purchase,  on  the  Ooestennala  river.  A  very  large 
body  of  Indians,  gathered  from  this  territory,  had 
been  located  there  sometime  between  1836  and 
1838,  where  they  remained  six  months,  under 
guard,  being  on  their  way  to  their  new  location 
in  Arkansas.  There  were  some  thousands  in  all, 
under  the  chiefs  John  Ross  and  John  Ridge. 
Stevens  used  to  send  us  to  these  people  to  sell  them 
provisions,  generally  causing  his  son-in-law,  Joe 
Stokes,  to  accompany  us.  So  it  was  I  came  to 
know  there  was  a  good  road  open  for  me  thus 
far. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough  to  make  it  safe, 
I  set  out  once  more  on  my  travels,  with  a  full 
determination  either  to  gain  my  freedom,  or  to 
die  in  the  attempt. 

The  incidents  of  my  journey,  during  the  first 
eight  or  ten  days,  were  not  of  sufficient  note  to 
need  my  dwelling  particularly  upon  them.  My 
plan  was  to  walk  all  night,  and  to  hide  myself  in 
the  day  I  used  to  listen  with  painful  attention 
for  the  sounds  of  footsteps,  and  when  I  heard,  or 
fancied  I  heard  a  noise,  I  would  conceal  myself 
behind  a  log,  or  in  a  tree,  or  anywhere  else,  until 
the  party  had  gone  by,  or  my  fears  were  allayed. 
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I  kept  myself  from  starving  by  grubbing  up 
sweet  potatoes  out  of  the  fields  by  the  way-side, 
which  I  cooked  in  a  fire  I  made  with  dry  sticks. 
When  I  came  to  such  a  field,  I  would  get  as 
many  potatoes  as  I  could  conveniently  carry  for 
store  ;  but  as  they  were  heavy  and  cumbersome, 
it  may  be  supposed  the  stock  I  obtained  on  such 
occasions  was  not  very  large.  In  this  way  I 
travelled  on  out  of  Georgia  into  Alabama,  until 
I  reached  a  place,  which  I  afterwards  learned  is 
called  Tuscumbia,  on  the  Tennessee  river.  I  re- 
member this  place  very  well,  for  close  to  Tus- 
cumbia there  is  a  bubbling  spring,  and  the  land- 
ing-place is  about  two  miles  lower  down. 

When  I  got  here,  I  became  afraid  to  continue 
travelling  by  land.  I  considered  what  I  should 
do ;  and  concluding  at  last  that  the  river  must 
run  into  the  sea,  and  that  if  I  once  got  to  the  sea- 
side, I  should  be  sure  to  find  some  Englishmen 
there  who  would  tell  me  the  way  to  England,  I 
determined  to  construct  a  raft,  and  float  myself 
down  upon  it. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time 
I  did  not  know  where  England  was,  but,  fool- 
ishly enough,  believed  it  was  not  very  far  off.  Had 
I  known  where  the  Tennessee  river  would  have 
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floated  me  to,  I  should  probably  have  turned  off 
in  some  other  direction.  But  I  now  look  upon  mv 
ignorance  of  the  i'act,  at  that  time,  as  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance, to  which  I  am,  in  all  probabilitv,  in- 
debted for  my  liberty 

I  now  sought  out  a  place  of  concealment, 
which  I  soon  discovered,  in  the  wood,  not  far 
from  the  landing-place,  and  here  I  watched  for 
float-wood  as  it  came  down  the  river.  I  procured 
three  sticks  of  this  timber,  each  being  about  fif- 
teen feet  long,  and  perhaps  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  These  I  dragged  into  shallow  water, 
and  bound  firmly  together  with  the  blue  grape- 
vine, which  grew  in  abundance  in  the  wood ;  and 
having  completed  the  raft,  which  was  about  five 
feet  wide,  I  made  it  fast  under  the  bushes  that 
grew  quite  close  down  to  the  river-side,  hanging 
quite  over  the  water 

Prowling  about  at  night,  I  had  paid  a  visit  to 
an  old  warehouse  or  shed  that  had  been  aban- 
doned at  the  landing-place,  it  being  now  the  fall- 
season,  and  the  water  in  the  river  low.  Here  I 
found  an  old  wedge-axe,  and  a  piece  of  sheet-iron 
that  I  afterwards  conjectured  had  been  part  of 
the  funnel  of  a  steam-vi  ssel ;  for,  I  need  scarcely 
observe,   I    had   not,  at   this   time,   ever   seen    a 
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steamer.  The  iron  was  a  good  find  for  me,  for 
I  at  once  perceived  that  it  would  serve  me  to 
kindle  a  fire  upon ;  so  I  took  it  into  the  wood, 
and  hammered  it  out  flat  on  a  log ;  and  very  use- 
ful I  found  it.  I  afterwards  rummaged  up  a 
board,  which  I  fashioned  into  a  paddle  with  my 
jack-knife,  and  having  picked  out  a  pole  of 
timber,  to  help  me  further  in  navigating  my  raft, 
my  preparations  for  starting  were  complete. 

I  pushed  off  that  evening,  as  soon  as  it  became 
dark  enough  to  allow  of  my  doing  so  safely.  I 
had  put  some  sand  on  the  iron  plate,  and  made 
preparations  to  kindle  a  fire  on  it,  so  that  any  one 
by  chance  noticing  me  going  down  the  river,  might 
take  me  for  a  fisherman.  The  next  morning  I 
beached  my  raft  at  a  convenient  spot,  and  having 
jumped  ashore,  pulled  it  up  under  the  bushes  and 
brush,  so  as  effectually  to  conceal  it.  I  then  laid 
down  and  slept,  and  after  I  had  rested,  sauntered 
about  until  nightfall,  when  I  put  off  again. 

I  was  about  nine  days  going  down  the  river  in 
this  manner.  During  that  time  I  saw  several 
people,  but  do  not  think  they  caught  sight  of  me, 
because  I  was  so  very  cautious  not  to  shew 
myself.  I  travelled  always  by  night,  concealing 
myself  by  day.     I  usually  selected  a  place  to 
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land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  ;is  I  was 
almost  certain  to  find  potatoe-ficlds  near  them. 
To  thc-c  I  paid  as  frequent  visits  as  I  could,  pru- 
dently, bringing  away  with  nie  as  many  potatoes 
as  would  hist  me  for  a  couple  or  three  days,  and 
which  I  stored  away  on  my  raft.  These,  roasted, 
were  my  only  food  daring  the  nine  days,  with 
one  exception.  One  night  my  raft  ran  foul  of  a 
line  streieh,  d  across  the  water.  I  traced  it  with 
my  paddle  and  pole,  and  found  it  had  a  good 
many  other  smaller  lines  attached  to  it,  each 
having  a  hook  at  the  end.  On  one  of  them  was 
a  cat-fish,  which  I  appropriated,  and  off  which  I 
made  a  famous  feast. 

At  the  end  of  about  nine  days  I  found  the 
water  becoming  too  deep  for  my  pole,  and  the 
river  widening  considerably  Still  I  contrived 
to  keep  on,  by  u-dng  my  paddle  industriously, 
aud  not  going  far  from  the  banks,  until  one  even- 
ing, and  whilst  I  was  wondering  where  the 
great  water,  opening  beyond,  would  take  me  to, 
I  heard  all  of  a  sudden  a  great  roaiiii"-  and 
splashing.  Almost  direetlv  after  I  saw  two  bi" 
red  eyes  coming  down  full  upon  me,  raised,  as  it 
appeared,  only  just  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
I  also  saw  shower-  «f sparks  shooting  up  in  the  air 
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mingling  with  red  fiery  smoke — all,  as  I  thought, 
being  belched  up  by  this  strange  monster,  as  he 
came  along,  hissing  and  heaving,  and  splashing 
up  the  water.  I  fell  into  a  horrible  fear,  for  I 
verily  believed  it  to  be  Old  Sam,*  and  that  he  had 
waylaid  and  was  going  to  catch  me.  With  all 
the  trouble  in  the  world  I  reached  the  bank,  and 
leaped  ashore,  and  abandoning  my  raft,  took  to 
my  heels,  and  ran  on  towards  some  lights  I  had 
noticed ;  which  I  afterwards  found  were  those  of 
a  town  called  Paducah,  about  a  mile  from  where 
I  had  landed,  in  my  terror. 

I  had  reached  the  Ohio  river. 

I  need  not  inform  my  readers  that  the  monster 
I  took  to  be  the  devil  was  only  a  steam-boat.  It 
seems  to  me  now  very  foolish  that  I  should  have 
been  so  frightened ;  but  if  they  had  been  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances,  and  been  as  ignorant 
as  I  was,  they  would  have  felt  quite  as  much 
alarmed,  I  am  sure. 

*  The  nesroes  so  call  the  devil. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FORTUNE  AND  MlbFORTUNE. 

When  I  look  back  upon  the  events  of  my  life, 
I  fancy  I  can  perceive  the  directing  hand  of 
Providence  in  all  that  befel  me  at  this  particular 
time.  My  very  ignorance  may  have  proved  one 
means  of  my  safety,  for  if  I  had  not  been  terri- 
fied into  abandoning  my  raft,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  have  escaped  again  speedily  falling  into  the 
hands  of  my  enemies.  The  circumstances  of  my 
escape  show  me  now,  that  every  thing  worked 
together  for  my  ultimate  good,  though  I  did  not, 
at  the  time,  think  so,  nor  easily  reconcile  myself 
to  the  various  misfortunes  which  befel  me,  and 
delayed  my  obtaining  my  freedom. 

Had  it  been  broad  day  instead  of  quite  dark, 
when  I  left  my  raft  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
current,  my  appearance  in  Paducah  would  cer- 
tainly had  led  to  my  re-capture.  I  was  dirty 
and  miserable-looking  from  fatigue,  travelling, 
and  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  my  clothes  were 
all  worn  and  ragged.  I  ^ot  into  the  town,  how- 
H  2 
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ever,  at  an  hour  when  few  people  were  about, 
and  it  was  easier  for  me  to  avoid  them.  After 
resting  to  take  breath,  I  determined  to  look  out 
for  a  barber's  shop.  In  the  United  States,  the 
barbers  are  generally  coloured  men,  and  I  con- 
cluded I  should  be  in  safer  hands  with  one  of  my 
own  race.  So  I  strolled  about,  up  and  down  the 
streets,  peeping  in  at  doors  and  windows,  until  at 
length  I  found  what  I  was  seeking.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  I  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 
It  was  presently  opened  by  a  black  man,  who  no 
sooner  saw  me,  than  he  understood  by  my  looks 
that  I  wanted  assistance.  He  at  once  invited  me 
in,  and  immediately  closed  and  fastened  the  door. 

Having  made  me  take  a  seat  he  asked  me 
which  way  I  was  going. 

"  My  master  's  gone  down  to  New  Orleans,"  I 
said,  "  and  I  want  to  join  him  again." 

I  knew  he  did  not  believe  me,  and  that  he  saw 
I  was  telling  him  a  lie ;  but  I  felt  afraid  to  tell 
him  the  truth  right  out. 

"  You  're  a  runaway,"  he  answered,  almost 
directly.     "  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  " 

I  did  not  hesitate  now  to  confess  the  fact ;  and 
as  I  thought  he  looked  friendly,  I  told  him  my 
story  from  beginning  to  end,  in  as  few  words  as 
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I  could,  he  listening  attentively  all  the  while. 
When  I  had  finished,  he  said  : 

"  You  must  n't  stop  here:  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  both  of  us.  You  can  sleep  here  to-night, 
however,  and  I  will  try  to  get  you  away  in  the 
morning.  But  if  you  were  seen,  and  it  were  found 
out  I  was  helping  you  off,  it  would  break  me  up." 

Concluding  I  was  hunjrrv-,  he  gave  me  some 
fried  fish  and  some  hoe-cake  for  supper.  I  need 
not  say  I  ate  heartily.  We  chatted  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  I  learnt  his  name,  and  that  he  was  a 
free  man  from  Illinois.  I  must  not  repeat  his 
name,  but  if  ever  this  book  reaches  him,  he  will 
remember  me,  and  I  wish  him  to  know  that  I 
have  always  thought  of  him  with  gratitude  for 
his  kindness  to  me  that  night,  and  for  his  fidelity 
to  me  in  my  sore  trouble. 

He  put  me  to  sleep  on  his  sofa,  but  I  could  not 
close  my  eyes  for  fear,  as  well  as  for  a  kind  of 
shivering,  brought  on  by  my  long  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet.  If  I  slept  at  all,  it  was  only  bv 
snatches,  so  that  I  felt  quite  relieved  when 
morning  came.  My  benefactor  then  informed  me 
he  had  been  making  inquiries,  and  there  was  a 
steamer  ready  to  start  for  New  Orleans,  on  board 
of  which  I  must  go.    She  was  called  the  Neptune. 
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I  did  not  desire  any  thing  better  than  to  be 
off,  fancying  still  that  if  I  got  safely  to  New 
Orleans  I  should  find  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
England.  Accordingly  I  jumped  up,  and  after  a 
hurried  breakfast,  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
the  quay,  where  I  soon  saw  the  steamer. 

I  went  straight  on  board,  and  saw  the  Captain, 
to  whom  I  repeated  the  story  of  my  master's 
having  gone  on  to  New  Orleans;  that  I  had 
missed  him,  and  wanted  to  join  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  did  not  say  much  then,  being  very 
busy,  and  I  went  and  stood  aside,  trying  to  avoid 
notice.  After  we  started,  he  began  walking  about, 
contriving  to  draw  near  to  me  every  now  and 
then,  when  he  would  fix  his  eyes  on  me  in  a  very 
doubting  way.  At  length  we  got  to  the  fork 
of  the  Mississippi,  below  Paducah  and  Cairo, 
where  the  Ohio  joins  it.  Here  there  is,  in  the 
last-named  river,  a  flat  shallow,  and  here  the 
steamer  took  ground,  knocking  off  her  two  iron- 
chimneys,  and  receiving  other  damage.  The  con- 
fusion and  bustle  caused  by  this  accident  diverted 
the  Captain's  attention  from  me,  for  a  time,  and 
were  quite  a  relief  to  me  from  his  constant  watch- 
ing. After  a  while  we  got  free  again,  and  he 
recommenced  walking  the  deck,  as  before.     He 
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also  began  to  put  questions  to  me  now  and  then ; 
asking  about  my  master;  wanting  to  know  his 
name ;  where  he  lived ;  the  names  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  such  like,  all  of  which  questions  I 
strove  to  answer  as  unconcernedly  and  as  satis- 
factorily as  I  could.  I  noticed  him,  however,  to 
shake  his  head  as  he  turned  away,  and  I  con- 
cluded he  doubted  my  story,  and  that  having  his 
suspicions  of  my  being  a  runaway,  he  would  sell 
me  as  soon  as  we  reached  our  destination.  So  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  the  worst,  resolving,  not- 
withstanding, to  give  him  the  slip,  if  I  could. 

I  have  said  I  thought  England  was  near  New 
Orleans,  for  I  had  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as 
being  "  only  just  across  the  water."  Whilst  on 
board,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was 
from  New  Orleans,  and  whether  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  my  getting  from  there  to  Eng- 
land. I  felt  much  relieved  when  the  men  told 
me  I  had  only  to  "  step  across"  from  New  Orleans 
to  England,  and  quite  hugged  myself  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  so  soon  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
slave-holders.  But  it  was  not  lon<r  before  I  dis- 
covered that,  taking  advantage  of  my  ignorance 
and  simplicity,  they  had  poked  fun  at  me,  and 
altogether  misled  me. 
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In  about  four  or  five  days,  and  at  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  we  reached  New  Orleans. 
Oh,  how  my  poor  heart  did  beat,  as  the  steamer 
drew  near  to  the  wharf  side,  and  I  saw  the 
negroes  at  work.  I  then  began  to  suspect  all 
was  not  right,  and  my  fears  of  the  Captain 
increased  every  minute.  There  was  great  con- 
fusion on  deck,  as  soon  as  the  steamer  was  made 
fast,  so  many  people  coming  on  board,  and  so 
much  running  backwards  and  forwards.  Watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  Avhen  the  Captain's  back 
was  turned,  and  his  attention  engaged  by  parties 
conversing  with  him,  I  slunk  to  the  gangway, 
and  walked  off  in  the  crowd,  increasing  my  pace 
as  I  got  further  from  the  quay.  I  made  for  a 
place  where  I  saw  a  number  of  cotton-waggons, 
tended  by  the  drivers,  who  were  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  my  own  colour.  They  were  carting  cotton 
from  the  dock  to  the  presses,  and  seemed  very  busy. 
I  went  up  to  them,  and  after  asking  a  fev/  ques- 
tions, learnt  that  I  was  in  the  very  heart  of  slavery, 
and  further  off  from  England  than  when  I  was 
in  Georgia.  They  were  not  long  in  discovering 
me  to  be  a  runaway,  and  told  me  I  should  be 
certain  to  be  taken  up  before  night,  and  put  into 
the   calaboose   or  prison ;  and  that  I  should  be 
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flogged  every  morning  until  I  told  the  name  of 
my  master.  Under  these  circumstances  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  but  having  asked  them  a 
few  questions  about  the  city,  I  set  off  again,  think- 
ing, as  1  went  along,  what  I  should  do  for  the 
host. 

I  had  ascertained,  of  the  men  I  have  alluded 
to,  that  Murrell  and  Buck  Hurd  were  well 
known  in  Xew  Orleans,  and  I  now  thought  that 
if  I  could  meet  with  either  of  them,  I  might  per- 
haps eel  them  to  sell  me,  and  to  say  nothing  about 
it,  as  they  would  pocket  a  good  sum  by  the 
sale,  and  I  might  get  a  good  master.  It  makes 
me  smile,  now,  to  think  of  the  slender  hope  there 
was  of  my  running  up  against  either  of  these 
men  ;  though  at  the  time  I  felt  quite  sanguine 
that  they  must  be  there,  anil  that  every  thing 
would  fall  out  as  I  wished.     But  it  did  not,  quite. 

After  wandering  about  for  some  time,  without 
meeting  the  parties  I  was  seeking,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  look  out  for  some  one  like  them;  or  for 
a  party  who  might  lie  likely  to  fall  in  with  the 
plan  I  had  imagined  for  getting  myself  sold,  in 
order  to  -:ive  my  hack,  and  preserve  any  chances 
of  escape  a  change  of  masters  might  bring  me. 
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I  had  nothing  to  guide  me  in  this  apparently 
mad  search,  but  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter which  I  had  acquired  from  a  long  habit  of 
studying  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  Nor 
will  this  surprise  my  readers  when  they  bear  in 
mind  how  closely  I  had  been  forced  to  watch  the 
changes  of  my  master's  physiognomy,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  parties  he  associated  with,  so  as  to 
frame  my  conduct  in  accordance  with  what  I  had 
reason  to  believe  was  their  prevailing  mood  at 
any  given  time.  Anyhow,  I  may  say,  without 
boasting,  that  a  man's  countenance  is  my  guide 
to  his  disposition,  and  I  have  found  my  judg- 
ment in  this  respect  so  unfailing,  that  I  would 
never  act  contrary  to  it.  With  this  idea  in  my 
mind  then,  and  looking  at  the  folks  I  met,  I 
walked  on,  until  I  came  to  a  large  street,  and 
almost  ran  up  against  the  man  whom  I  felt  I 
wanted  most  at  that  moment.  He  was  young, 
and  indifferently  well  dressed,  his  clothes  looking 
dusty  and  tumbled.  He  had  a  gold-headed  cane 
in  his  hand,  and  walked  lazily,  with  rather  an 
irregular  step.  I  observed  that  he  looked  sleepy, 
and  that  his  eyes  were  blood-shotten  and  puffy, 
as  though  he  had  been  up  all  night.     I  set  him 
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down  in  my  mind  for  a  gambler  and  a  drunkard, 
of  whom  I  had  seen  many  such  at  Steven's,  and  I 
concluded  he  might  want  money:  so  I  stopped  him. 
"  Master,"  said  I,  speaking  low,  "  I  ve  run 
away,  Sir." 

He  stopped  short  and  looked  at  me  a  moment 
very  hard. 

"  Run  away  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  I  answered. 
"Where    from,    Sir?"     he    asked,    speaking 
roughly. 

"  From  the  State  of  Georgia,  Sir,"  I  replied. 
"  Well,  Sir,"  said  he  then,  "  what 's  that   to 
me?" 

"  Sir,"  I  made  reply,  "  I  thought  may  be  you 
would  take  me  and  sell  me,  and  put  the  money 
in  your  pocket,  so  that  my  old  master  may  never 
t^et  me  any  more." 

"  Hum!"  he  said.  "  What  part  of  Georgia 
have  you  come  from?" 

I  told  him  I  used  to  live  in  Baldwin  County, 
and  that  my  name  was  Benford ';  and  he  then 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions,  mentioning  the 
names  of  people  I  knew,  and  amongst  others 
that  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  He  seemed  satisfied  I 
told  him  the  truth,  and  bade  me  remain  where  I 
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was  for  five  minutes,  and  he  would  go  and  see 
what  he  could  do. 

This  occurred  not  far  from  the  St.  Charles' 
Hotel,  opposite  to  which  there  was — as  I  subse- 
quently found  out — an  auction-room  for  the  sale 
of  negroes.  He  went  in,  and  presently  came  out 
with  another  man,  whom  I  afterwards  learnt  was 
Theophilus  Freeman  the  negro-trader.  It  was  a 
crafty  thing  the  stranger  did,  to  bring  Freeman 
out  to  me.  By  so  doing  he  avoided  observation, 
and  gave  the  trader  an  opportunity  of  striking  a 
bargain  without  being  over-heard  by  any  other 
dealer.  Freeman  looked  at  me  a  minute,  and 
then  examined  me,  but  did  not  at  first  seem  dis- 
posed to  purchase  me.  He  found  fnult  with  my 
age  and  my  appearance,  and  said  I  should  not  go 
off  well,  as  I  was  not  smart-looking  enough.  The 
young  man  then  informed  him  I  was  a  carpenter, 
and  I  added  that  I  was  a  good  workman,  and 
worth  any  man's  money.  Freeman  upon  this 
asked  what  the  young  man,  my  supposed  master, 
wanted  for  me,  and  was  told  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  that  I  was  quite  a  bargain  at  that  price. 
The  trader  did  not  make  any  remark  about  the 
sum,  but  asked  to  see  the  bill  of  sale  relating  to 
me.     The  young  man  answered  that  he  had  no 
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bill  of  salt-  of  me ;  his  father  had  given  me  to 
him,  so  there  had  been  no  need  of  one.  He  added 
that  really  he  did  not  want  to  part  with  me,  for 
I  was  a  ''thorough  good  boy;"  but  he  had  been 
gambling;  had  lost  a  large  sum,  and  was  quite 
hard  up  for  cash,  so  he  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  raise  money  by  disposing  of  me.  Freeman 
replied  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  him,  but  without 
a  bill  of  sale  he  would  not  give  more  than  four 
hundred  dollars  for  me.  This  made  the  young 
man  very  nmrry,  and  he  swore  at  Freeman,  and 
cursed  him  for  being  so  hard;  but  after  more 
chaffering,  seeing  that  Freeman  was  firm,  he  con- 
futed to  take  the  sum  offered:  so  the  bargain  was 
struck  upon  the  spot,  and  they  both  conducted 
me  to  the  negro-pen,  where  I  was  shut  up  with 
other  slaves,  after  being  treated  to  a  meal  of  cold 
bacon  and  cabbage. 


(   no  ) 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   SLAVE-PEN    IN    NEW    ORLEANS. 

I  have  stated  that  the  slave-pen  to  which  I  was 
taken,  stood  facing  the  St.  Charles'  Hotel.  It 
had  formerly  been  an  old  Bank.  It  consisted  of 
a  block  of  houses  forming  a  square,  and  covering 
perhaps  an  acre  of  ground.  The  centre  of  this 
square  had  been  filled  quite  up  with  rubbish  and 
stones,  as  high  as  the  back  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
houses,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
yard  of  the  pen,  which,  it  will  be  understood,  was 
level  with  the  first  floor,  and  nicely  gravelled  for 
the  slaves  to  take  exercise  in.  The  houses  them- 
selves were  built  upon  brick  pillars  or  piers,  the 
spaces  between  which  had  been  converted  into 
stores.  Of  these  there  were  a  great  number,  one 
of  them  being  used  as  the  negro  auction-room. 

The  accommodation  for  the  negroes  consisted 
of  three  tiers  of  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  the 
yard  I  have  spoken  of  being  common  to  all. 
There  were  two  entrances  to  the  pen,  one  for  the 
"  niggers,"    the   other    for   visiters    and   buyers. 
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The  windows  in  front,  which  overlooked  the 
street,  were  heavily  barred,  as  were  those  which 
overlooked  the  yard.  It  was  an  awfully  gloomy 
|>l;ice,  notwithstanding  the  bustle  that  was  always 
going  on  in  it. 

1  may  as  well  describe  here  the  order  of  the 
daily  proceedings,  as  during  the  whole  time  I  re- 
mained in  the  pen,  they  were,  one  day  with  the 
other,  pretty  much  the  same. 

A  mulatto  named  Bob  Freeman,  and  who  was 
called  the  Steward,  had  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  concerned  the  slaves.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  power  of  a  particular  kind,  and  did  very 
nearly  what  he  liked  in  the  way  of  making 
them  comfortable  or  otherwise ;  shutting  them  up 
if  he  disliked  them,  or  they  displeased  him :  ac- 
cording as  they  were  favourites  with  him  or  not. 
The  pen  would  contain  about  five  hundred,  and 
was  usually  full.  The  men  were  separated  from 
the  women,  and  the  children  from  both;  but  the 
youngest  and  handsomest  females  were  set  apart 
;is  the  concubines  of  the  masters,  who  generally 
changed  mistresses  every  week. 

F  could  relate,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  my 
subject,  sonic  terrible  things  I  know  of,  that  hap- 
pened, and  lay  bare  some  most  frightful  scenes  of 
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immorality  and  vice  which  I  witnessed ;  but  I  ab- 
stain, for  reasons  which  my  readers  will,  I  hope, 
appreciate.  I  think  it  only  right,  however,  to 
mention  the  above  fact,  that  people  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaits  the 
young  slave  women  who  are  sold  away  South, 
where  the  slave-pen  is  only  another  name  for  a 
brothel. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  slaves  are  brought 
from  all  parts,  are  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  ages,  and 
arrive  in  various  states  of  fatigue  and  condition ; 
but  they  soon  improve  in  their  looks,  as  they  are 
regularly  fed,  and  have  plenty  to  eat.  As  soon 
as  we  were  roused  in  the  morning,  there  was  a 
general  washing,  and  combing,  and  shaving,  pull- 
ing out  of  grey  hairs,  and  dyeing  the  hair  of  those 
who  were  too  grey  to  be  plucked  without  making 
them  bald.  When  this  was  over — and  it  was  no 
light  business — we  used  to  breakfast,  getting  bread, 
and  bacon,  and  coffee,  of  which  a  sufficiency  was 
given  to  us,  that  we  might  plump  up  and  become 
sleek.  Bob  would  then  proceed  to  instruct  us 
how  to  show  ourselves  off,  and  afterwards  form  us 
into  companies,  according  to  our  size  ;  those  who 
were  nearly  of  the  same  height  and  make  being 
put  into  separate  lots ;  the  men,  the  women,  and 
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the  children  of  both  sexes,  being  divided  off  all 
alike.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the 
various  members  of  a  family  were  of  necessity 
separated,  and  would  often  see  the  last  of  one 
another  in  that  dreadful  show-room.  The  buying 
commenced  at  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
lasted  till  one,  during  which  time  we  were  obliged 
to  be  sitting  about  in  our  respective  companies, 
ready  for  inspection.  At  one  we  used  to  go  to 
dinner,  our  usual  food  being  a  repetition  of  the 
morning  meal,  varied  with  vegetables,  and  a  little 
fruit  sometimes.  After  dinner  we  were  compelled 
to  walk,  and  dance,  and  kick  about  in  the  yard, 
for  exercise ;  and  Bob,  who  had  a  fiddle,  used  to 
play  up  jigs  for  us  to  dance  to.  If  we  did  not 
dance  to  his  fiddle,  we  used  to  have  to  do  so  to 
his  whip,  so  no  wonder  we  used  our  legs  hand- 
somely, though  the  music  was  none  of  the  best. 
When  our  exercises  were  over,  we  used  to  be 
"  sized  out "  again,  ready  for  the  afternoon  sale, 
which  commenced  at  three,  and  ended  at  six. 
This  over,  we  had  tea,  and  were  then  free  to  do 
what  we  liked  in  the  pen,  until  Bob  rang  us  off 
to  bed  at  ten. 

Of  course  our  ranks  were  constantly  thinned 
by  sales,  and  as  constantly  recruited  by  fresh 
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arrivals.  Amongst  other  "  nigger  speculators  " 
whom  I  remember  bringing  in  their  coffles,  were 
Williams  from  Washington,  and  Redford  and 
Kelly  from  Kentucky,  and  M'Cargo  from  Rich- 
mond, in  Virginia,  who  was  Freeman's  partner. 
It  was  surprising  what  large  gangs  they  brought 
in,  frequently  filling  the  pen. 

At  the  top  of  the  building  there  was  an  attic 
called  the  "  flogging-room."    It  was  quite  empty. 
Screwed   into    the    floor  were    several    rows   of 
wooden  cleets,  for  the  purpose  of  reaving  cords 
through.     The  name  of  the  room  tells  what  used 
to  be  done  here.     Every  day  there  was  flogging 
goino'  on.    It  is  a  rule  amongst  "  nigger  dealers," 
not  to   flog  with   any  instrument  that  will   cut 
the  skin,  because  this  would  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  "  property ;"  therefore  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  with  what  is  called  a  "  flopping  paddle." 
The  "  flop  "  is  of  leather,  about  a  foot-and-a-half 
long,  and  as  broad  as   the   palm  of  the  hand ; 
perhaps  a  little  broader  :  the  handle  is  of  wood, 
and  about  two  feet  long.     Men,  women,  and  girls 
are  all  punished  alike.     They  are  brought  in  and 
stripped  stark  naked,  and  laid  flat  on  the  floor, 
with  their   face   downwards,   their   hands  being 
made  fast  to  the  cleets  by  means  of  the  cords. 
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Sometimes  their  feet  are  bound  in  the  same 
manner,  but  usually  a  negro,  who  is  called  in  for 
the  purpose,  holds  the  victim's  feet  down  by  main 
force,  whilst  the  whipper  lays  on,  "  flop,  flop, 
flop,"  for  half  an  hour,  which  is  the  usual  time 
the  flogging  lasts.  The  punishment  is  dreadfully 
severe,  for  all  no  blood  is  drawn.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  forced  to  come  in  and  hold  the  feet 
of  women  and  girls,  and  sometimes  to  "  flop " 
them,  as  well  as  men  ;  but  I  was  never  myself 
punished  in  this  manner.  "Flopping"  was  in- 
flicted for  various  offences,  especially  the  un- 
pardonable one  of  "  not  speaking  up  and  look- 
ing bright  and  smart"  when  the  buyers  were 
choosing. 

As  the  importance  of  "  looking  bright  "  under 
such  circumstances  may  not  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  run  of  readers,  I  may  as 
well  explain  that  the  price  a  slave  fetches  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  general  appearance 
he  or  she  presents  to  the  intending  buyer.  A  man 
or  a  woman  may  be  well  made,  and  physically 
faultless  in  every  respect,  yet  their  value  be  im- 
paired by  a  sour  look,  or  a  dull,  vacant  stare,  or 
a  ceneral  dulness  of  demeanour.  For  this  reason 
the  poor  wretches  who  are  about  to  be  sold,  are 

i  2 
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instructed  to  look  "  spry  and  smart :"  to  hold 
themselves  well  up,  and  put  on  a  smiling,  cheerful 
countenance.  They  are  also  told  to  speak  up  for, 
and  recommend  themselves;  to  conceal  any  de- 
fects they  may  have,  and  especially  not  to  tell 
their  age  when  they  are  getting  past  the  active 
period  of  life.  It  is  quite  a  truism  that  "  a  nigger 
never  knows  when  he  was  born,"  for  though  he 
may  be  quite  certain  of  the  year,  and  might  swear 
to  it  blindfold,  he  must  say  he  is  just  as  old  as  his 
master  chooses  to  bid  him  do,  or  he  will  have  to 
take  the  consequences.  It  may  be  conceived  that 
"  nigger  trading "  is  as  much  a  calling  as  any 
other,  and  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
cheating  and  roguery  in  it.  There  are  "nigger 
jockeys  "  as  well  as  horse  jockeys,  and  as  many 
tricks  are  played  off  to  sell  a  bad  or  an  unsound 
"nigger,"  as  there  are  to  palm  off  a  diseased 
horse ;  and  the  man  who  succeeds  in  "  shoving 
off  a  used  up  nigger,"  as  one  sound  in  wind  and 
limb,  takes  as  much  pride  in  boasting  of  it,  as  the 
horse  dealer  does  who  has  taken  in  a  green-horn 
with  a  wall-eyed  pony.  Of  course  these  "tricks 
of  the  trade  "  are  known,  and  every  means  are 
employed  to  defeat  attempts  at  dishonest  sales.  I 
dare  not — for  decency's  sake — detail  the  various 
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expedients  that  are  resorted  to  by  dealers  to  test 
the  soundness  of  a  male  or  a  female  slave.  When 
I  say  that  they  are  handled  in  the  grossest  manner, 
and  inspected  with  the  most  elaborate  and  disgust- 
ing minuteness,  I  have  said  enough  for  the  most 
obtuse  understanding  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  the 
horrible  picture.  What  passes  behind  the  screen 
in  the  auction-room,  or  in  the  room  where  the 
dealer  is  left  alone  with  the  "chattels  "  offered  to 
him  to  buy,  only  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  ordeal  can  tell.  But  God  has  recorded  the 
wickedness  that  is  done  there,  and  punishment 
will  assuredly  fall  upon  the  guilty. 

I  do  not  think  any  pen  could  describe  the  scene 
that  takes  place  at  a  negro  auction.  The  com- 
panies, regularly  "  sized  out,"  are  forced  to  stand 
up,  as  the  buyers  come  up  to  them,  and  to 
straighten  themselves  as  stiffly  as  tbey  can.  When 
spoken  to,  they  must  reply  quickly,  with  a  smile 
on  their  lips,  though  agony  is  in  their  heart, 
and  the  tear  trembling  in  their  eye.  They  must 
answer  every  question,  and  do  as  tliev  are  bid,  to 
show  themselves  off;  dance,  jump,  walk,  leap, 
squat,  tumble,  and  twist  about,  that  the  buyer 
may  see  they  have  no  stiff  joints,  or  other  physi- 
cal defect.    Here  may  be  seen  husbands  separated 
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from  their  wives,  only  by  the  width  of  the  room, 
and  children  from  their  parents,  one  or  both,  wit- 
nessing the  driving  of  the  bargain  that  is  to  tear 
them  asunder  for  ever,  yet  not  a  word  of  lamenta- 
tion or  anguish  must  escape  from  them ;  nor 
when  the  deed  is  consummated,  dare  they  bid  one 
another  good-bye,  or  take  one  last  embrace. 
Even  the  poor,  dear,  little  children,  who  are  crying 
and  wringing  their  hands  after  "  daddy  and 
mammy,"  are  not  allowed  to  exchange  with  them 
a  parting  caress.  Nature,  however,  will  not  be 
thus  controlled,  and  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  the 
paddle  and  the  cow-hide,  the  most  fearful  scenes 
of  anguish  and  confusion  too  often  take  place, 
converting  the  auction-room  into  a  perfect  Bed- 
lam of  despair.  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  a 
cold  shiver.  I  often  dream  of  it,  and  as  often 
dwell  upon  it  in  the  day-time. 

Oh,  that  the  fine  ladies  of  England  could  see 
with  my  eyes  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I    AM    ONCE    MORE    SOLD. 

I  had  boon  sold  to  Freeman  under  the  name  of 
Benford,   by    which   name  I  was  known  during 
the  time  I  remained  in  the  pen,  and  here,  there- 
fore, I  lost  that  of  Fed.     The  verv  same  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  I  became  Freeman  s  property, 
the  young  man  who  had  sold  me  to  him,  came  to 
the  pen,   on  a  pretence   of  business.      He  soon 
found  me  out,  and  asked  me  to  run  off  with  him 
to  Mobile.     I  refused  to  do  so.    I  felt  afraid,  and 
did  not  want  to  incur  the  risk  of  encountering 
fresh    difficulties,  let    alone  that  I  had  my  own 
plan  of  escape  to  carry  out.     I  noticed  that  he 
was  better  dres-ed  than  when  I  met  him  in  the 
morning,  so   I  concluded   he  had  rigged  himself 
out  afresh  with  some  of  the  money  lie  had  received 
for  me.     He   saw  I  was  determined    not    to  fall 
in  with  his  proposal,  so  he  did  not  press  it.     He 
kept  on  talking  to  me,  however,  about  indifferent 
matters,  I   wondering  what  he   wanted,  when  I 
observed    that   his   attention   seemed  directed  to 
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Freeman  and  Mac  Cargo,  (whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,)  and  who  were  playing  cards  in  the 
gambling  saloon.  Every  now  and  then,  Mac 
Cargo,  who  lost,  would  run  across  into  his  own 
room,  and  take  a  handful  of  gold  out  of  his 
trunk,  with  which  he  would  return,  to  stake  and 
play  again.  We  could  see  all  this  very  plainly, 
as  the  rooms  were  on  the  same  landing.  The 
young  man  then  set  me  to  watch,  giving  me 
instructions  to  cough  if  any  body  stirred,  and  I 
saw  him  go  into  Mac  Cargo's  chamber,  straight 
to  the  trunk,  the  lid  of  which  he  lifted  just  high 
enough  to  allow  his  hand  to  go  in.  He  presently 
returned  with  a  great  handful  of  the  gold  pieces, 
six  of  which  he  gave  to  me,  and  then  went  away 
into  the  gambling  and  drinking  room. 

I  took  the  money  and  concealed  it.  I  did  not 
see  there  was  any  wrong  in  it.  I  said  to  myself 
it  had  been  got  by  selling  "  niggers,"  and  I  had 
as  much  right  to  it  as  anybody.  I  am  free  to 
confess  now  that  the  morality  of  my  argument 
was  none  of  the  highest,  but  I  judged  according 
to  the  notions  I  had  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  the  young  man,  as  I  was  removed 
next  day ;  nor  did  I  ever  learn  his  name. 

The  gold  proved  very  serviceable.     Being  in 
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want  of  tobacco,  I  asked  the  mulatto  steward, 
Boh  Freeman,  to  buy  me  some,  and  gave  him 
one  of  the  L^old  pieces  for  that  purpose.  He  did 
so,  and  brought  me  the  change  honestly.  Find- 
ing I  had  money,  he  selected  me  to  accompany 
him  out  to  purchase  provisions,  and  the  friendship 
and  likinsr  he  showed  for  me  ultimately  induced 
his  masters,  Freeman  and  Mac  Cargo,  to  place 
confidence  in  me  too.  I  used  to  go  everywhere 
with  Bob,  especially  when  he  had  to  take  negroes 
down  to  the  smith  s,  to  have  their  irons  taken  off 
or  new  ones  put  on.  By  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  thus  afforded  me,  I  contrived 
to  get  a  good  deal  of  information,  which  I  trea- 
sured up  for  use  at  a  future  time ;  for  I  still 
cherished  my  project  of  escape. 

I  remember  one  day  a  coloured  man  named 
George  being  brought  in,  heavily  ironed.  As 
usual,  Bob  and  I  went  with  him  to  the  smith's,  to 
have  the  irons  removed,  and  on  the  way  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  been  so  heavily  ironed.  He 
said  it  was  for  running  away.  I  questioned  him 
then  more  closely,  and  learnt  he  had  come  down 
the  Mississippi.  He  informed  me  of  the  route  he 
had  taken,  and  in  answer  to  further  questions, 
told  me  that  I  mi<rht  alwavsknow  the  Mississi 
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river,  because  its  waters  are  muddy,  and  that  if 
I  kept  to  the  muddy  water,  going  up  the  stream, 
it  would  take  me  into  Missouri.  This  was,  in 
my  circumstances,  a  most  useful  practical  hint. 
I  did  not  neglect  profiting  by  it  when  the  time 
came. 

In  like  manner  I  picked  up,  from  others,  a 
good  stock  of  valuable  knowledge,  and  began  to 
have  a  more  definite  idea  of  what  was  before  me. 
I  saw  that  my  success  would  depend  as  much 
upon  my  prudence  as  upon  my  resolution,  and  as 
I  now  knew  that  my  best  chance  would  be  to 
make  for  the  north,  I  directed  my  attention  to  the 
best  means  of  getting  there. 

I  could  very  considerably  extend  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  narrative,  were  I  to  relate  all  the 
incidents  that  occurred  to  me  during  the  three 
months  I  remained  in  the  slave-pen  at  New 
Orleans.  At  some  future  time,  I  may  add  to 
what  this  book  contains.  For  the  present,  I  wish 
to  confine  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
narration  of  those  things  which  more  immediately 
relate  to  myself.  One  particular  circumstance, 
however,  occurred  there,  which  I  will  just  men- 
tion, as  illustrating  the  working  of  the  system 
under  which  I  was. 
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It  is  a  regulation  established  in  New  Orleans 
by  the  local  authorities,  to  imprison  strange 
negroes  or  coloured  people  who  come  into  the 
city,  should  they  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
such  an  account  of  themselves  as  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  police.  Of  course  slaves  do  not  often 
come  without  their  masters,  so  that  the  regulation 
is  especially  oppressive  to  the  free  coloured  peo- 
ple who  may  be  compelled,  in  pursuit  of  their 
lawful  calling,  to  visit  the  city.  One  day  Free- 
man met  a  young  woman,  whom  he  knew.  She 
was  a  beautiful  mulatto ;  a  perfect  lady,  and  the 
wife  and  slave  of  a  gentleman  in  Natchez,  from 
which  place  she  had  come.  Freeman  probably 
threatened  her,  for  he  knew  that  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  knowledge  of  her,  the  law  gave  him  a 
power  over  her;  so  to  escape  the  ignominy  of 
working  in  the  public  streets,  in  what  is  called 
"  the  chain-gang,"  she  was  compelled  to  have 
her  trunks  conveyed  to  his  place,  to  let  it  be  sup- 
posed she  belonged  to  him,  and  to  stay  with  him 
till  his  Natchez  drove  came  in ;  which  was  nearly 
a  fortnight. 

From  what  I  have  related  of  the  pen,  it  will  be 
seen  that  when  once  a  man  is  in  it,  there  is  little 
hope  of  his  effecting  his  escape.     Still,  a  few  do 
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so,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  look-out  that  is 
kept  after  them.  I  remember  one  slipping  through 
our  fingers.  He  had  been  sold  as  a  "  guaranteed 
nigger ;"  that  is,  warranted  not  to  run  away.  In 
such  cases,  should  the  man  bolt,  the  seller  is 
obliged  to  refund  the  sum  he  received  for  him. 
Bob  and  I  had  to  conduct  this  man  down  to  the 
ship,  as  he  was  going  to  a  cotton  farm.  We  took 
him,  and  saw  him  quite  safely  on  board,  but  half- 
an-hour  after,  his  new  master  came  to  look  for 
him.  Bob  and  I  were  sent  to  help  in  the  search, 
but  we  never  found  him ;  so  Freeman  was  obliged 
to  "cash  up"  for  him.  I  remember  feeling 
envious  of  that  "  boy." 

Although  I  had  been  in  the  pen  now  so  long, 
and  been  put  up  to  sale  a  good  many  times,  I  had 
not  yet  found  a  purchaser.  One  reason  of  this 
was  that  Mac  Cargo  and  Freeman  demanded  a 
heavy  price  for  me,  but  also  in  some  measure 
because  I  did  not  care  to  speak  up  for  myself,  so 
that  my  looks  did  not  recommend  me  to  buyers. 
Freeman  knew  I  should  fetch  a  price  when  the 
spring-crops  came  on,  as  I  was  a  good  carpenter, 
so  he  was  in  no  hurry  at  first.  But  as  the  time 
wore  on,  and  he  found  I  did  not  go  off,  he  began 
to  suspect  the  truth,  and  he  and  Mac  Cargo  got 
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angry,  and  in  my  hearing  said  I  did  not  care  to 
try  and  sell  myself,  but  that  if  I  did  not  do  so 
soon,  they  must  make  me.  I  knew  very  well 
•what  that  threat  meant.  I  had  used  the  flopping- 
paddle  too  often  not  to  understand ;  so  I  thought 
I  ought  to  make  up  my  mind  now  to  save  my 
back,  by  endeavouring  to  find  a  master. 

Accordingly  I  began  to  draw  Bob,  and  having 
learnt  from  him  that  there  would  be  buyers  from 
up  the  Mississippi,  in  a  few  days,  I  determined 
to  pick  one  out,  if  I  got  the  chance.  I  wanted 
to  go  in  that  direction,  for  reasons  which  should 
be  plain  to  my  readers;  and  when  at  last  Bob  told 
me  the  buyers  were  come,  I  felt  quite  excited  with 
hope,  and  eager  to  meet  them. 

So  I  was  put  up  again  in  the  auction-room, 
and  I  to  -k  good  care  to  look  my  brightest  and 
answer  my  smartest.  Such  a  character  I  gave 
myself,  never  a  "  nigger "  had  before.  I  was 
careful,  however,  to  draw  out  the  buyers,  in  order 
to  learn  what  they  wanted  me  for;  which  I 
judged  <>i'  by  the  questions  they  put  to  me.  One 
day  a  man  eaine  in,  and  I  wa>  called  out  and 
made  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  His 
name  was  JVp-ey  James.  lie  was  a  great,  big 
robust  man,  with  dark  features,  and  wore  a  long, 
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shabby  blanket  coat.  His  countenance  was  very 
sour-looking,  and  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  looks  of 
him.  It  seems,  however,  that  mine  pleased  him, 
so  he  had  me  out,  and  felt  my  limbs,  and  squinted 
at  me  till  my  eyes  ached  staring  back  at  him,  and 
asked  me  all  sorts  of  questions,  which  I  answered 
quite  smartly.  At  last  he  struck  a  bargain  for 
me,  and  I  was  sold  to  him  for  twelve  hundred 
dollars. 

My  new  master  bought  a  good  many  others, 
besides  myself,  who  were  at  once  chained  and 
handcuffed.  Freeman  guaranteed  me,  so  I  was 
not  served  so ;  and  when  I  learnt  that  he  and  my 
new  master  placed  confidence  in  me,  I  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  try  and  get  away,  so  long 
as  we  were  in  the  city,  though  had  I  been  so 
minded,  there  was  no  lack  of  opportunities.  Bob 
and  I  were  charged  with  the  conducting  of  the 
drove  to  the  quay.  We  shipped  on  board  the 
steamer  Oceola,  when  Bob  and  I  parted  company. 
We  were  soon  off,  and  at  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day,  we  reached  a  landing, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  Jepsey  James'  house, 
just  below  the  Shirt-tail  bend  in  the  Missis- 
sippi. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

HOW  I  GOT  AWAY  FROM  JEPSEY  JAMES' 

My  new  master's  place  was  distant  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  landing.  He  and  his  fa- 
mily dwelt  in  a  dirty  log  hut,  which  formed  the 
principal  building  in  a  group  of  about  thirty  negro 
picket  cabins,  the  whole  enclosed  within  a  large 
"yard,"  about  four  acres  in  extent.  These  cabins 
were  made  of  four  crotches  set  upright  in  the 
ground,  with  cypress  slabs  across.  The  floor  was 
of  plank  laid  on  the  bare  earth.  It  was  an  un- 
comfortable, prison-looking  sort  of  a  place,  and 
the  sight  of  it  did  not  cheer  me  much.  His  wife 
was  a  small,  fiery  woman,  and  as  good  a  "  man 
of  business"  as  himself.  They  were  both  rich, 
and  had  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves.  The 
farm  was  a  cotton  farm.  James  grew  nothing 
else. 

After  we  reached  our  quarters,  we  got  supper 
and  turned  in  to  rest.  At  four  next  morning  we 
were  roused  up  by  the  "  nigger  bell."  It  hung 
upon  a  post  in  the  yard,  twenty  feet  high,  and 
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was  rung  by  a  rope.  It  was,  I  think,  the  month 
of  February,  for  it  was  towards  the  close  of  cot- 
ton-picking time,  and  we  all  went  out  into  the 
field  to  pick  cotton  from  the  bole,  the  child- 
ren from  ten  years  of  age  going  out  with  us. 
We  picked  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  cotton 
was  weighed  by  a  negro  driver  named  Jeff,  and 
we  got  our  first  meal,  consisting  of  potatoe  soup, 
made  of  Indian  corn  meal  and  potatoes,  boiled 
up.  It  is  called  "lob-lolly,"  or  "  mush,"  or 
"  stirt-about."  A  pint  was  served  to  each  hand. 
It  was  brought  into  the  field  in  wooden  pails,  and 
each  slave  being  provided  with  a  tin  pannikin 
buckled  round  his  waist,  the  distribution  and  dis- 
posal of  the  mess  did  not  take  long.  After  the  meal, 
we  set  to  again  until  night-fall,  when  our  baskets 
were  weighed  a  second  time,  and  each  hand's 
picking  for  the  day  told  up.  I  had  outpicked  all 
the  new  hands.  The  rule  is  a  hundred  pounds 
for  each  hand.  The  first  day  I  picked  five 
pounds  over  this  quantity ;  much  to  my  sorrow 
as  I  found,  in  the  long  run,  for  as  I'  picked  so 
well  at  first,  more  was  exacted  of  me,  and  if  I 
flagged  a  minute,  the  whip  was  liberally  applied 
to  keep  me  up  to  the  mark.  By  being  driven  in 
this  way,  I  at  last  got  to  pick  a  hundred  and  sixty 
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pounds  a  day.  My  good  picking,  however,  made 
it  worse  for  me,  for,  being  an  old  picker,  I  did 
well  at  first;  but  the  others,  being  new  at  the 
work,  were  flogged  till  they  fetched  up  with  me  ; 
by  which  time  I  had  done  my  best,  and  then  got 
flogged  for  not  doing  better. 

I    may  here  observe    that    the    women    pick 

much  faster  than  the   men,   their  fingers   being 

naturally  more  nimble ;  but  as  their  baskets  get 

filled,  they  become  heavier  to  lift,  and  they  lose 

time  in  removing  them  from  place  to  place,  so  that 

by  the  time  evening  comes  the  men  have  fetched 

up   with  or  out-picked  them.     The  baskets  are 

hamper-shaped,  and  contain  from  eighty-five  to  a 

hundred  and    twenty-five  pounds.      For   every 

pound    that   is    found    short   of   the    task,   the 

punishment  is  one  stroke  of  the  bull-whip.     I 

never  £ot  flogged  for  short  weight,  but  many  of 

the  others  did,  poor  things;  and  dreadful  was  the 

punishment  they  received,  for  the  bull-whip  is  a 

dreadful  instrument  of  torture,  which  I  may  as 

well  describe  in  this  place. 

First  a  stock  is  chosen  of  a  convenient  length, 
the  butt  of  which  is  loaded  with  lead,  to  give  the 
whij)  force.  The  stock  is  then  cleverly  split  to 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  butt,  into  twelve  strips. 

K 
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A  piece  of  tanned  leather,  divided  into  eight  strips, 
is  then  drawn  on  the  stock,  so  that  the  split 
lengths  of  the  wooden  stock  and  the  strips  of 
leather  can  be  plaited  together.  This  is  done 
very  regularly,  until  the  leather  tapers  down  to 
quite  a  fine  point,  the  whip  being  altogether 
about  six  feet  long,  and  as  limber  and  lithsome 
as  a  snake.  The  thong  does  not  bruise,  but  cuts; 
and  those  who  are  expert  in  the  use  of  it,  can  do 
so  with  such  dexterity,  as  to  only  just  raise  the 
skin  and  draw  blood,  or  cut  clean  through  to  the 
bone.  I  have  seen  a  board,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  cut  through  with  it,  at  one  blow.  I  have 
also  seen  a  man  fasten  a  bullet  to  the  end  of  the 
thong,  and  after  giving  the  whip  a  whirl  round 
his  head,  send  the  thong  whizzing  forward, 
and  drive  the  bullet  into  a  door.  This  fearful 
instrument  is  called  a  "  bull-whip,"  because 
it  is  the  master  of  all  whips.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed to  "whip  down"  savage  bulls,  or  unruly 
cattle.  I  have  seen  many  a  horse  cut  with  it 
right  through  the  hollow  of  the  flank,  and  the 
animal  brought  quivering  to  the  ground.  The 
way  of  using  it  is  to  whirl  it  round  the  head  until 
the  thong  acquires  a  certain  forward  power,  and 
then  to  let  the  end  of  the  thong  fall  across  the 
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back,  or  on  the  part  intended  to  be  cut,  the  arm 
being  drawn  back  with  a  kind  of  sweep.  But 
although  it  is  so  formidable  an  instrument,  it  is 
seldom  employed  on  slaves  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  disable  them,  for  the  "licks"  are  always  regu- 
lated to  an  extreme  nicety,  so  as  only  to  cut  the 
flesh  and  draw  blood.  But  this  is  quite  bad 
enough,  and  my  readers  will  readily  comprehend 
that  with  the  fear  of  this  punishment  ever  before 
us  at  Jepsey  James',  it  was  no  wonder  we  did  our 
utmost  to  make  up  our  daily  weight  of  cotton  in 
the  hamper. 

After  our  day's  picking  was  done,  we  got  for 
supper  the  same  quantity  of  "mush"  as  we 
had  for  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  this  was 
the  only  kind  of  food  we  had  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  with  Jepsey  James,  except  what  we 
could  steal. 

We  went  on  picking  cotton  for  two  weeks,  bv 
the  end  of  which  time  the  season  was  at  an  end. 
We  then  were  set  to  packing,  and  I  was  put  in 
the  jin-hou.-e. 

I  suppose  I  had  the  misfortune  to  get  a  run  of 
bad  masters.  Jepsey  was  ;i-  bad  as  any  of  my 
lornier  ones,  and  things  were  done  at  his  place 
which  makes  my  blood  curdle  to  speak  of.    For 
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instance,  he  would  flog  women  when  they  were 
in  a  certain  delicate  condition,  previously  caus- 
ing a  hole  to  be  dug  in  the  ground  for  them  to 
lie  in  more  conveniently,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
burden  they  were  carrying.  I  have  myself  witness- 
ed this,  and  e"ven  been  forced  to  hold  them  down. 
The  poor  women  were  dreadfully  hard  worked. 
I  have  known  them  to  be  taken  in  travail  when 
in  the  field,  and  immediately  after  their  trouble 
was  over,  compelled  to  return  to  work.  One  of 
these  women  I  well  remember.  She  was  as  white 
as  Ellen  Craft :  that  is,  she  might  have  passed 
for  a  white  person  without  much  fear  of  detection. 
There  were,  however,  it  seems,  but  very  few 
births  on  Jepsey  James'  plantation,  the  female 
slaves  being  over-driven  and  over-worked. 

Several  instances  of  cruelty  occurred  whilst  I 
was  there,  of  which  I  will  relate  one  or  two. 

Thomas  James,  Jep's  second  son,  had  cast 
his  eyes  on  a  handsome  young  negro  girl,  to 
whom  he  made  dishonest  overtures.  She  would 
not  submit  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  not 
overcome  her,  he  swore  he  would  be  revenged. 
One  night  he  called  her  out  of  the  jin-house,  and 
then  bade  me  and  two  or  three  more,  strip  her 
naked ;  which  we  did.  He  then  made  us  throw  her 
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down  on  her  face,  in  front  of  the  door,  and  hold 
her  whilst  he  flogged  her — the  brute — with  the 
bull-whip,  cutting  great  gashes  of  flesh  out  of 
her  person,  at  every  blow,  from  five  to  six  inches 
long.  The  poor  unfortunate  girl  screamed  most 
awfully  all  the  time,  and  writhed  under  our  strong 
arms,  rendering  it  necessary  for  us  to  use  our 
united  strength  to  hold  her  down.  He  flogged 
her  for  half  an  hour,  until  he  nearly  killed  her, 
and  then  left  her,  to  crawl  away  to  her  cabin. 

Poor  girl !  How  my  heart  bled  for  her ! 

Another  time  John  James,  another  of  Jep's 
sons,  and  a  married  man,  sought  the  wife  of  a 
slave  named  Abram.  In  order  to  gain  access 
more  easily  to  the  man's  cabin,  he  set  a  tree  on 
fire,  and  then  sent  Abram  to  watch  the  fence,  lest 
it  should  catch  and  burn  down.  Abram  sus- 
pected John  James'  design  upon  his  wife,  and 
that  this  was  a  mere  pretext  to  get  rid  of  him  for  a 
while.  His  cabin  was  a  full  mile  from  the  spot 
he  had  to  watch,  but  he  felt  so  uneasy  about 
home,  that  instead  of  stopping  at  the  fire,  he  ran 
to  and  from  the  fence  to  his  hut.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  fence — which  was  of  solid 
wood — took  fire,  and  burnt  for  the  distance  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.     I  mention  this  circum- 
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stance,  because  it  happened  on  a  certain  Satur- 
day night,  when  I  had  made  preparations  to  run 
off  on  the  Sunday,  and  I  was  compelled  instead, 
to  set  to  splitting  timber  to  make  the  fence  good. 
By  "  preparations,"  I  mean  that  I  had  been  look- 
ing out  for  chances,  and  made  up  a  plan  in 
my  mind  for  taking  a  fresh  start. 

Jepsey  James  had  all  along  inspired  me  with 
dread,  and  my  old  determination  to  get  away 
from  slavery  had  been  quickened  by  sundry  con- 
versations I  overheard  on  several  occasions,  all 
having  reference  to  me. 

One  day  master  came  in  with  a  "  nigger  hun- 
ter" and  his  six  dogs.  He  wished  to  frighten  me: 
at  least  I  concluded  so.  I  had  been  sullen  for 
some  days,  and  he  had  observed  it.  On  this 
occasion,  he  addressed  one  of  the  hands  named 
Amos: 

"Amos,"  he  said,  "when  are  any  of  you  nig- 
gers going  to  run  off  again  ?" 

"  We  does  n't  want  to  run  away,  Sir,"  Amos 
answered. 

"  Oh    yes  you  do,"  said  master.      "  You  'd 
better  run  off,  some  of  you.     We  've  got  some  of 
the  right  kind  of  dogs  now  to  fetch  you  back, 
quicker  a  heap  than  you  can  run  a-head.    You  'd 
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better  start,  some  of  yon.  In  less  than  two  days 
we  11  bring  you  back." 

He  looked  at  me  very  hard  and  suspiciously 
whilst  he  spoke:  so,  said  I  to  myself: 

"  Old  fellow,  you  're  speaking  at  me,  I  know. 
But  I  '11  give  you  and  your  dogs  a  chance  to 
track  me  yet,  any  how." 

On  another  occasion  I  overheard  him  speaking 
to  his  son  John,  with  whom,  by  the  way,  I  was  a 
bit  of  a  favourite.  He  said  I  looked  hard,  as 
though  I  should  give  him  some  trouble  to  break 
me  in.  He  added  that  I  must  be  flogged,  to  see 
how  I  should  stand  it,  and  that  it  would  have  to 
be  done  before  the  summer  came  on,  or  the  bushes 
sprouted  into  leaf,  as,  if  I  were  flogged  then,  and 
should  run  off,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find 
me  out. 

These  conversations  did  not  hold  out  a  very 
encouraging  prospect  for  me,  and  I  therefore 
determined  to  be  off  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  ar- 
ranged my  plan  in  my  head,  which  was  to  keep 
up  the  Mississippi,  and  make  for  the  North  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  only  now  waited  for  the 
favourable  moment  to  start. 

I  have  stated  what  circumstance  prevented  me 
from  setting  off  on  the  day  I  had  fixed  upon  for 
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making  the  attempt.  On  the  Monday  night, 
however,  having  now  been  at  Jepsey  James'  three 
months,  I  started  on  my  travels  once  more.  I 
watched  until  the  negro  quarters  had  been  inspected, 
then  skulked  out  into  the  yard,  where  I  had  ob- 
served a  small  skiff.  I  dragged  it  down  to  the 
water,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Arkansas  side,  the 
river  here  being  about  a  mile  in  width.  Having 
reached  the  bank,  I  turned  the  skiff  adrift.  I 
had  chosen  this  mode  of  making  my  escape, 
because  I  knew  the  skiff  would  be  missed,  and 
that  James  would  naturally  conclude  I  had  gone 
towards  New  Orleans,  and  would  hunt  for  me 
in  that  direction,  never  suspecting  I  should  go  up 
stream.  I  think  I  was  right  in  this  conjecture. 
Any  how,  here  I  was  safe  for  the  present,  and  I 
at  once  set  off  walking  as  hard  as  I  could  put 
foot  to  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

HOW    I    CAME   TO    BE   JOHN    BROWN. 

During  my  journey  I  observed  the  plan  I  had 
followed  on  former  occasions ;  namely,  walking 
by  night,  and  lying  by  ror  rest  and  concealment 
in  the  day,  sleeping  behind  logs,  like  a  wild  man. 
I  guided  my  course  by  following  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  but  I  was  frequently 
baulked  by  coming  to  inlets  or  bayous.  These 
are  considerably  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  are  full  of  alligators.  I  used  to  hear  these 
creatures  at  night,  snorting  and  plashing  about 
in  the  water — to  my  mortal  terror — for  I  did  not 
know  but  that  I  might,  at  any  moment,  unexpec- 
tedly fall  into  their  hungry  jaws.  When  I  came 
to  one  of  these  bayous  L  would  follow  the  bank 
until  I  came  to  a  ferry  Here  I  would  stop,  and 
watching  an  opportunity,  draw  the  staple  that 
kept  the  boat  fastened,  and  cross  over  in  the  boat 
to  the  opposite  side,  where  1  would  leave  it.  I 
would  then  go  down  that  bank  until  I  reached 
the  Mississippi  again.    I  lived,  or  rather  sustained 
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life,  by  eating  raw  corn,  potatoes,  pine  roots,  and 
sassafras  buds.  The  country  I  passed  through 
appeared  to  be  quite  thinly  inhabited ;  there 
was,  however,  plenty  of  wood  and  reed  cane,  so 
that  I  found  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  hiding  my- 
self, even  quite  close  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
From  these  places  of  concealment  I  used  to  watch 
the  steamers  going  up  and  down  the  river ;  and 
these  served  to  guide  me  in  my  course,  for  I  knew 
they  must  start  from  somewhere,  and  I  hoped  that 
I  might  find  friends  there,  and  rest  for  a  time. 

At  last  I  reached  a  great  town  where  the 
steamers  were  in  large  numbers.  I  cannot  say, 
with  any  accuracy,  how  long  I  Mas  getting  to  it 
many  weary  days  and  nights  I  know.  I  judge 
it  must  have  taken  me  at  least  three  months. 
Being  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go,  without 
information,  I  took  courage,  and  went  on  board 
one  of  the  steamers.  It  was  early  in  the  morning, 
and  there  were  not  very  many  people  about,  on 
deck ;  but  my  appearance  excited  the  suspicion  of 
the  captain,  who  pointed  me  out  to  the  mate, 
and  said  I  looked  like  a  runaway.  I  observed 
them  closely  without  appearing  to  do  so,  and 
went  to  the  cook,  who  was  a  coloured  man,  to  beg 
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something  to  eat.  He  gave  me  some  bread  and 
beef.  I  also  learnt  that  the  name  of  the  steamer 
was  the  Ellen  Kirhman,  and  that  the  great  town 
was  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri.  The  cook  asked  me 
a  great  many  questions,  but  I  did  not  like  to 
answer  him  too  freely ;  especially  as  I  was  watched 
by  the  captain  and  the  mate,  who  had  now  both 
placed  themselves  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  capturing  me,  as  they 
concluded  I  must  pass  them  to  get  ashore.  The 
Elian  Kirkman  was  one  of  the  outside  vessels. 
I  had  made  my  way  to  her,  because  I  thought 
there  would  be  less  chance  of  my  being  noticed  by 
the  along  shore  people.  Seeing  how  closely  I  was 
watched,  and  feeling  quite  satisfied  that  the  captain 
and  the  mate  intended  me  a  mischief,  I  made  up 
my  mind  how  to  circumvent  tbem  ;  and  watching 
a  favourable  moment,  suddenly  slipped  off  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  vessel,  at  the  stern,  and 
crossed  the  other  steamers  till  I  reached  the  shore. 
As  soon  as  I  felt  land  again,  I  walked  off  at  a 
tolerably  rapid  pace  down  the  quay,  and  turned 
sharp  round  into  the  first  street. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  people  were 
going  to  meeting.  I  noticed  a  number  of  coloured 
people   walking  all  in  one  direction,  towards  a 
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chapel,  where  some  more  were  going  in  :  for  the 
State  I  was  now  in,  bordering  on  a  Free  State,  they 
were  permitted  the  right — denied  to  them  in  other 
Slave  States — to  worship  God  like  other  folks.  To 
avoid  suspicion,  I  went  in  too  and  sat  down,  and 
waited  till  the  meeting  was  over,  and  all  the  congre- 
gation gone,  with  the  exception  of  the  deacons  and 
other  principal  men  belonging  to  it.  I  followed 
them  out,  and  after  we  had  gone  on  a  little  way 
they  closed  up  and  began  talkingto  me.  They  soon 
discovered  me  to  be  a  stranger,  and  one  of  them 
then  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him.  I  gladly 
accepted  his  offer,  and  he  fed  me,  and  gave  me 
a  hat  and  a  clean  shirt.  I  told  him  I  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  runaway,  but  was  not.  I  did 
not  like  to  tell  him  the  truth,  being  afraid 
of  getting  him  into  trouble.  In  the  afternoon 
I  went  to  meeting  again,  staying  till  it  broke 
up.  I  had  learnt,  of  the  friend  who  received  me 
in  the  morning,  the  name  of  the  minister  of  the 
chapel.  It  was  Cole,  and  I  did  think  of  going 
to  him,  but  gave  up  the  idea,  lest  I  might  expose 
him  to  danger  for  helping  me.  All  this  I  thought 
of  whilst  in  chapel,  and  at  last  made  up  my  mind 
to  leave  the  town  as  soon  as  it  got  dark.  When 
I  set  off,  however,  I  found  the  watch  about,  and 
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became  alarmed,  as  I  knew  they  would  capture 
me  without  ceremony.  I  therefore  slunk  back  to 
the  house  of  the  man  I  have  referred  to,  and,  quite 
unknown  to  him,  concealed  myself  all  night  in  the 
out-house.  Here  I  put  on  the  clean  shirt.  I  had 
a  bundle  with  me,  containing  an  old  waistcoat, 
an  old  Kentucky  coat,  which  I  had  procured  at 
New  Orleans,  an  old  pair  of  trowsers,  and  an 
old  shirt.  I  dressed  myself  in  these  things  and 
put  up  my  old  ones  in  the  bundle,  intending  to 
throw  them  away. 

In  the  morning  I  went  down  to  the  water-side, 
and,  on  my  way,  disposed  of  my  bundle  on  the  top 
of  a  pile  of  steam-boat  shafts  and  boilers.  When  I 
got  to  the  quay  I  asked  for  work,  saying  I  was  a 
carpenter.  I  might  have  hired  myself  over  and 
over  again,  but  I  really  did  not  want  to  do  so.  I 
only  wanted  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  get  safe  into 
thewoods  again,so  I  asked  such  a  high  price  for  my 
labour  that  nobody  would  hire  me.  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  my  conduct  in  this  respect  excited 
suspicion,  therefore  I  at  last  accepted  of  a  job, 
undertaking  to  come  the  next  morning  and  bring 
mv  weekly  pass;  for  I  had,  in  reply  to  the 
questions  put  to  me,  given  out  that  I  was  not 
free  but  was  allowed  by  my  master  to  hire  my- 
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self  out :  a  thing  that  is  often  done.  In  this  way  I 
avoided  many  embarrassing  questions,  and  got  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  some  very  useful  scraps 
of  information  ;  to  do  which,  indeed,  was  one  of 
my  principal  j  objects  in  coming  down  to  the 
quay. 

After  striking  my  bargain,  and  sauntering  about 
awhile,  I  started  off  till  I  came  to  the  woods,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  where  I  remained 
the  rest  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  it  got  dark,  I 
took  the  same  road  back,  intending  to  return  into 
the  town  j  but  I  became  alarmed,  and  coming  to  a 
steam-mill  between  two  ferries,  I  crept  along  on 
my  hands  and  knees  to  a  place  where  I  had 
noticed,  in  the  morning,  a  little  boat  fastened  to  a 
tree,  and  which  it  was  now  my  object  to  get.  It 
lay  between  the  two  ferries,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  the  upper  point  of  an  island  that  lies  between 
St.  Louis  and  the  Illinois  bank.  I  reached  the 
boat,  jumped  into  it,  snapped  the  chain  by  a  rude 
jerk,  and  put  off.  The  current  was  rapid  and 
very  strong,  and  the  river  of  considerable  width, 
and  full  of  snags.  My  object  was  to  make 
the  upper  point  of  the  island,  for  if  I  failed,  and 
struck  it  at  any  other  part,  I  knew  that  the  current 
would  draw  me  down  to  the  steam-boat   wharf 
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again,  where  I  should  be  discovered  by  the  watch. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  avoided  the 
snags,  but  at  length  I  touched  the  island,  at  the 
spot  I  have  mentioned.  On  reaching  the  bank  I 
encountered  another  difficulty.  The  current  had 
undermined  the  turf,  and  made  it  so  rotten,  that  I 
could  not  land,  not  being  able  to  make  the  boat 
fast  I  was  so  exhausted,  too,  by  the  efforts  I  had 
made  to  reach  the  Illinois  side,  that  before  I 
recovered  myself,  I  drifted  quite  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  down,  to  a  place  where  the  stump  of 
a  tree  stuck  up,  at  the  water's  edge.  Here  I 
succeeded  in  securing  the  boat,  and  when  the 
current  brought  her  gunwale  on,  close  enough  to 
the  bank,  I  leaped  ashore. 

By  this  time  it  was  daylight,  and  therefore 
dangerous  for  me  to  be  seen ;  but  I  had  no  alter- 
native save  to  walk  on  till  I  should  reach  a  con- 
venient place  of  concealment.  I  had  not  proceeded 
very  far,  before  I  saw  a  white  man,  to  whom  I 
made  up. 

"  If  you  please,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  do  you  know  of 
a  coloured  man  living  away  about  here?" 

"  What  name  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Well,  Sir,''  I  answered,  "  I  can't  remember 
his  name.  I've  forgotten  it.  But  1  was  told  he 
used  to  live  about  here." 
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"  Name  Csesar  ? "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  That 's  it,  I  think,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  yes,  there  's  a  coloured  man  of  that 
name  does  live  on  this  side.  He 's  down  away 
yonder,  a  good  bit,  cutting  walnut  cord-wood.  If 
you  go  on,  you  're  sure  to  meet  with  him." 

With  my  heart  leaping  almost  into  my  throat, 
I  thanked  the  man,  and  went  on,  and  some 
time  after  came  to  the  place  where  Caesar  was 
very  busy  plying  his  axe.  We  were  not  long  in 
coming  to  an  understanding.  I  told  him  my  story ; 
he  gave  me  shelter  in  his  shanty,  shared  his  food 
with  me,  and  I  sat  with  him  till  dark.  I  leamt 
from  him  that  he  was  the  only  coloured  man  who 
lived  on  that  side,  close  to  the  river,  for  there  was 
no  business  doing  there  ;  so  although  the  question 
I  had  put  to  the  white  man  was  quite  a  natural 
one,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placed,  I  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  myself 
on  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with 
Csesar  at  this  particular  time. 

This  good  fellow  gave  me  the  most  precise  in- 
formation about  the  country,  advising  me  what 
roads  to  take,  and  what  towns  to  avoid.  He 
advised  me  not  to  make  for  Chicago;  to  avoid 
Springfield,  and  to  go  to  Indianapolis  by  way  of 
Vandalia.     He  also  directed  me  to  call  at  a  place, 
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the  name  of  which,  I  think,  is  Rockville,  where 
I  should  find  a  coloured  man,  a  friend  of  his, 
from  Xorth  Carolina,  on  whose  aid  I  might  rely 
Accordingly  I  set  off  again  at  night,  walking 
until  day-break,  through  a  small  prairie,  extend- 
ing between  the  Mississippi  and  the  forks  of  the 
Springfield  and  Vandalia  roads.  By  the  time  it 
was  light,  however,  I  had  not  got  further  than 
about  seven  miles  from  the  river,  the  road  through 
the  prairie  being  cut  up  into  deep  ruts  by  waggons 
and  carts,  and  all  filled  with  mud  and  water.  As 
it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  continue  my  journey,  I 
looked  about  for  a  place  of  concealment,  and  soon 
found  one,  in  the  lock  of  a  high  wooden  fence, 
the  end  of  which  went  down  to  the  water's  edjre. 
Here  I  intended  staving  till  night.  I  made  my 
walking-stick  serve  as  a  seat,  by  fixing  it  across 
the  timbers  of  the  fence,  and  then  crouched  down, 
so  as  to  avoid  being  seen  as  much  as  possible; 
but,  overcome  by  fatigue,  I  fell  asleep. 
I  was  awakened  by  a  voice,  crying  out — 
"  Hallo,  old  fellow  !  Are  you  asleep  ?" 
I  looked  up,  and  remembering  the  advice  I  had 
received  from  Caesar,  never  to  look  frightened  if 
I  should  be  surprised  by  any  one,  I  answered, 
without  getting  up  : 
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"  No,  I  "m  not  asleep  !  I  was  asleep  till  you 
waked  me,  though." 

The  party  who  spoke  to  me  was  a  common- 
sized  man,  who  had  perched  himself  up  on  the 
top  of  the  fence,  which  was  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  high,  and  made  of  split  timbers,  ten  feet  and 
a  half  long.  He  held  a  fowling-piece  across  his 
lap,  and  had  I  started  off,  could  easily  have  shot 
me,  for  I  must  have  run  before  him,  the  fence 
preventing  my  getting  away  in  one  direction,  the 
water  in  the  other,  and  the  prairie  in  a  third. 

"  Which  way  are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"  I  'm  not  going  anywhere,"  I  replied.  "  I  'm 
sitting  down." 

Bethinking  myself  that  I  ought  to  show  a 
reason  for  being  asleep  so  early  in  the  morning, 
I  scrambled  up,  and  pretended  to  be  drunk, 
staggering,  and  reeling,  and  looking  foolishly  at 
him. 

"  Hie,  old  fellow!"  he  said,  then;  "you've 
been  drinking,  I  reckon." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  been  drinking  a  little,"  I  answered. 

"  Do  you  live  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

"  Oh  no !  My  home  is  in  Buffalo,"  I  made 
answer ;  for  Ctesar  had  told  me  to  say  so,  if  any 
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one  asked  me  such  a  question.  "  I  've  been  fol- 
lowing the  water,  and  I  got  away  round  to  New 
Orleans,  and  from  there  to  St.  Louis.  Now  I  'm 
going  on  through  the  country,  on  by  Vandalia,  to 
see  my  cousin." 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  the  man  said;  "you  had 
better  hire  yourself  out  to  me.  Don't  you  want 
to  cut  some  cord  wood  ?" 

"  What  sort  of  pay  will  you  give  me  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Haifa  dollar  a-day,"  he  answered. 

"  What  will  you  pay  me  in  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  would  n't  you  like  to  have  a  gun  ?" 

"  What  sort  of  a  gun?" 

"  This  one,"  he  said,  patting  the  one  he  held. 

"  That  gun  's  of  no  account,"  I  said;  and  here 
I  staggered  again. 

"  It  s  very  good  to  shoot  ducks  with,"  he  made 
answer. 

"  Oh,"  I  said;  "the  land's  so  wet  that  you 
can't  travel  by  it,  let  alone  going  into  the  water 
after  ducks.  But  I  think  I  '11  take  your  ofFer, 
for  the  weather  is  so  bad,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  along  very  well." 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  you  go  up  to  the  house 
yonder,  and  I  '11  go  to  Vandalia  road  to  get  some 
eggs." 

t  2 
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So  saying,  he  jumped  down  from  the  fence  and 
went  on. 

The  house  was  half  a  mile  from  this  place.  I 
made  straight  for  it,  but  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  was  in  the  horse-yard,  would  not  let  me  in 
when  I  knocked  at  the  door.  I  suppose  she  was 
afraid,  for  I  know  she  saw  me  as  I  was  going  by. 
I  turned  from  the  door,  and  observing  that  the 
men  in  the  field  had  stopped  their  horses,  and 
were  leaning  against  the  handles  of  their  ploughs, 
watching  me,  I  thought  it  best  to  go  up  boldly  to 
them,  so  as  to  avert  suspicion.  I  pretended  to 
want  work,  and  in  answer  to  their  questions,  told 
them  I  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  They  said 
they  did  not  want  any  mechanical  workman,  but 
that  if  I  went  on  the  Springfield  road,  down 
under  the  Bluff,  there  was  a  man  there  would 
employ  me.  As  I  saw  woods  in  the  direction 
they  pointed  out,  their  advice  suited  me  very 
well ;  so  I  went  on  till  I  got  into  the  woods  on 
the  Springfield  road.  Here  I  found  a  chunk  of 
a  blown-down  tree.  I  got  behind  it,  and  as  it 
was  crooked,  I  could,  by  lying  down,  very  con- 
veniently peep  out  from  under  the  crook.  I 
watched  to  see  whether  any  persons  were  fol- 
lowing me,  or  dogging  my   steps,  but  saw   no 
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one;    so  I  remained   till  dark,    when   I  set  off' 
again. 

I  had  been  wringing  wet  now  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  when  I  got  up,  was  all  of  a  shiver  ; 
but  I  went  on,  notwithstanding,  till  morning 
came,  by  which  time  I  was  in  the  high  road  to 
Vandalia,  having  crossed  the  woods  in  the  night. 
At  last  I  reached  the  place  to  which  Caesar  had 
directed  me.  Here  I  soon  made  out  the  man  I 
wanted.  I  got  a  rest  at  his  dwelling,  and  in- 
duced him  to  get  me  a  free  pass,  for  which  I 
made  him  take  an  old  watch.  With  that  pass  I 
assumed  the  name  of  John  Brown,  which  I  have 
retained  ever  3ince. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

I    AM    ADVERTISED    AS   A    RUN-AWAY. 

Having  now  assumed  such  a  name  as  I  could 
safely  travel  by,  I  set  off  for  Vandalia,  which 
took  me  a  week  to  reach,  Avalking  by  night,  and 
lying  by  in  concealment  in  the  day,  to  recruit 
myself  by  such  sleep  and  rest  as  I  could  snatch. 
I  ran  very  short  of  food  the  whole  time,  and 
experienced  many  serious  difficulties  from,  my 
ignorance  of  the  roads,  and  my  fears  of  being 
captured.  I  found  the  rivers  a  serious  obstacle, 
too,  for  I  did  not  always  light  upon  canoes,  ferries, 
or  the  proper  fording-places.  I  incurred  great 
risk  besides,  in  seeking  information  respecting  the 
best  roads  to  distant  places.  My  plan,  however, 
was  to  lurk  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
isolated  dwelling,  until  it  was  quite  late  in  the 
night,  and  people  were  fast  asleep.  I  would  then 
knock  them  up  out  of  their  beds,  when  they  would 
hasten  to  the  -window,  and  look  out,  half  awake, 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  would  then  put 
the  questions  I  wanted  answered,  and   as   they 
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could  not  see  my  colour  in  the  dark,  I  never 
found  them  backward  in  replying,  as  they  seemed 
always  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  bed. 
In  this  manner,  and  though  I  was  in  constant 
fear,  I  contrived  to  steer  pretty  clear  of  danger, 
keeping  by  the  high-road  from  Vandalia,  until  I 
reached  Terrehaute,  on  the  Wabash  river. 

I  crossed  this  river  in  a  canoe  which  I  found 
moored  to  the  bank.  It  was  in  the  night,  and  I 
had  to  walk  about  until  morning,  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  all  round.  I  watched  until  I  saw  a 
coloured  man,  whom  I  addressed,  and  to  whom 
I  told  my  story  In  the  course  of  conversation 
we  found  out  that  the  preacher  at  St.  Louis  was 
his  brother.  He  was  quite  glad  to  hear  of  him 
through  me,  and  took  me  home,  where  he  gave 
me  some  refreshment.  But  I  could  not  remain 
with  him,  he  said,  as  it  would  expose  him  to 
danger,  so  he  directed  me  to  a  settlement  of 
coloured  people,  situated  at  about  three  miles  from 
his  place,  where  he  intimated  I  could  remain  a 
while  in  safety.  I  reached  it  without  difficulty, 
and  passing  myself  off  as  a  free  man,  staid  in  the 
place  for  two  weeks,  doing  jobs  of  carpentering, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I  found  it  desirable  to 
start  off  again  on  my  travels,  in  consequence  of 
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the  people's  suspicions  becoming  excited  by  my 
answers  to  their  questions.  So  I  set  off  for 
Indianapolis,  the  road  to  which  I  had  ascer- 
tained. 

Here  I  got  a  great  fright.  I  chanced  to  fall  in 
with  a  coloured  man  who  was  out  white-washing. 
On  my  accosting  him  he  looked  at  me  very  hard, 
and  presently  informed  me  I  was  in  great  and  im- 
mediate danger,  for  that  there  were  advertisements 
out,  giving  an  accurate  description  of  my  person, 
and  offering  a  very  large  sum  for  my  apprehen- 
sion. This  was,  indeed,  sad  news  for  me,  though 
I  might  have  expected  it.  Jepsey  James  had 
issued  the  notices,  and  sent  them  flying  all  through 
the  country  by  means  of  the  steamers  and  other 
modes  of  transmitting  information.  My  friend — 
and  a  true  friend  he  proved  to  me;  may  God 
bless  him ! — told  me  it  would  be  more  than  his  life 
was  worth  if  we  were  seen  together ;  but  for  all 
that,  he  took  me  to  his  house,  and  concealed  me 
till  night.  On  our  way  he  pointed  out  the  pla- 
cards on  the  walls,  and  read  what  they  said  ;  and 
sure  enough  my  master  had  drawn  my  picture  so 
well,  that  nobody  could  have  mistaken  me,  un- 
less he  had  been  blind.  When  we  reached  his 
house,  he  gave  me  plenty  to  eat — not  before  I 
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wanted  it— and  -what  I  required  then  still  nmrc, 
good  advice,  of  which  lie  was  not  sparing.  He 
told  me  that  so  many  slaves  were  escaping  from 
slavery,  that  the  slave-holders  were  all  roused, 
and  determined  to  deal  a  terrible  revenge  on  the 
first  one  thev  caught  running  off.  Those  in  the 
more  Southern  states  had  sent  forward  to  their 
friends  north,  who  were  all  on  the  look-out  to  help 
them  in  defence  of  their  common  interests.  A  great 
many  runaways  had  been  traced  to  that  neighbour- 
hood, which  was  all  in  a  commotion  in  consequence. 
He  added  that  the  Quakers  were  known  to  have 
helped  off  the  runaways,  by  the  Underground 
Railroad,  and  that  they  had  been  brought  into 
great  trouble  through  it,  and  through  having 
otherwise  protected  the  coloured  people.  Numbers 
of  them,  he  said,  had  been  ruined  by  law-suits, 
which  the  slave-holders  had  brought  against  them; 
others  had  had  their  farm-houses  burnt  down, 
their  woods  and  plantations  set  on  fire,  their  crops 
destroyed,  their  stock  driven  off;  and  many  of 
them  had  been  themselves  seriously  injured  by 
the  violence  of  mobs.  Still,  they  kept  on  helping 
off  as  many  slaves  as  ever,  because  they  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  nothing  would  turn 
them  from  it. 
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I  felt  very  much  distressed  to  hear  of  these 
things  ;  and  though  I  had  never  seen  anv  of  the 
people  he  spoke  about,  my  gratitude  to  them  was 
unbounded,  for  I  felt  that  if  I  could  once  get  into 
their  hands,  I  should  be  safe.  I  have  since  learnt 
to  love  them,  for  what  they  did  for  me  then,  and 
for  what  they  have  done  for  me  since.  The  me- 
moir of  their  kind  deeds  will  ever  live  in  my 
heart  while  it  beats. 

My  friend  gave  me  a  full  account  of  the  Under- 
ground  Railroad,  for  as  I  did  not  understand 
any  thing  about  it,  I  asked  him  a  good  many 
questions.  I  have  been  permitted  to  add,  in 
another  chapter,  a  brief  history  of  it,  penned  by 
the  Editor  of  my  Narrative.  I  have  met  with,  I 
may  say,  many  hundreds  of  persons  in  England, 
who  do  not  know  more  about  the  Underground 
Railroad  than  I  did  once ;  and  to  those  who  are 
in  similar  ignorance,  that  chapter  will  be  as  inter- 
esting as  any  that  relates  to  myself. 

My  good  friend  also  informed  me  in  what  direc- 
tion I  should  go  that  night,  in  order  to  reach  a 
certain  town  on  Blue  River,  within,  say  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Carthage,  and  where  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  line  resided.  He  gave  me  his 
name,  and  precise  instructions  to  find  out  his  resi- 
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dence ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  do  not  think  it 
prudent  to  mention  his  name,  or  that  of  the  town 
in  which  he  lived  ;  nay,  perhaps  lives  now.  His 
was  the  first  station  of  the  Underground  line,  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  reach  it  that  night.  It  was 
thirty  miles  from  my  friend's  house,  and  he  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  necessity  of  making  up  my 
mind  to  accomplish  the  distance  before  day-break, 
or  I  should  certainly  be  lost ;  that  is,  captured. 
Of  course,  with  such  a  prospect  before  me,  I  had 
every  inducement  to  task  my  remaining  strength 
to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  cover  the  ground  within 
the  time,  though,  it  being  now  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, the  space  between  night-fall  and  day-break 
was  not  any  too  long  for  me  to  do  what  was 
before  me.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  set  in  quite 
dusk  to  make  it  safe  for  me  to  go,  I  took  leave  of 
my  benefactor,  and  set  out  with  a  stout  heart. 

What  I  endured  of  anxiety  that  night  will  never 
be  effaced  from  my  memory.  I  had  received  gene- 
ral instructions  for  my  guidance  on  the  road,  and 
been  told  what  villages  I  should  have  to  go  through. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  incurring  unnecessary  risk, 
when  I  reached  a  village,  instead  of  passing 
through  it,  I  would  make  a  turn  and  go  round  it, 
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endeavouring  to  strike  the  road  a  little  beyond. 
This  did  not  always  succeed.  More  than  once, 
after  going  right  round  one  side  of  a  village,  and 
coming  to  a  road,  my  heart  misgave  me,  and  in 
obedience  to  a  secret  presentiment  that  all  was  not 
right,  and  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist, 
I  turned  back,  and  beat  about  until  I  struck 
another  road,  even  retracing  my  steps,  more  than 
once,  until  I  came  to  the  road  that  left  no  mis- 
giving on  my  mind,  when  I  would  go  on  again  as 
brave  as  a  lion. 

Many  people  will  say  I  was  superstitious.  And 
so  I  was.  But  the  feeling  was  a  kind  of  instinct, 
whose  cautions,  even  at  the  present  day,  I  cannot 
help  minding. 

In  this  way  I  walked  and  ran  the  whole  night, 
but  as  day  broke  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
afar  off,  the  town  I  was  making  for,  and  very  soon 
after,  I  enjoyed  the  still  greater  pleasure  of  finding 
myself  in  a  place  of  safety. 


(    157    ) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

I    AM    BOOKED    TO    CANADA,    EXPRESS,    BY    THE 
UNDERGROUND    RAILROAD. 

I  had  been  instructed  by  my  friend  to  seek  out 
a  certain  coloured  man,  on  my  arrival  at  the  town 
in  which  I  now  was,  and  where  there  was  a  con- 
siderable settlement  of  Quakers.  He  had  given 
me  a  very  precise  description  of  the  spot  where  his 
house  stood,  and  by  what  signs  I  should  know  it. 
Accordingly  I  lost  no  time  in  seeking  it,  and  soon 
found  it  out.  My  new  friend  was  at  home,  and 
on  my  making  myself  known  to  him,  which  I 
did  liv  mentioning  the  name  of  our  mutual 
acquaintance,  he  knew  what  I  wanted.  He  then 
gave  me  directions  to  go  to  a  certain  house,  which 
he  pointed  out  to  me,  where  I  should  be  in  safety. 
He  could  not  accompany  me,  as  that  would  have 
been  imprudent,  and  have  exposed  him  to  danger. 
I  made  straight  for  the  place,  and,  on  being  seen, 
was  instantly  taken  in. 

Between  nine  and  ten  months  had  now  elapsed 
since  I  left  De  Cator  Stevens',  the  whole  of  which 
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time  had  been  one  of  sore  trial  to  me.  Having, 
however,  brought  my  readers  with  me  to  a  place 
of  rest,  I  wish  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  part  of  my 
history,  for  what  happened  to  me  here,  forms  an 
era  in  my  life. 

I  was  introduced  by  two  sturdy  young  men  to 
their  father,  as  "  another  of  the  travellers  bound 
to  the  North  Star."  The  old  man  laid  a  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  taking  my  other  hand  in 
his,  gave  me  a  welcome,  and  then  conducting  me 
into  the  parlour,  introduced  me  to  his  wife.  It  was 
now  past  sun-rise,  and  they  were  about  going  to 
breakfast.  I  was,  however,  taken  to  an  upper 
room,  where  I  had  a  good  wash,  in  a  white  basin, 
and  where  clean  linen  and  a  complete  suit  of 
clothes  were  brought  to  me.  After  refreshing- 
myself  by  this  wholesome  change,  I  was  re-con- 
ducted to  the  parlour,  and  seated  at  the  table. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  found 
myself  in  such  grand  company.  I  was  so  com- 
pletely abashed,  and  felt  so  out  of  my  element, 
that  I  had  no  eyes,  no  ears,  no  understanding 
I  was  quite  bewildered.  As  to  eating,  it  was  out 
of  the  question. 

"  Come,  friend  John  Brown,  thee  must  eat," 
said  the  kind  old  lady,  heaping  my  plate  up  with 
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fried  ham  and  eggs.  "  Thee  need'nt  be  afraid  of 
eating." 

"  I  'm  sure  thee  must  be  hungry,"  added  the 
old  gentleman,  handing  me  a  great  chunk  of 
bread.  "  Eat  away,  and  don't  thee  be  afraid. 
We  have  plenty  more  in  the  house." 

But  it  was  all  of  no  use,  and  though  an  hour  or 
even  half  an  hour  before,  I  had  felt  that  I  could 
devour  any  thing,  the  smoking  coffee,  ham, 
eggs,  and  sausages,  and  the  nice  white  bread 
could  not  tempt  me.  For  a  good  half  hour 
this  continued :  they  pressing  me  to  eat,  and 
I  quite  unable  to  do  so.  At  last  I  began,  and 
picked  a  bit  now  and  then,  receiving  encourage- 
ment as  my  courage  seemed  to  increase.  My 
appetite  came  with  my  courage,  and  then — oh  ! 
how  I  did  eat ! 

I  fear  my  readers  may  think  I  exaggerate  when 
I  tell  them  that  "  I  ate  straight  on  for  an  entire  hour, 
quite  steady."  I  demolished  all  the  ham  and  eggs 
and  sausage**  they  placed  before  me,  with  their  due 
accompaniment  of  bread,  and  then  a  round  of 
cold  salt  beef  was  brought  up,  from  which  I  was 
helped  abundantly.  I  could  not  but  notice  the 
looks  of  my  new  friends.  The  old  gentleman 
would  cough  and  wipe  his  eyes  now  and  then, 
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and  the  younger  folks  keep  exchanging  glances 
with  one  another.  The  old  lady,  fearing  I  should 
do  myself  an  injury,  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  draw  my  attention  off. 

"  Friend  John  Brown,  we  wish  to  talk  with 
thee,  as  soon  as  thou  can,"  she  said ;  "  we  want  to 
hear  all  about  thee." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  answered,  without  leaving 
off:  "  you  can  go  on,  ma'am ;  I  can  talk  and  eat 
too." 

I  dare  not  say  how  long  I  might  have  gone  on. 
I  had  not  eaten  a  meal  for  so  long,  that  now  it 
seemed  as  though  I  never  could  satisfy  my  craving. 
At  last  the  old  lady  said,  decidedly : 

"  Friend,  John  Brown,  thee  must  n't  take  it 
unkindly,  but  thee  must  n't  eat  any  more  now. 
Thou  can'st  have  some  more  in  the  day-time  if 
thou  like ;  but  thou  wilt  make  thyself  ill,  if  thou 
take  more  now." 

And  so  I  was  obliged  to  give  in. 

A  chapter  from  the  Scriptures  was  read  after 
breakfast,  which,  including  my  "  spell "  at  the 
table,  had  lasted  two  hours  from  the  time  we  sat 
down. 

I  was  then  conducted  into  a  safe  retreat,  where 
there  was  a  comfortable  bed  provided  for  me, 
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into  which  I  got,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  I  slept 
until  I  was  awakened  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  was  taken  down  to  dinner.  After  that 
we  sut  and  chatted  until  supper-time,  and  then  I 
went  to  bed  again.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I 
awoke,  and  finding  myself  in  a  strange  place, 
became  alarmed.  It  was  a  clear,  starlight  night, 
and  I  could  see  the  walls  of  my  room,  and  the 
curtains  all  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  around  me. 
I  felt  so  singularly  happy,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fear  I  was  in,  at  not  being  able  to  make 
out  where  I  was,  that  I  could  only  conclude  I 
was  in  a  dream,  or  a  vision,  and  for  some  minutes 
I  could  not  rid  my  mind  of  this  idea.  At  last  I 
became  alive  to  the  truth ;  that  I  was  in  a  friend's 
house,  and  that  I  really  was  free  and  safe. 

I  had  never  learnt  to  pray  ;  but  if  what  passed 
in  my  heart  that  night  was  not  prayer,  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  pray  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  cannot  describe  the  blessed  happiness  I  en- 
joyed  in  my  benefactor's  family,  during  the  time  I 
remained  there,  which  was  from  the  Friday  morn- 
ing to  the  Saturday  night  week.  So  happy  I 
never  can  be  again,  becau-e  I  do  not  think  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  may  be  placed,  will  ever 
be  of  a  nature  to  excite  similar  feelings  in  my  breast. 

M 
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At  length  the  time  came  for  me  to  go,  though 
I  was  not  previously  told  it  was  necessary  for  my 
own  safety  that  I  should  quit  my  benefactors. 
On  the  Saturday  afternoon  week,  there  had  been 
some  talk  of  the  camp  of  the  coloured  people, 
near,  where  they  met  for  worship,  and  I  was 
asked,  quite  cursorily,  whether  I  would  like  to  go 
and  see  it.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  When 
it  was  quite  dark— perhaps  it  might  be  eight 
o'clock — I  was  called  out  to  the  door,  as  if  to  go 
and  see  the  camp.  There  I  saw  three  saddle-horses, 
on  one  of  which  one  of  the  old  gentleman's  sons 
was  mounted,  holding  the  second  horse  by  the 
bridle.  The  other  son  held  the  third  horse,  and 
was  dismounted. 

"  Friend  John,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  safe  for 
thee  to  stay  any  longer  ;  nor  for  us  to  keep  thee. 
Come,  jump  up." 

There  was  no  alternative  but  for  me  to  get 
across  the  beast  that  had  been  provided  for  me. 
I  did  so,  not  without  suspicion  that  I  was  going 
to  be  taken  back  into  slavery.  I  hope  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  entertaining  such  a  thought ;  but 
after  all  I  had  passed  through,  I  was  not  ready 
to  place  implicit  confidence  even  in  those  who 
treated  me  as  a  friend.    I  am  sure  I  am  now  very 
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sorry  for  ever  having  suspected  my  noble  sa- 
viours. 

They  placed  me  between  them,  and  off  we  set 
as  hard  as  our  animals  could  go.  We  frightened 
a  lot  of  coloured  people  in  a  village  we  passed 
through,  who  were  coming  from  their  Saturday 
night's  meeting ;  and  not  a  few  persons  opened 
their  doors  to  come  and  stare  at  us,  we  made  such 
a  clatter.  At  about  twelve  we  reached  our  desti- 
nation ;  the  first  station  of  the  Underground  line 
from  head-quarters. 

I  remember  very  well  the  odd  reception  we 
met  with,  at  the  hands  of  the  bluff  old  Quaker  who 
received  us : 

« 

"What !  Only  one,  and  coming  at  this  time  of 
night.  Why  I've  room  and  food  ready  for  a 
dozen.     But  come  in,  come  in  and  rest." 

My  conductors  remained  talking  till  half-past 
one,  when  they  took  leave  of  us.  After  they  were 
gone,  I  sat  up  till  three,  telling  the  family  of  my 
escape  and  adventures,  and  then  I  retired  to  bed. 
The  next  day,  bring  Sunday,  the  family  went  to 
Meeting.  They  brought  in  to  dinner  a  middle- 
aged,  strong-built  Friend,  who  talked  with  me  a 
good  deal.  At  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  I  was 
told  that  horses  were  ready,  and  that  I  must  start 
m  2 
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-with  this  gentleman,  as  Ave  had  a  good  way  to  go. 
It  came  very  suddenly  upon  me,  to  leave  so  soon, 
but  I  complied,  of  course,  and  we  set  off. 

All  that  afternoon,  the  whole  nighf,  and  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  we  travelled,  only  stopping 
at  times  to  let  our  beasts  graze.  I  suppose  we 
went  a  hundred  miles,  crossing  the  Wabash 
again,  and  going  through  the  Indian  reserve  on 
our  way.  At  last,  at  about  three  on  the  Monday 
afternoon,  we  reached  the  station ;  and  glad 
enough  I  was. 

My  Quaker  friend  of  the  pleasant  countenance 
and  sturdy  frame,  remained  till  next  afternoon, 
when  he  started  back.  Finding  I  was  safe,  for 
the  present,  I  thought  I  would  stay  here  awhile. 
Accordingly  I  set  to  splitting  rails,  with  my 
host's  son,  and  shooting  squirrels.  But  the  sus- 
picion of  the  folks  around  became  excited,  so  that 
after  I  had  been  here  a  fortnight,  I  found  it  safer 
to  start  again.  I  was  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
my  host ;  and  having  been  provided  with  an 
ample  supply  of  corn-bread,  and  meat,  I  set  off 
to  another  place,  which  my  friends  indicated, 
about  a  hundred  miles  off.  I  was  three  or  four 
days  getting  to  it,  but  was  received  kindly ;  and 
here   I   should  have   remained  awhile,   but  was 
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informed  it  would  be  unsafe ;  so  after  resting  four 
days,  during  which  time  I  worked  splitting  rails, 
I  set  off  one  morning  for  Marshall,  in  Michigan. 

It  would  not  interest  my  readers  much  to 
follow  me  on  my  journey,  for  nothing  of  any 
consequence  occurred  to  me.  I  travelled  chiefly 
by  night,  that  being  the  safest  time.  Indeed,  I 
made  very  light  of  any  real  privations  I  now 
experienced.  The  sense  of  present  security,  and 
the  certainty  of  freedom  awaiting  me,  more  than 
compensated  me  for  temporary  inconveniences. 
I  felt  quite  happy,  knowing  I  should  meet  with 
none  but  friends  on  my  road  to  Canada.  My 
way  seemed  perfectly  clear,  and  the  only  descrip- 
tion [  can  give  of  my  sensations,  is,  that  I  felt 
like  a  new  man. 

I  arrived  in  Marshall  one  morning,  and  was  in 
search  of  a  certain  friend,  when  I  was  hailed,  as 
I  was  going  down  the  street,  by  a  number  of 
coloured  people  who  were  building  a  chapel,  and 
who  had  been  hired  to  do  the  work  by  Mr. 
Fitch.  They  asked  me  various  questions,  and 
I  soon  discovered  that,  like  myself,  thev  were 
fugitives  from  slavery.  Their  names  were  Sa- 
muel Patterson,  Xoel  Johnson,  Thomas  Smith,  a 
man  named  Samuel,  Elias    Karle,  and  Thomas 
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Christopher.  They  told  me  I  need  not  fear  any 
thing,  as  I  was  now  quite  out  of  danger,  and 
asked  me  whether  I  would  join  them,  and  work 
for  my  living.  I  readily  consented,  and  accord- 
ingly I  was  set  to  carry  bricks  and  mortar.  On 
the  third  day  I  felt  unaccountably  dull,  and 
something  told  me  not  to  go  to  my  work,  so, 
instead,  I  went  into  the  woods  to  cut  timber 
for  the  same  building,  which  occupation  suited  me 
better,  I  being  a  carpenter.  I  had  been  there  about 
half  the  day,  when  some  one  came  and  told  me 
that  the  props  of  the  chapel  had  given  way,  and 
that  the  men  had  only  escaped  by  a  sort  of  miracle. 
Another  curious  circumstance  also  happened 
whilst  I  was  employed  here.  Two  of  my  mates, 
Noel  Johnson  and  Thomas  Smith,  had  belonged 
to  one  John  Shelby,  of  Lexington,  in  Kentucky. 
They  had  been  willed  to  his  son-in-law,  one  West, 
and  he  had  removed  them  into  Missouri,  whence 
they  had  run  off.  West  traced  them  to  Marshall 
(where  I  fell  in  with  them,)  after  they  had  been 
there  quite  two  years,  and  one  day  made  his 
appearance  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  and 
taking  them  back  into  slavery.  When  we  heard 
of  it,  we  determined  to  stand  by  them ;  and  all 
rose,  as  one  man,  to  defend  them,  and  prevent 
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them  from  being  carried  off.  Finding  us  so  reso- 
lute, West  became  very  much  alarmed,  and  actu- 
ally appealed  to  his  former  slave,  Johnson,  for 
protection.  Johnson  at  once  extended  it  to  him  ; 
took  him  home  and  gave  him  some  dinner,  and 
afterwards  got  him  safely  away, 

But  to  return  to  myself.  I  remained  in  Mar- 
shall until  the  chapel  was  completed — that  is,  for 
about  a  twelvemonth — and  then  made  straight  for 
Detroit.  Here  I  fell  in  with  one  Mr.  Joseph  Teague, 
captain  of  a  party  of  Cornish  miners,  who  were 
fitting  out  to  explore  the  copper  region  on  Lake 
Superior.  I  engaged  myself  to  Captain  Teague, 
believing  that  I  should  be  safer  with  Englishmen 
in  the  mines  than  anywhere  else.  He  was  a 
native  of  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  where  he  re- 
sided when  at  home.  He  had  come  over  under 
contract,  to  test  the  copper-mines  belonging  to 
Jones  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  We  went  from  Detroit 
to  Copper  Harbour,  by  Mackinaw  and  Sault  St. 
Mary,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon 
River,  Michigan.  From  this  place  we  went  to 
Cyrus  Mindenhall's  location,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Porcupine  Mountains.  I  remained  working 
in  the  mines,  as  a  miner's  carpenter,  for  eighteen 
months,  when  Captain  Teague  started  to  return 
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to  England.  I  engaged  to  follow  him  almost 
immediately,  and  to  join  him  in  Redruth ;  but 
having  heard  a  great  deal,  since  I  had  been  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  of  the  Dawn  Institute, 
at  Dawn,  Canada  West,  I  wished  first  to  see 
something  of  it.  Accordingly  I  made  my  way 
to  it,  and  remained  five  or  six  months,  working 
at  the  saw-mill.  I  helped  to  saw  the  walnut 
timber  which  was  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park,  in  1851,  and  exhibited  in  the  Cana- 
dian department,  where  I  afterwards  saw  it  again  ; 
and  I  also  constructed  a  floating  self-acting  car- 
way,  designed  to  draw  timber  from  the  water  to 
the  saw,  which  answered  very  well,  and  for  which 
I  was  praised. 

I  had  not  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Dawn  Institute  were 
managed.  I  will  not  mention  names,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  speak  disparagingly  of  any  body. 
But,  in  consequence,  I  left  Dawn,  sooner  than  I 
intended,  and  having  a  little  money  to  receive  for 
work  that  I  had  done,  I  secured  a  berth  on  board  the 
Parliament,  Captain  Brown,  bound  from  Boston  to 
Liverpool.  We  left  the  former  port  the  last  week 
in  July  1850,  and  reached  Liverpool  on  the  10th  of 
August,  after  a  surprising  run  of  fifteen  days. 
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Thus,  after  all  my  trials  and  sufferings,  I  found 
myself  at  last  safely  landed  in  the  town  where 
p©or  John  Glasgow  left  his  wife  and  children  so 
many  years  before. 

I  lost  no  time  in  making  my  way  to  Redruth,  as 
I  was  anxious  to  begin  work  under  my  old  captain 
and  friend,  Joe  Teague.  To  my  great  grief,  when 
I  reached  the  town,  I  learned  that  he  had  never 
returned  to  England,  but  had  died  in  Boston.  I 
saw  his  son  William,  however,  and  a  friend  of 
the  captain's,  one  Mr.  Richardson,  and  also  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  from  all  of  whom  I 
obtained  testimonials.  There  are  now  miners 
working  in  the  mines  there,  with  whom  I  worked 
in  those  of  Lake  Superior.  Their  names  are 
Thomas  Champion,  Thomas  Williams,  James 
Vivian,  Richard  George,  William  George,  Tho- 
mas Polkinghorn,  and  Richard  Pascoe,  who,  with 
Captain  Teague  and  his  son  Joseph,  were  in  my 
mine,  and  worked  by  my  side. 

I  staid  two  months  at  Redruth,  earning  enough 
to  maintain  me  bv  reciting  mv  adventures  in  meet- 
ings  got  up  for  me  by  my  Cornish  friends.  I 
then  went  to  Bristol,  where  I  procured  employment 
at  a  carpenter's  shop.  I  remained  here  four  weeks, 
but  though  I  worked  hard,  I  did  not  see  my  way 
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to  rising,  as  a  man,  so  I  went  to  Heywood,  in 
Lancashire,  and  engaged  myself  to  Mr.  John 
Mills,  a  builder.  I  worked  here  until  I  found 
that  there  is  prejudice  against  colour  in  England, 
in  some  classes,  as  well  as  more  generally  in 
America;  and  as  I  had  an  object  to  accomplish — 
of  which  I  shall  speak  presently — I  thought  I  had 
better  make  my  way  to  London,  and  set  about 
seeking  the  means  of  carrying  that  object  out. 
With  this  view  I  quitted  my  employment,  after 
a  proper  understanding  with  Mr.  Mills,  with 
whom  I  was  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  reached  the 
metropolis,  one  Wednesday  evening,  some  time  in 
April  1851. 


(     171     ) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON,  TOBACCO,  AND 
RICE. 

Before  I  address  myself  to  set  forth  what  is  now 
the  grand  object  of  my  life ;  the  object  to  which 
I  wish  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  days,  and  the 
best  of  my  energies;  and  before  I  venture  to 
present  my  own  reflections  on  Slavery,  and  my 
views  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  put  it  down, 
it  may  be  useful  that  I  should  present  my  readers 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating 
Cotton,  and  Tobacco,  and  Rice,  as  practised  in 
the  plantations  on  which  I  have  myself  worked, 
or  have  had  opportunities  of  visiting. 

Cotton  being  the  staple  production  of  the 
Southern  States,  much  attention  is  paid  to  its 
cultivation.  When  the  price  rises  in  the  English 
market,  even  but  half  a  farthing  a  pound,  the 
poor  slaves  immediately  feel  the  effects,  for  they 
are  harder  driven,  and  the  whip  is  kept  more 
constantly  going.  I  often  think  that  if  the  ladies 
in  this  country  could  see  the  slave  women,  and 
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girls,  and  even  little  children,  picking  the  cotton 
in  the  fields,  till  the  blood  runs  from  the  tips 
of  their  fingers,  where  they  have  been  pricked  by 
the  hard  pod  ;  or  if  they  could  see  them  dragging 
their  baskets,  all  trembling,  to  the  scale,  for  fear 
their  -weight  should  be  short,  and  they  should  get 
the  flogging  which  in  such  a  case  they  know  they 
must  expect ;  or  if  they  could  see  them,  as  I  often 
have,  bent  double  with  constant  stooping,  and 
scourged  on  their  bare  back  when  they  attempted 
to  rise  to  straighten  themselves  for  a  moment : 
I  say,  if  the  ladies  of  this  country  could  see 
this,  or  witness  the  infliction  of  what  are  called 
slight  punishments  on  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures, they  would,  I  am  sure,  never  in  their 
lives  wear  another  article  made  of  slave-grown 
cotton. 

But  I  am,  perhaps,  wandering  a  little  from  the 
subject  immediately  before  me. 

In  the  fall-season  the  ground  is  pulverized  with 
the  plough,  with  a  view  to  cut  up  and  destroy  the 
worms  and  other  insects  which  usually  infest  the 
cotton -fields,  and  which  would,  unless  killed, 
commit  great  havoc  in  the  growing  season.  These 
worms  are  large,  thick  creatures,  that  burrow  in 
the  ground  till  spring-time,  when  they  come  out 
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and  nip  off  the  young  plants  quite  close.     When 
we  see  them  we  tear  them  in  two. 

In  March,  the  ground,  having  lain  fallow  during 
the  winter,  is  ridged  by  throwing  three  furrows 
into  one  ridge,  in  which  state  it  is  left  until  April, 
when  the  ridge  is  split  by  a  small  plough,  and 
the  cotton  seed  sown  by  hand  in  the  drill.  The 
ridges  are  four  feet  apart,  and  a  man  used  to  sow- 
ing, can  cast  the  seed  to  a  distance  of  from  five  to 
eight  feet  straight  before  him.  He  is  followed  by 
a  harrowing  party,  the  harrow  having  two  teeth. 
These  rake  the  earth  over  the  seed  in  the  drill,  whilst 
the  hinder  part  of  the  harrow  smoothes  it  over.  In 
fi\e  or  six  days,  in  open  weather,  the  seed  generally 
shews  itself,  and  when  it  has  come  up  a  little 
strong,  it  is  chopped  out  with  the  hoe,  in  spaces 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart ;  ten  or  a  dozen 
stalks  being  left  in  each  bunch.  A  small  plough, 
called  the  bull-tongued  plough,  is  then  run  alone- 
up  one  side  of  the  drills  and  down  the  other,  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  hoe-holes,  and  cover  the  crab-grass. 
The  latter  soon  springs  again,  and  is  very  trouble- 
some to  keep  under.  When  it  shews,  the  people 
go  round  with  heavy  hoes  to  scrape  it  down,  and 
trim  off  the  young  grass.  It  is  then  ploughed 
again  with   the   bull-tongued   plough,  to    break 
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what  are  called  the  "baulks,"  or  hard  ground, 
between  the  drills,  as  the  ground  must  be  kept 
open  to  admit  moisture  and  air,  without  which 
the  young  plants  would  shrivel  up  and  die. 

The  cotton  plant  does  not  begin  to  grow  very 
fast  until  the  roots  strike  the  sub-soil,  which  they 
do  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month.  Meanwhile, 
all  hands — men,  women,  and  children — have  to 
thin  out  the  plants  by  hand-picking,  a  most 
painful  process,  because  of  the  constant  stooping. 
They  are  compelled  to  go  across  a  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  acre  field  without  straightening  themselves 
one  minute,  and  with  the  burning  sun  striking 
their  head  and  back,  and  the  heat  reflected  upwards 
from  the  soil  into  their  faces.  It  will  take  a  good 
hand,  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  hand- 
pick  such  a  row.  The  next  thing  done  is  to  hoe 
up  the  ground  close  to  the  roots,  and  hoe  out  the 
grass  and  weeds.  The  overseer,  or  "  nigger- 
driver,"  or  the  master  himself  sometimes,  goes 
round  to  see  that  this  is  properly  done ;  and  for 
every  sprig  of  grass  or  stray  weed  that  has  been 
left  in  the  row  which  has  been  thus  "dressed," 
the  slave  who  has  left  it  gets  a  flogging  more  or 
less  severe.  The  hands  usually  go  into  the  field 
at  five  in  the   morning,  and  work   till   twelve, 
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when  they  get  breakfast,  for  which  an  hour  is 
allowed.  At  one  they  return  to  the  fields,  and 
work  till  it  becomes  too  dark  to  distinguish  any 
thing. 

When  the  plant  is  about  six  weeks  old  it 
begins  to  branch  out ;  but  it  requires  no  other 
tending  or  dressing  than  I  have  described,  until 
the  bole  or  blossom  begins  to  open,  which  is  about 
the  end  of  July.  It  ripens  very  quickly,  and 
keeps  on  blossoming  and  ripening  till  the  frost 
comes  in  and  stops  the  blooming.  It  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  cold,  and  should  be  picked  as  much 
as  possible  when  there  is  no  wet  upon  it,  either  dew 
or  rain.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  is  a  busy  time 
in  the  fields,  and  that  every  hand  picks  his  fastest 
Every  thing  depends  upon  the  care  with  which 
it  is  picked,  and  the  season  in  which  it  is  done. 
Dew  or  wet  makes  the  cotton  yellow  and  streaky, 
and  when  gathered  in  this  state  it  must  be  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  frost,  on  the  other  hand,  checks 
the  growth,  and  makes  the  fibre  short  and  dark. 
If  it  is  left  too  long  in  the  bole,  the  cup  opens  and 
throws  out  the  cotton,  which  then  looks  like  so 
much  snow  falling  in  a  stream  from  each  over- 
ripe blossom,  and  the  heat,  and  wind,  and  dust 
damage  it,  each  in  its  wey ;  besides  which,  the 
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bole  being  very  brittle,  breaks  up  into  little  pieces 
as  soon  as  it  is  touched,  filling  the  fibre  with 
woody  particles.  For  these  reasons,  when  the 
plant  is  just  ripening,  all  hands  are  set  to  pick  it, 
as  this  is  the  most  favourable  time.  The  women 
pick  cleaner  and  better  than  the  men  generally, 
because  their  finders  are  more  delicate  and  taper, 
and  they  can  more  easily  lay  hold  of  the  cotton  as 
it  lies  snug  in  the  pod.  Many  people  may  think 
it  is  a  very  light,  pleasant  occupation,  but  it  is  not; 
for  let  alone  the  large  quantity  that  each  slave 
must  pick  every  day,  the  bole  of  the  plant  when 
split  by  ripeness,  pricks  the  fingers,  even  when 
you  are  very  careful,  and  lacerates  the  flesh  round 
the  nails  so  as  to  cause  a  great  soreness :  besides 
which,  the  constant  stooping  is  terribly  irksome 
and  painful,  even  to  the  strongest-backed  man. 

On  rainy  days  the  people  do  not  pick  at  all, 
but  are  sent  into  the  jin-house  to  jin  and  pack. 
The  jinning  is  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
seed,  which  lies  closely  embedded  in  the  wool, 
and  is  not  easy  to  get  out.  The  jins  I  have  seen 
employed  are  the  roller  and  saw-jins.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  seed  is  extracted  by  hand-picking. 
This  is  usually  done  at  night,  more  to  keep  the 
slaves  employed  than  because  it  is  the  most  ex- 
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peditious  mode  of  performing  this  operation ; 
though,  for  saving  the  fibre,  nothing  can  come  up 
to  it. 

The  seed  is  used  to  make  oil  from,  and  al>o  oil- 
cake, on  which  sheep  and  horned  cattle  will  do  very 
well ;  but  it  is  ruination  to  hogs.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  seed  is  crushed  and  mixed  up  in  the 
"  mush  "  that  is  given  to  the  negroes ;  but  it  is 
unwholesome,  and  soon  brings  them  out  in  sores. 
I  have  been  made  to  eat  it,  thus  mixed,  in  my 
food,  until  I  broke  out  in  great  ulcers,  from  my 
ankle-bone  upwards.  Experiments  have  been  tried 
to  ascertain  what  quantity  a  "  nigger  "  could  bear 
to  swallow  in  this  manner.  Tt  was  found  that 
a  very  little  soon  sent  him  a  long  way  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  master  for  ever;  so,  unless  a  man 
wants  to  kill  his  "  niggers,"  or  make  them  unfit 
for  work,  or  to  spite  them,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  try  the  thing  on  any  very  lar<'e  scale. 

The  cotton  being  jinned,  is  now  ready  for  pack- 
ing. There  are  t^o  ways  of  doin^  this;  box- 
packing  and  bag-packing.  The  former  mode  is 
done  in  this  wise.  A  box  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions is  prepared,  say  about  five  feet  bv  three ;  in  a 
word,  of  the  same  size  as  the  bales  which  anv  one 
may  see  lying  on  the  wharves  in  Liverpool.    This 
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box  is  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and  a  packing- 
cloth,  made  of  what  is  called  "  gunny,"  is  placed 
inside,  having  cords  which  pass  underneath,  and 
hang  over  the  sides  of  the  box.  The  latter  is 
placed  beneath  a  screw-press,  or  one  weighted  by- 
hydraulic  pressure,  and  the  cotton  is  thrown  into 
the  box,  as  regularly  and  evenly  as  possible,  and 
pressed  down  quite  hard,  so  that  its  bulk  is  re- 
duced to  the  narrowest  compass.  The  cords  are 
then  brought  round  and  fastened,  and  the  bale  is 
ready  for  shipment.  Each  bale  may  weigh,  on 
an  average,  about  four  hundred  pounds. 

Bag-packing  is  a  different  operation.  It  takes 
five  yards  of  "  gunny  "  to  make  a  bag.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  a  hoop  is  sewn.  There  is  a  hole 
in  the  floor,  through  which  the  bag  is  dropped,  so 
that  it  hangs  by  the  hoop.  The  cotton  is  now 
packed  into  it  by  hand,  as  fast  as  it  comes  from 
the  jin,  and  rammed  down  with  a  packing-iron. 
This  implement  is  a  bar  of  iron  from  four  feet  and 
a  half  to  five  feet  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  of  an  eight-sided  shape  all  the  way 
down  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  flattened  out  at 
the  end  into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  till  it  is  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  This  must  be 
constantly  used,  or  the  cotton,  which  is  naturally 
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elastic,  will  "swell  back,"  and  the  bag  will  not 
weigh  the  right  weight,  namely,  from  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  or  over.     The  packer  has 
no  guide  but  the  hardness  of  the  cotton  to  <r0 
by;  so  that  it  is  pretty  much  guess-work  with 
him.     If  his  bag  should  be  short  in  weight,  or  he 
does  not  keep  up  with  the  jin,  he  gets  a  flogging. 
The  average  day's  packing  is  two  bags  for  each 
man.     Packing  is  very  hard,  oppressive  work. 
The  dust  and  fibres  fly  about  in  thick  clouds,  and 
get  into  the  chest,  checking  respiration,  and  in- 
juring the  lungs  very  seriously.     It  is  a  common 
thing   for   the   slaves   to   sicken   off  with   chest 
diseases,  acquired   in    the  packing-room  or  jin- 
house,  and  to  hear  them  wheezing  and  couo-hino- 
like  broken-winded  horses,   as  they  crawl  about 
to  the  work  that  is  killing:  them. 

As  a  closing  remark  on  the  subject  of  cotton- 
growing,  I  may  say  that  cotton-lands  work  out  in 
two  years,  when  they  require  rest.  Corn  is  sown 
on  them  for  a  rotation,  one  year,  which  is  often 
ploughed  in  green.  The  fourth  year  the  land  is 
quite  fit  for  another  sowing  of  cotton.  The 
average  produce  per  acre  varies  more  than  any 
tiling  else  that  is  grown. 

I  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of 
Tobacco. 

n2 
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In  the  month  of  February  they  begin  what  is 
called  "  burning  the  beds,"  that  is,  the  dry  brush 
is  burnt  off  from  the  beds  intended  to  be  sown  and 
planted.  The  ground  is  then  broken  up  with  the 
grubbing-hoe,  an  implement  something  like  a 
pick- axe,  only  that  it  is  four  inches  wide,  and 
heavy.  The  ground  must  be  well  manured  be- 
fore it  is  broken  up,  because  the  tobacco-plant  is 
greedy  of  food,  and  likes  good  living.  Indeed, 
without  it,  it  would  soon  pine,  and  grow  up  a 
starveling.  The  usual  manure  is  that  from  the 
stable  or  the  cattle-pen.  It  is  better  to  break  up 
the  ground  with  the  grubbing-hoe,  because  it  pul- 
verizes the  soil  more  effectually  ;  but  it  is  some- 
times done  with  the  plough.  When  the  seed-beds 
have  been  properly  broken  up,  they  are  raked 
level,  and  the  tobacco-seed,  having  been  pre- 
viously mixed  with  weak  wood-ashes,  is  sown 
broad-cast  over  them.  The  first  rain  that  comes, 
settles  the  seed  into  the  ground,  and  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  it  springs  up  in  about  five  days.  During 
this  interval,  the  ground  is  being  still  further  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  young  plants,  which  have  to 
be  transplanted.  Mounds  are  raised,  called  to- 
bocco-hills,  about  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
level   of  the   soil,  and  about   four  feet  in   area. 
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This  is  to  permit  the  water  to  flow  off  from  the 
plant?,  otherwise  they  would  be  drowned.  A  very 
little  water  will  do  this,  so  great  care  is  necessary. 
In  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  plant  is 
fit  to  remove  from  the  bed  into  the  field,  and  when 
the  favourable  moment  arrives,  all  the  hands,  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  forced  to  set  to,  trans- 
planting as  hard  as  they  can,  working  early  and 
late,  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days;  for  when 
young  the  seedling  is  very  delicate,  and  unless  it 
is  transplanted  just  at  the  proper  time,  it  dies. 
The  transplanting  time  lasts  from  the  middle  of 
April  through  May,  Two  seedlings  are  generally 
planted  in  each  hill,  and  when  they  have  struck, 
that  is,  rooted,  the  weakest  is  pulled  up.  As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  grow,  the  ground  has  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly stirred  around  the  roots,  or  it  would  clod ; 
and  it  must  also  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  It  is  a 
terrible  hard  time  for  the  slaves,  young  and  old, 
but  especially  for  the  small  children,  who  are 
better  able  to  creep  amongst  the  plants  and  pick 
out  the  weeds  with  their  little  fingers,  than  grown- 
up men  and  women  are;  and  they  are  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  more  suitable  to  do  the  transplant- 
ing. It  comes  very  hard  at  times,  too,  to  the  old 
slaves,  some  of  whom  I  have  seen,  who,  from  con- 
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stant  stooping,  could  not  stand  straight  up  to  save 
their  lives.  The  driver  is  very  sharp  and  active 
during  this  season ;  and  if  he  sees  a  hand 
"  straighten  "  from  his  work,  that  is,  stand  up  a 
minute  to  rest  his  back,  down  cmnes  the  bull- 
whip,  across  the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate 
man  or  woman,  with  a  loud  crack  like  a  pistol- 
shot. 

The  next  process  is  called  "  priming,"  that  is, 
pulling  oft'  the  lower,  scorched  and  withered  leaves, 
which  are  left  on  the  ground.  We  have  also  to 
look  for  a  worm  called  the  "  bud-worm,"  a  grub 
that  nips  off  the  sprouting  plant  and  conceals 
itself  in  the  ground,  and  which  as  much  damages 
the  plant  in  its  present  state,  as  the  one  I 
have  previously  mentioned  does  in  its  earlier 
stage  of  growth.  We  also  now  flat-weed  the  hills, 
that  is,  hoe  up  the  grass  that  grows  about  the 
plants,  with  a  flat  hoe,  after  which  the  ground  is 
well  ploughed  between  the  hills,  in  order  to  enable 
the  fibres  of  the  roofs  to  spread  kindly. 

By  this  time,  the  plant  is  getting  strong;  but 
nowT  it  is  requisite  to  be  more  vigilant  than  ever, 
for  the  tobacco-fly  is  looking  out  for  a  place  to 
lay  her  eggs.  She  comes  out  of  an  evening,  and 
lays  one  on  each  leaf.     If  the  egg  is  not  picked 
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off,  it  is  hatched  by  the  next  night,  and  in  two 
days  there  is  a  caterpillar,  or  grub,  as  big  as  a 
man's  little  finger.  Early  every  morning  gangs 
are  sent  round,  children  and  all,  to  hunt  for  the 
eggs  and  grubs,  and  pick  them  off,  as  also  for  any 
worms  that  may  be  about. 

Disgusting  as  it  may  seem,  the  slaves  have  to 
pull  these  grubs  in  two.  They  are  tough  and 
"  blobby,"  and  are  very  filthy  things  to  handle. 
I  have,  however,  known  my  old  master,  James 
Davis,  go  round,  and  if,  after  the  plants  had  been 
picked,  he  found  a  grub  left,  he  would  call  to  the 
slave  in  whose  row  he  had  found  it,  and  forcing 
his  mouth  open,  rub  the  vermin  against  his  teeth, 
to  teach  him  to  have  sharper  eyes  in  future. 

Another  good  hoeing  is  now  also  given  to  the 
plants,  and  if  any  of  them  are  high  enough  to 
"top,"  the  bud  is  nipped  off.  This  "topping," 
however,  is  systematically  done,  as  the  plant  shoots. 
It  has  the  effect  of  strengthening  it,  and  causing 
buds  to  spring  out  at  the  sides,  which  are  all  nipped, 
in  order  to  prevent  blossoming,  and  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  grow  luxuriantly  When  the  plant  is 
getting  ripe,  the  leaves  become  "  snarly,"  like  a 
bull's  face.  They  are  tried  every  morning,  by 
doubling  them   up   between  the  finger  and  the 
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thumb.     If  the  leaf  breaks,  it  is  ripe,  and  then 
comes  gathering  time. 

The  plant  is  now  slit  down  the  stalk,  close  to 
the  ground,  with  a  long  knife,  fashioned  like  a 
chase-knife,  and  then  cut  off.     It  is  then  set  butt 
upwards,  and  left  to  wither,  when  it  is  picked  up, 
thrown  across   the    arm,    earned  to  a   pile,   and 
laid  flat.     Here  it  remains  until  it   has  heated. 
It  is  next  shaken  and  hung  on  a  tobacco-scaffold- 
This  is  formed  of  sticks  about  eight  feet  lonjr, 
driven  into  the  ground.    The  upper  end  of  them  is 
crotched,  or  forked,  and  smaller  sticks  are  laid  in 
them.     Across  these  the  tobacco  i«  hung,  the  cleft 
in  the  plant  keeping  it  fast,  and  the  leaves  hang- 
ing downwards,  the  tips  of  them  being  about  five 
feet  from  the  ground.     When  the  plant  is  first 
gathered  it  is  as  green  as  a  cabbage,  and  has  to  be 
left  on  the  scaffold  until  it  turns  brown.     Should 
it  "cure  green,"  afire  is  made  underneath  the 
scaffold,  which  is  kept  burning  until  the  leaves 
dry,   and  are  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces  when 
touched.     As  soon  as  any  signs  of  damp  appear 
!n   the   atmosphere,  the  tobacco  is  gathered  and 
put  into  barns.     Here  all  the  slaves  set  to — chil- 
dren and  all — pulling  the  leaves  off  the  stalks, 
and  tying  them  up  into  bundles,  called  "  hands,'' 
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the  stalks  beinjr  thrown  aside  for  manure.  Some 
"  knowing  ones,"  called  "  sorters,"  are  selected  to 
pick  out  the  different  qualities :  that  which  is 
known  by  th<?  name  of  "  bird's-eye,"  is  merely 
the  ordinary  loaf  cut  up,  stem  and  all,  the  stem 
constituting  the  "  eye :"  the  sort  called  "  Caven- 
dish" is  the  same  ordinary  leaf,  only  stripped 
from  the  stem,  then  rolled  up  and  pressed  under 
a  screw- press. 

The  best  tobacco  is  grown  in  Virginia,  and  the 
land  on  which  it  its  grown  requires  rest  every 
other  year. 

I  will  now  say  a  little  about  the  growth  of  Rice, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  unhealthy  occupation 
in  which  a  slave  can  be  engaged. 

It  is  usually  grown  on  low  lands,  which  are 
useless  for  any  other  purpose,  and  which  are  easy 
to  flood,  either  naturally  or  by  sluices  constructed 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  spring  the  slaves  take 
hoes,  about  ten  to  twelve  inches  wide  in  the  blade, 
and  draw,  in  the  mud,  trenches  of  the  same  width, 
and  about  an  inch  deep,  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe. 
These  trenches  are  very  regular,  and  in  them  the 
rice  is  sown  in  the  month  of  March.  The  seed 
is  covered  in  lightly  by  drawing  the  back  of  the 
hoe  over  the  ground,  and  in  about  a  week  the 
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plant  peeps  up.  There  is  a  kind  of  grass,  called 
bull-grass,  which  is  very  troublesome  in  rice- 
fields,  as  it  springs  up  amongst  the  rice;  and 
between  the  rows  or  "  in-steps,"  and  being  of 
singularly  rapid  growth,  would  soon  choke  the 
rice.  This  grass  has  to  be  hoed  out  of  the  in- 
steps, and  pulled  up  as  it  springs  amongst  the  rice. 
Should  any  be  left,  the  slaves  are  most  severely 
flogged.  When  the  plant  is  about  half  leg  high, 
the  land  is  flooded  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  eight 
inches.  The  growing  crop  remains  under  water 
three  or  four  days,  during  which  time  the  slaves 
are  obliged  to  go  into  these  swamps,  grubbing  up 
the  grass  between  the  rows.  It  is  awful  work. 
Men,  women,  and  children  are  all  employed 
incessantly,  for  it  is  a  busy  time.  They  work 
naked,  or  nearly  so,  and  contract  all  sorts  of 
maladies.  There  is  the  muddy  soil  into  which 
you  sink  knee-deep,  and  which  sends  up  the  foul- 
est smell  and  vapour,  causing  fever  and  sickness. 
The  heat,  too,  from  the  sun  over-head,  re- 
flected back  into  your  face  from  the  water,  is 
intolerably  painful,  frequently  bringing  on  giddi- 
ness and  sun-stroke.  Then  the  feet  get  water- 
poisoned,  or  you  take  the  toe  or  ground-itch, 
when  the  flesh  cracks  and  cankers.      You  also 
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catch  the  "chiggers,"  a  small  insect  that  punc- 
tures the  skin  under  the  toe,  where  it  deposits  an 
egg.  This  soon  turns  into  a  live,  but  very  mi- 
nute, maggot,  which  breeds  in  the  flesh  very  fast, 
causing  a  great  lump  to  swell  up,  and  an  unen- 
durable irritation.  You  have  also  to  run  the  risk 
of  getting  bitten  by  all  kinds  of  water-reptiles,  and 
are  sure  to  have  some  sickness  or  other.  Fevers, 
agues,  rheumatism,  pleurisies,  asthmas,  and  con- 
sumptions, are  amongst  the  maladies  the  slaves 
contract  in  the  rice-swamps,  and  numerous  deaths 
result.  It  is  very  much  more  trying  than  either 
cotton  or  tobacco  cultivation. 

But  bad  as  the  work  is  whilst  the  water  lies  on 
the  land,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  it 
becomes  after  the  water  is  drawn  off,  when  the 
slaves  have  to  go  in  and  weed  with  their  fingers. 
The  stench  is  much  worse,  and  the  labour  heavier, 
because  the  feet  stick  in  the  miry  ground,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  drag  them  out.  During  the  growth 
of  the  rice  the  land  is  flooded  three  times.  The 
hands  are  regularly  tasked — every  man,  woman, 
and  child  having  their  allotted  portion  of  ground 
marked,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "staked"  out,  and 
that  portion  he  or  she  must  do.  The  usual  task 
is  one  acre  for  a  man,  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
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for  the  women,  and  proportionately  less  for  the 
children ;  or  a  certain  number  of  them  are  told  off 
to  one  man's  or  one  woman's  task,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  masters  are  very  particular  about  keeping  to 
any  average.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  by  any 
means,  for  the  task  to  be  doubled,  for  it  is  always 
"  staving  times  "  with  them ;  they  are  always  in 
a  hurry  to  get  the  crops  in,  and  always  in  a 
hurry  to  get  them  out. 

The  overseer  or  "  nigger  driver  "  is  also  ever 
near  by,  with  his  long  shot-gun  to  bring  down  a 
run-away,  and  with  his  bunch  of  "  chinkey-pen  " 
switches.  These  are  roasted  to  make  them  tough, 
and  are  from  four  to  six  feet  long.  They  "  lick  " 
the  body  very  badly,  scratching  and  tearing  the 
skin  as  they  are  drawn  across  it.  More  flogging, 
perhaps,  takes  place  in  a  rice-field  than  in  any 
other,  on  account  of  the  hands  leaving  grass  in 
the  "  in-steps,"  the  whole  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  root  up. 

The  plant  ripens  its  seed  towards  the  latter  part 
of  August,  and  through  September.  It  is  then 
cut,  and  left  to  dry  or  "  cure,"  and  when  dried, 
it  is  stacked  away  in  long  ricks.  During  winter 
the  rice  is  thrashed  out,  then  gathered  up,  and  put 
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into  large  mortars,  to  be  beaten.  Each  mortar 
will  contain  about  a  bushel.  It  is  pounded  to 
loosen  the  husk,  which  is  very  hard  to  get  off. 
Sometimes  it  is  passed  through  a  mill.  After 
this  it  is  sieved,  riddled,  and  fanned ;  the  broken, 
that  is  useless  for  sale,  is  given  to  the  negroes, 
and  the  rest  is  put  up  into  barrels,  ready  for  send- 
ing to  market. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A    FEW    WORDS    ON    THE   TREATMENT  OF   SLAVES. 

It  will  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing concerning  the  general  treatment  of  slaves,  as 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes.  I  have  had  a  little, 
and  consider  myself  qualified  to  speak.  I  have 
been  a  slave  nearly  all  my  life,  and  seen  as  much 
of  the  system  as  any  body.  I  have  not  narrated 
half  of  what  I  know,  for  there  are  some  things 
I  could  not  speak  of  in  a  public  way.  The  little 
I  have  told  may  afford  an  insight  into  the  system 
of  Slavery,  but  it  is  only  a  "  small  peep."  I 
have  suffered  enough  myself,  but  others  have  en- 
dured and  are  daily  enduring,  perhaps,  much 
more.     When  will  it  end? 

It  is  not  true — so  far  as  my  experience  goes — 
to  say  that  the  masters  treat  their  slaves  well, 
because  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so.  The  cattle 
are  better  treated  than  we  are.  They  have  warm 
stables  to  lie  down  in ;  they  are  tended  and  re- 
gularly fed,  and  get  plenty  to  eat;  and  their 
owners  know  that  if  they  over-work  them  they 
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will  knock  up  and  die.  But  they  never  seem  to 
know  when  we  are  over-worked,  or  to  care  about 
it  when  they  do  know.  If  we  fall  off  our  work, 
they  call  us  idle,  and  whip  us  up  to  their  mark. 
They  look  upon  us  only  as  working  cattle,  but  seem 
to  act  on  the  principle  that  there  are  no  bounds  to 
human  endurance.  Half  the  floggings  I  have  had 
at  any  one  time  would  have  killed  the  strongest 
horse.  Our  huts,  or  what  are  called  the  "  nigger 
quarters,"  are  only  of  logs,  with  a  flooring  of 
mud,  like  I  have  described  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  this  narrative.  The  wind  and  the  rain  come 
in,  and  the  smoke  will  not  go  out.  We  are  in- 
differently clad,  being  nearly  naked  half  our  time; 
and  our  doctor,  when  we  are  sick,  is  generally 
some  old  "Aunt"'  or  "  Uncle"  who  has  "caught" 
a  little  experience  from  others  ;  and  that  not  of 
the  best.  Our  food  is  insufficient,  and  of  bad 
quality.  We  never  get  but  two  meals  a  day : 
breakfast  at  twelve,  and  supper  when  our  work 
is  done.  The  general  allowance  is  a  peck  of 
Indian  corn  a  week,  which  may  cost  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  shilling  a  bushel.  It  ought  to  be  good, 
sound  corn ;  but,  more  frequently  than  not,  it  is 
shrivelled  up,  and  does  not  give  any  thing  like 
what  it  ought  in  meal.     Once  a  fortnight,  or  per- 
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haps  once  a  w  eek,  we  get  about  two  ounces  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  old  bacon,  which  is  generally 
alive  with  "  skippers,"  or  honey-combed  by  them. 
If  we  did  not  steal,  we  could  scarcely  live.  I 
believe  every  master  is  plundered  of  corn,  hogs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  such  lik?,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  by  his  slaves.  They  are  forced  to  do  it. 
Hunger  drives  them  to  it,  though  they  know  they 
will  be  flogged  if  they  are  found  out.  But  the 
fear  of  punishment,  instead  of  deterring  them  from 
committing  thefts,  only  makes  them  more  cunning 
in  trying  not  to  be  found  out. 

I  could  say  a  good  deal,  too,  about  the  laws, 
but  I  should  have  to  write  a  large  book  if  I  did. 
One  thing  I  know,  and  that  includes  all.  The 
laws  are  made  for  the  master,  not  for  the  slave. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise,  when,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  the  slave  is  only  a  "  chattel  ?"  It  is  all 
nonsense  to  say  that  the  law  protects  the  slave. 
It  does  no  such  thing  for  the  slave ;  indeed,  a 
coloured  free  man  cannot  give  evidence  against  a 
white  man,  so  that  even  murder  on  the  person  of 
a  slave  cannot  be  brought  home  to  the  man  who 
commits  it.  The  law  says  you  may  give  a  slave 
thirty-nine  lashes  if  he  is  found  roaming  about 
without  a  pass.     I  warrant  that  ten  with  the  bull- 
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whip,  properly  laid  on,  will  cut  any  man's  life 
out ;  and  this  is  twenty-nine  "  licks  "  within  the 
law.  Flogging  niggers  has  got  to  be  a  science 
almost.  But  nisicers  are  not  all  alike.  Some  will 
stand  harder  than  others ;  and  if  those  that  are 
weak  should  die  under  a  licking  that  another  has 
had  and  got  over,  where  is  the  law  that  can  touch 
the  master  ?  There  is  no  cruelty  under  the  sun 
that  hard-hearted  men  can  devise,  that  has  not 
been  employed  to  bring  "  niggers  "  into  subjection. 
The  masters  call  the  slave  a  "  chattel,"  but  they 
know  and  feel  he  is  a  man,  and  they  try  all  they 
can  to  tame  him,  and  break  down  his  spirit,  and 
the  law  supports  him  in  it 

Then  the  work.  The  time  a  slave  works 
depends  upon  his  master.  I  do  not  think  we  get, 
as  a  general  rule,  more  than  five  hours'  rest ;  if 
that  can  be  called  rest  which  is  nothing  but  a 
broken  doze.  All  the  time  we  are  at  work,  we 
work  in  right  down  earnest.  No  matter  whether 
it  is  by  the  day,  under  the  overseer's  eye  and 
whip,  or  by  the  piece  ;  for  slaves  are  often  set  to 
labour  by  the  task,  both  in  the  cotton  and  the  rice- 
fields.  This  is  a  great  deal  harder  than  working 
in  the  ordinary  way,  because  the  amount  of  labour 
required  to  be  done,  is  usually  fully  equal  to  what 
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an  able-bodied  slave,  male  or  female,  can  accom- 
plish, work  as  hard  as  they  may.  Some  work 
harder  than  others.  This  makes  it  worse  for  the 
rest,  as  what  these  do  is  adopted  as  a  guide  or 
standard  for  the  others,  who  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  to  keep  pace  with  the  nimbler  hands.  My 
old  master,  Stevens,  had  a  way  of  his  own  to  get 
the  most  out  of  his  folks,  at  task-work.  He  would 
pick  out  two  or  more  of  the  strongest  and  sturdiest, 
and  excite  thtm  to  race  at  hoeing  or  picking, 
for  an  old  hat,  or  something  of  the  sort.  He 
would  stand  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  observing 
their  movements,  whilst  they  hoed  or  picked 
across  a  certain  space  he  had  marked  out.  The 
man  who  won  the  prize  set  the  standard  for  the 
rest.  Whatever  he  did,  within  a  given  time, 
would  be  multiplied  by  a  certain  rule,  for  the 
day's  work,  and  every  man's  task  would  be 
slaked  out  accordingly. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  people  who  want 
to  make  out  tbat  this  system  of  task-work  is  the 
best  for  the  slave,  that  when  his  task  is  done  he 
has  the  rest  of  the  day  to  himself.  And  so  he 
has ;  but  then  he  never  gets  done  till  night-fall, 
and  often  cannot  finish  his  task  at  all,  and  is  then 
so  fatigued  he  can  scarcely  crawl  to  his  wretched 
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cabin.  He  is  very  glad,  when  he  pets  there,  to 
throw  himself  down  and  sleep.  Many  and  many 
a  time  I  have  gone  to  s'eep  without  my  supper, 
quite  dead  beat  with  fatigue :  and  I  am  a  strong 
man.  Then,  again,  you  are  never  sure  but  the  over- 
seer or  the  master  will  find  fault  with  your  work, 
and  make  you  go  over  it  again  to  mend  it,  besides 
giving  you  a  flogging  for  your  negligence.  There 
is  often  too  good  reason  for  fault-finding;  and 
no  wonder.  The  task  is  usually  so  heavy,  that  in 
the  hurry  to  get  through  the  day's  work,  the  ground 
will  not  be  clean  hoed,  or  the  plants  will  be 
broken  :  faults  which  never  escape  severe  punish- 
ment. But  the  system  Of  task-work  is  not,  I 
think,  usual,  except  on  the  smaller  plantations, 
where  the  master  does  his  own  overseering  and 
flogs  his  own  "  niggers ;"  which  some  of  them 
like  to  do.  There  is  an  economy  in  this  system, 
because  it  enables  the  master  to  do  without  an 
overseer.  After  he  has  ascertained  the  *peed  of 
his  "  nigg<  rs"  in  hoeing,  picking  cotton,  or  such 
like,  he  tasks  and  leaves  them.  He  has  then  only 
to  go  over  their  work,  and  can  at  once  detect  if 
any  of  ih«*  hands  have  fallen  oft";  and  as  each  had 
his  task,  he  is  in  no  difficulty  to  find  out  the 

delinquent.     The  ordinary  day's  labour  in  hoeing, 
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at  task-work,  is  about  from  eight  to  ten  rows 
across  a  fifteen  acre  field,  the  rows  being  about 
four  feet  apart,  when  the  cotton  is  growing.  If 
it  is  a  ten  acre  field,  there  are  more  rows ;  if  a 
twenty  acre  field,  fewer.  I  set,  what,  from  hard 
experience,  I  know  to  be  the  average.  The  task 
for  women  is  from  seven  to  eight  rows  of  fifteen 
acres  across,  or  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
men.  It  is  very  laborious  work.  It  breaks  the 
back,  as  the  body  is  constantly  bent,  and  the  arms 
are  continually  going ;  the  perspiration,  mean- 
while, streams  from  every  pore  of  the  body  till  the 
whole  of  it,  head,  hair,  and  all,  are  covered  with 
a  crust  of  mud.  When  the  cotton  is  older  in 
growth,  the  day's  labour  is  increased  one-third,  or 
thereabouts,  as  by  this  time  the  weeds  and  grass 
are  pretty  well  under.  In  North  Carolina  and  in 
Virginia,  the  tasking  system  is  not  so  bad  as  in 
Georgia  and  in  South  Carolina.  Where  there  is 
overseering,  the  negroes  are  driven  as  hard  as 
possible,  but  the  work  is  done  less  regularly,  and 
by  fits  and  starts.  The  negroes  will  flag  and  rest 
if  they  can  get  the  chance.  Whilst  they  do  so, 
one  of  the  number  is  usually  set  to  watch  the 
overseer,  and  when  he  sees  them  coming,  they 
give  a  signal,  and  all  hands  fall  to  again  as  fast  as 
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they  can.     Some  days  he  is   not  in  a  flogging 
humour,  and  then  he  will  ease  off  the  hands  a 
httle.     On  others  it   is  just  the  reverse.     Then, 
again,    there   is   all  the  difference  in   the  work. 
Some  fields   are  easy ;    some  hard  ;    some  have 
more  tjrass  ;  others  more  roots  ;  and  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  hands  are  hardest  pressed  where 
the  land  is  most  difficult  to  clean,  and  that  they 
are  eased  off  when   the  work    is  comparatively 
light.     In  picking  cotton,  an  ordinary  fair  day's 
pick  is  a  hundred  pounds.     In  Georgia,  a  day's 
task  picking  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds :  in 
Mississippi  about  two  hundred.     In  hoein"  corn, 
thirty-five   rows   of  ten  acres   across  is    a   task. 
The  hoers  are  generally  led  by  the  fastest  hand, 
and  the  rest  are  compelled  to  strain  their  utmost 
to  keep  up  with   him.     I   have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  task  system  is  very  bad  indeed  for 
the  negroes  ;  and  any  one  who  considers  the  facts 
I  have  given,  must,  I  think,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Having  alluded  to  the  fond  and  lodging  of 
slaves,  I  may,  perhaps,  put  in  a  word  here  about 
their  raiment.  We  get  two  suits  a  year,  consist. 
ing  of  a  cotton  shirt  of  <<wse  cloth,  and  panta- 
loons of  the  same  ;  the  whole  cost  of  which  does 
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not  exceed  half  a  crown.  We  get  a  blanket  once  a 
year,  and  sometimes  only  once  in  two  years ;  value 
not  more  than  from  one  shilling  and  six-pence  to 
two  shillings.  I  should  say  that  the  cost  of  a  ne- 
gro's clothing  does  not  exceed  eight  shillings  a  year, 
and  that  his  rations  do  not  cost  more  than  a 
shilling  a  week ;  so  that  Three  Pounds  sterling 
will  cover  his  keep  and  clothing.  There  is  then 
his  first  cost  to  be  considered.  But  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  master  is,  that  in  two  years  one  slave 
earns  enough  to  buy  another ;  that  is,  that  he  pays 
for  himself,  and  henceforward  all  he  earns,  over  and 
above  the  expense  of  keeping  him,  is  clear  profit. 
Before  I  close  this  chapter,  I  wish  to  add  a 
remark  or  two  about  the  slave-trade.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  are  no  slaves  imported  into  the 
South  from  Africa.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  There  was  a  planter  lived  on  an  estate 
adjoining  my  old  master,  Stevens.  His  name 
was  Zachariah  Le  Mar,  and  he  was  called  Squire. 
That  man  had,  to  my  knowledge,  five  hundred  of 
them,  all  fresh  from  Africa,  and  I  know  that  new 
ones  were  constantly  brought  in.  We  call  them 
"  Salt-backs."  I  remember,  too,  that  one  day, 
being  still  at  Stevens',  I  was  down  in  our  apple- 
orchard  shooting  red-headed  wood-peckers  with  a 
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bow  and  arrow.  John  Glasgow  was  with  me, 
and  there  came  across  to  see  him,  one  Tony  Wil- 
son, a  negro  belonging  to  John  Wilson,  whose 
farm  adjoined  our's ;  and  one  Boatswain  Smith, 
another  negro,  who  belonged  to  a  Doctor  Smith, 
living  three  miles  from  us.  They  were  native 
Africans,  and  could  speak  English  only  very  im- 
perfectly. They  met  in  the  orchard,  and  had  not 
long  been  in  conversation,  before  Tony  Wilson 
discovered  that  Boatswain  Smith  was  the  very 
man  who  had  sold  him  from  his  country,  within 
the  last  two  years.  He  got  into  a  great  rage, 
and  fell  upon  Smith  directly,  and  they  both  began 
to  fight,  butting  at  one  another  furiously.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  part  them,  but  we 
succeeded  at  last,  and  learnt  that  they  had  both 
been  brought  direct  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  with 
a  great  many  more.  Boatswain  Smith  had  been 
kidnapped  not  very  long  after  lie  had  been  the 
means  of  sending  his  countryman  into  Slavery. 
This  little  incident  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the 
fact  I  am  quite  sure  would  be  borne  out  by  close 
inquiry,  that  the  slave-trade  is  still  carried  on 
between  the  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Slave  States 
of  the  American  Union. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MY    REFLECTIONS. 

When  I  think  of  all  I  have  gone-  through,  and 
of  the  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  I 
have  left  behind  me  in  slavery,  every  one  of 
whom  may  be  undergoing  similar  or  even  greater 
sufferings,  I  ask  myself  when  this  is  all  to  end  ? 
and  how  it  is  to  be  ended  ?  I  look  upon  it  that 
slavery  is  kept  up  entirely  by  those  who  make  it 
profitable  as  a  system  of  labour.  Bad  as  slave- 
holders are,  if  they  did  not  find  their  account  in 
working  slaves,  they  would  soon  leave  off  doing 
it.  Their  badness  arises  out  of  the  system.  They 
must  get  work  out  of  their  "  niggers  "  any  how, 
or  else  they  will  not  get  profit.  To  make  them 
work  they  must  have  complete  control  over  them, 
and  the  laws  are  framed  with  an  eye  to  this  object. 
Noav,  "  niggers  "  will  work  well  enough  for  them- 
selves, but  they  do  not  care  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  another,  unless  they  are  forced  to  do  it.  And 
who  can  blame  them  ?  In  order  to  compel  them 
to  labour  for  the  sole  advantage  of  another,  the 
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whip  and  all  sorts  of  coercive  means  are  employed, 
and  this  is  how  the  cruelty  begins.     A  man  soon 
gets  hardened  into  it,  and  then  he  can  go  any 
lengths.     Cruelty  is  inseparable  from  slavery,  as 
a  system  of  forced  labour ;  for  it  is  only  by  it,  or 
through  fear  of  it,  that  enough  work  is  got  out  of 
slaves  to  make  it  profitable  to  keep  them.     Every 
slave  works  against  his  heart,  because  he  knows 
he  is  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  another  man. 
But  my  firm  belief  is,  that,  if  they  were  set  free 
to-morrow,  the  most  part  of  them  would  work  for 
the  planters  ten  times  better  for  fair  wages  than 
they  do   for  cow-hidings,   and  that  the  masters 
would  find  themselves  much  better  off.    It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  kind  masters.     I  do  not 
say  there  are  none.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
there  are  a  few,  though  I  never  had  the  experience 
of  them.     But  if  there  are  any,  they  are  good  in 
spite  of  the  laws,  which   would   make  the   best 
master  bad,  because  they  give  him  such  an  al- 
mighty power  over  his   slaves,   he   cannot  help 
abusing  it.     If  he  does  not  do  so  himself,  those 
about  him  do;  and  that  brings  it  to  the  same  thin"' 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.     It  is  not  of  any  use 
to  talk  to  the  slaveholder  about  the  wrongfulness 
of  holding  slaves.     The  chinking  of  the  dollars  in 
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his  pocket  makes  such  a  noise  that  he  cannot  hear 
you ;  and  so  long  as  his  pocket  is  full  you  may 
talk,  hut  he  only  keeps  on  never  minding  you. 
Now,  if  you  could  prevent  his  getting  the  dollars, 
he  would  begin  to  think  there  must  be  something 
very  wrong  in  slave-holding;  and  as  the  dollars 
slipped  away,  his  notion  of  the  system's  being 
wrong  would  grow  bigger  and  bigger,  till  he  would 
be  so  full  of  it  he  could  not  but  abandon  it.  And 
this  is  what  I  should  like  folks —especially  the 
anti-slavery  folks — to  understand  better  than  it 
seems  to  me  they  do. 

I  have  often  been  asked  how  we  slaves,  being 
so  ignorant,  come  to  know  that  holding  a  human 
creature  as  a  slave  is  wrong  and  wicked.  I  say 
that,  putting  the  cruelties  of  the  system  out  of  the 
question,  we  cannot  be  made  to  understand  how 
any  man  can  hold  another  man  as  a  slave,  and  do 
right.  A  slave  is  not  a  human  being  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  the  slaveholder  looks  upon  him 
just  as  what  the  law  makes  him ;  nothing  more, 
and  perhaps  even  something  less.  But  God  made 
every  man  to  stand  upright  before  him,  and  if  the 
slave  law  throws  that  man  down ;  tramples  upon 
him ;  robs  him  of  his  right,  as  a  man,  to  the  use  of 
his  own  limbs,  of  his  own  faculties,  of  his  own 
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thoughts;  shuts  him  out  of  the  -world  up  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  where  all  is  darkness,  and 
cruelty,  and  degradation,  and  where  there  is  no 
hope  to  cheer  him  on ;  reducing  him,  as  the  law 
says,  to  a  "  chattel,"  then  the  law  unmakes  God's 
work;  the  slaveholder  lends  himself  to  it,  and  not 
all  the  reasonings  or  arguments  that  can  be  strung 
together,  on  a  text  or  on  none,  can  make  the  thing 
right.  I  have  heard  long  preachments  from 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  try  and  shew  that 
slavery  is  not  a  wrong  system  ;  but  somehow  they 
could  not  fix  it  right  to  my  mind,  and  they  always 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a  hard  matter  to  bring  it 
square  to  their  own.  When  I  have  been  asked 
the  question,  I  have  had  in  my  mind  the  death- 
bed scenes  I  have  witnessed  of  slaveholders,  who 
all  their  lives  had  rioted  in  cruelty  to  their  slaves, 
but  who,  when  the  dark  hour  came,  could  not  leave 
the  world  without  asking  pardon  of  those  they  had 
ill-used. 

There  was  mv  old  nia-ter  Thomas  Stevens. 
Ever  so  many  times  before  be  realiy  did  die, 
he  thought  bis  time  was  eome.  But  though  lie 
made  a  mistake  on  all  these  oeea-inns,  and  reco- 
vered from  hi*  iiln-  >-<-,  in  his  frijits  lie  sent  for 
us  all  and  asked  us  to  forgive  him.     Many  a  time 
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he  would  exclaim,  that  he  wished  "  he  'd  never 
seen  a  nigger."  I  remember  his  calling  old 
Aunt  Sally  to  him,  and  begging  and  praying  of 
her  to  get  the  devil  away  from  behind  the  door, 
and  such  like.  It  is  a  common  belief  amongst  us 
that  all  the  masters  die  in  an  awful  fright,  for  it 
is  usual  for  the  slaves  to  be  called  up  on  such 
occasions  to  say  they  forgive  them  for  what  they 
have  done.  So  we  come  to  think  their  minds 
must  be  dreadfully  uneasy  about  holding  slaves, 
and  therefore  there  cannot  be  any  good  in  it.  All 
this  may  seem  to  be  trifling,  but  it  is  the  truth. 
In  our  ignorance,  we  have  no  light  but  what  comes 
to  us  through  these  little  chinks,  and  I  only  give 
what  I  have  myself  experienced. 

Then,  again,  when  the  masters  die,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  somebody  is  stronger  than  they  are. 
The  masters  always  try  to  make  us  believe  that 
they  are  superior  to  us  in  every  thing,  and  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  beings,  almost  next  to  God  himself. 
They  do  this  to  make  us  fear  them.  I  will  just 
relate  an  anecdote  that  may  illustrate  this  point. 

My  old  master  Stevens  once  missed  a  hen,  and 
wanted  to  find  out  who  had  stolen  it.  We  were 
all  called  up  and  asked  about  it,  but  nobody  knew 
any  thing  of  it.     He  said  that  it  was  of  no  use 
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trying  to  deceive  him,  for  he  should  be  sure  to 
find  out  the  thief.  He  got  a  lot  of  slips  of  paper, 
all  of  the  same  length,  and  made  us  each  take 
one,  telling  us  that  the  paper  Mould  grow  in  the 
hands  of  him  who  had  stolen  the  hen.  Next  day 
we  were  all  called  up  again  to  give  him  our  slip 
of  paper,  and  he  at  once  picked  out  the  thief,  who, 
it  seems,  being  afraid  his  should  grow,  tore  off  a 
bit  of  his  slip,  and  so  convicted  himself.  We 
found  this  out  afterwards,  of  course ;  but  at  the 
time,  we  thought  he  must  be  a  wizard  at  the  very 
least,  and  we  dreaded  him  all  the  more. 

To  such  tricks  as  these  the  masters  stoop,  in 
order  to  acquire  an  influence  over  their  slaves. 
But  when  we  see  them  sick,  and  hear  them  cry 
out  with  pain  and  fear  on  their  death-bed,  just  like 
we  do  when  we  are  being  flogged,  we  understand 
that  there  is  some  one  superior  to  them,  who  can 
make  them  feel  pain  and  torment  too ;  so,  after 
all,  we  come  at  last  to  learn  that  they  are  only 
poor  human  creatures  like  ourselves. 

So  this  is  the  way  we  got  to  learn  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  slave-holding.  When  a  man 
cannot  die  happy,  it  is  a  sure  Mgn  his  mind  is 
heavy  about  something,  and  our  masters  do  not 
leave  us  in  doubt  what  it  is. 
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But,  as  I  have  already  said,  slaveholders  are 
not  sensible  to   moral  arguments,  because   they 
believe  their  interests  are  bound  up  in  maintaining 
the  system  of  slavery.    I  would  not  advise  the  anti- 
slavery  party  to  leave  off  arguing  out  the  question 
on  moral  grounds ;  but  I  would  urge  them  to  pay 
a  little  more  attention  to  the  commercial  part  of 
the  subject.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  so  long 
as  anti-slavery  people,  or  those  who  profess  anti- 
slavery  sentiments,  continue  to  use  up  slave-grown 
articles,  the  slaveholders  will  keep  on,  thinking 
their  professions  are  hollow.     I  do  not  see  how 
the  system  is  to  be  put  down  except  by  under- 
mining  it.     I    mean   by  underselling   it   in   the 
markets  of  the  world.     I  believe  there   is  very 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting  free-labour  Sugar 
and  Rice.     The  chief  difficulty  is  in  procuring  a 
sufficient  supply  of  free-labour  Cotton.    Yet  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  if  proper  encouragement  were 
given,  a  very  large  quantity  could  be  soon  pro- 
cured from  Africa,  where  it  grows  wild,  and  might 
be  very  cheaply  cultivated;    or  from  the  West 
Indies ;    or  from  India ;    or  from  Australia.     I 
have  been  spoken  to  by  many  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject;    but  they  complain  of 
the  indifference  of  the  anti-slavery  public,  who 
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will  not  pay  a  small  advance  on  the  price  of  an 
article  made  of  free-labour  cotton ;  nor  encourage 
enterprises  set  on  foot  to  increase  the  supplies 
of  the  raw  staple.  But  they  will  cry  over  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  slave,  who  labours  under 
the  lash,  from  morning  till  night,  in  the  cotton, 
rice,  or  sugar-cane  fields,  and  who,  when  these 
commodities  rise  ever  so  little  in  price,  soon  has 
the  figure  scored  into  his  flesh,  and  so  finds  out 
the  markets  have  improved.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  if  slavery  is  to  be  put  down,  one  of 
the  most  certain  means — if  it  is  not,  indeed,  the 
only  one— is  to  reduce  the  value  of  its  products  in 
the  market*,  by  bringing  into  them  as  much  cot- 
ton, sugar,  rice,  &c— but  especially  cotton — as 
can  be  raised  by  free-labour.  This  cannot  be 
done  all  at  once;  but  it  can  be  done.  To  do  it 
well,  it  must  be  set  about  in  right  down  earnest, 
and  systematically;  and  I  intend  to  devote  the 
rest  of  my  days  to  doing  my  part. 

I  do  not  want  charity  help.  Thunk  God,  I  am 
a  strong  man  yet,  in  spite  of  the  privations,  hard- 
ships, and  sufferings  I  have  undergone.  I  have 
no  education,  and  until  I  can  settle  down  I  am 
not  likely  to  pick  much  up.  But  I  have  just  that 
sort  of  experience  which  I  believe  I  could  turn  to 
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account  were  the  field  open.  I  am  what  is  called 
a  "  handy  fellow."  I  am  a  good  carpenter,  and 
can  make  just  what  machinery  I  want,  give  me 
only  tools.  I  understand  all  about  the  growth  of 
cotton,  from  the  time  of  preparing  the  land  to 
receive  the  seed,  till  the  wool  is  jinned  and  packed. 
I  am  a  good  judge  of  its  quality,  too,  and  know 
what  is  the  best  kind  of  jin  for  the  various  sorts.  I 
do  not  say  this  for  the  sake  of  boasting.  My 
knowledge  has  not  come  naturally  to  me.  I  have 
acquired  it  in  a  very  hard  school,  and  I  want  to 
turn  it  to  account. 

And  why  do  I  say  I  do  not  ask  for  charity- 
help  ?  Because  I  feel  that  with  a  fair  field  I  can 
earn  my  OAvn  living.  I  want  to  do  it.  I  want  to 
rise.  I  do  not  want  to  stay  in  this  country  any 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  me  to  get  enough 
money  to  purchase  me  some  tools,  and  to  set  me 
going  in  the  world.  I  hope  to  realize  sufiicient 
for  this  by  the  sale  of  my  Narrative,  and  intend 
to  place  myself  under  the  guidance  of  the  good 
friends  I  have  found,  and  who  have  promised  to 
use  their  influence  and  interest  in  my  behalf,  to 
secure  me  a  fair  chance.  I  want  to  show  the 
world  that  a  "nigger"  has  quite  as  much  will, 
and  energy,  and  purpose  in  him,  as  any  white 
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man,  if  you  only  give  him  fair  play.  I  also  want 
to  show  my  coloured  brethren  who  are  in  Canada, 
that  they  might  do  something  great  for  our  people 
in  the  South,  by  turning  their  attention  to  grow- 
ing cotton  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  Africa.  By  so 
doing,  they  would  strike  slavery  a  hard  blow,  just 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  feel  it.  I  have  been  to 
Canada,  and  though  the  coloured  people  there 
may,  some  of  them,  be  doing  tolerably  well,  snow 
does  not  agree  with  their  complexion.  They  ought 
to  look  into  the  future.  They  ought  to  consider 
those  they  have  left  behind  them,  and  how  they 
can  help  them.  My  opinion  is,  they  could  do  so 
better  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  Africa,  than  in 
Canada.  Cotton  is  the  King  of  Slavery.  So  lono- 
as  there  is  a  good  market  for  slave-grown  cotton, 
so  long  will  it  pay  slave-holders  to  produce  it.  The 
coloured  people  must  do  their  own  work.  If  they 
stand  by  till  other  folks  do  it  for  them,  slavery 
may  take  a  long  lease  yet.  But  only  let  them 
once  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  they  have  a 
work  to  do,  and  set  abont  it  in  earnest,  and  Slaverv 
may  call  in  all  the  doctors  the  South  can  muster 
—including  old  Sam  himself— but  it  must  die,  in 
spite  of  even-  thing  they  can  do  to  keep  it  alive. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD. 

(From  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  April  1853.) 

No  railroad  in  the  world  deserves  greater  en- 
couragement than  the  one  which  bears  this  name, 
at  once  so  peculiar  and  so  expressive.  It  was 
originally  projected  to  connect  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union  with  the  Northern  : 
Slavery  with  Freedom.  It  may  be  said  properly 
to  commence  at  what  is  technically  known  as 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;  that  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  Slave  States  with  the  Free  States :  and  to 
terminate  at  the  southern  frontier  of  Canada.  Its 
course  is  by  no  means  regular,  for  it  has  to  en- 
counter the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains  and 
several  considerable  rivers,  including  the  Ohio. 
Lake  Erie  too  lies  in  its  track,  nor  is  it  altogether 
independent  of  forests.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
these,  and  numerous  minor  obstacles,  the  line  has 
been  constructed  with  admirable  skill,  as  they  can 
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testify  whose  circumstances  have  compelled  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  transit. 
Travelling  bv  it  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  be 
either  pleasant  or  altogether  safe;  yet  the  traffic 
is  greatly  on  the  increase.  It  is  exclusively  a 
passenger  traffic ;  the  trains  are  all  express,  and 
strange  to  add,  run  all  one  way,  namely,  from 
South  towards  the  North :  there  are  no  return 
tickets.  The  stations  are  numerous,  but  by  no 
means  conspicuous.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
projectors  having  been  to  get  the  line  itself  into 
good  working  condition,  the  stations  were  selected 
for  convenience  more  than  for  show.  They  lie 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  having  nothing  in 
their  external  appearance  to  distinguish  them  par- 
ticularly, though  they  are  never,  or  very  rarely 
missed.  Once  the  passenger  is  fairly  on  the  line, 
he  seldom  fails  reaching  his  ultimate  destination. 
Owing  to  the  great  danger  and  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  running  of  a  train,  extreme 
caution  is  requisite  in  regulating  the  hour  of  its 
departure,  and  no  small  amount  of  ingenuity  and 
dexterity  is  brought  into  play  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  passengers.  The  character  of  the  train  varies 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  exigencies  01 
the  case;   but  in  this  respect,  comfort   is  disre- 
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rtled  as  a  matter  of  trifling  importance,  in  com- 
parison with  the  principal  object,  winch  is  indi- 
vidual security-    The  Underground  Railroad  being 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  slaves,  who  are  running 
tor  freedom,  its  managers  are  not  known,  in  a  gene- 
ral w;iy.     It  is  rather  a  point  with  them  to  evade 
popularity,  for  detection  would  bring  with  it  no 
end  of  fines  and  imprisonment.    Yet  they  derive  no 
pecuniary  advantage  from  what  is  called  "the  for- 
warding business."     Thev  work,  like  noble  heroes 
as  they  are,  for  suffering  and  oppressed  humanity, 
and  for  no  other  reward  than  the  satisfaction  of 
their  conscience.     The  station-masters  belong  to 
almost  every  class  of  society,  and  are  dispersed  all 
over  the  regions  through  which  the  underground 
line  passes :  for  its  branches  are  very  numerous, 
and   require  extensive   and  constant  supervision, 
not  only  to  prevent  accidents,   (that  is,  seizures,) 
but    also    to    gather    information.     It    frequently 
happens  that  a  train  is  kept  waiting  several  days, 
sometimes  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  "danger" 
signal  has  been  made,  which  usually  means  "look 
out  for  slave-hunters."     Then  it  is  that  the  self- 
possession,  the  courage,  and  the  resources  of  the 
particular    station-master    who    has    the    convoy 
under    his   care,    are  largely   drawn   upon.     His 
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situation  at  these  times  is  most  critical,  for  though 
the  cunning  and  daring  of  the  reckless  and  expe- 
rienced slave-hunter  may  be  baffled,  it  is  a  far 
more  difficult  feat  to  delude  the  sagacity  of  the 
four-footed  colleagues  that  frequently  accompany 
him,  and  who  can  "  snuff  a  nigger  an  eternal  dis- 
tance off,  and  nose  him  out  anywhere,"  so  admi- 
rably are  they  trained  to  their  cruel  work.  It 
may  be  observed,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the 
above  quotation  is  a  genuine  recommendation  of 
"  some  prime  dogs,"  that  were  advertised  for  sale 
a  short  time  since  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune. 
It  illustrates  at  once  the  nature  of  the  advertiser's 
trade,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  blood- 
hounds. But  the  runaways  and  their  friends  pos- 
sess a  secret  which  enables  them  to  deceive  even 
the  keen  scent  of  these  fierce  animals,  and  it  is  at 
no  time  more  serviceable  than  when  the  hunters 
are  nearest  to  their  prey.  Instances  have  been 
known  of  fugitives  being  tracked  to  the  verv 
thresh-hold  of  their  lurking-place,  yet  lying  close 
in  Bafety,  until  the  dogs,  utterly  baffled,  have  cast 
off  again  with  a  wild  howl  of  disappointment. 
Such,  however,  have  been  trying  times  for  all 
parties.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  travellers  by 
this  hue  have  frequent  recourse  to  disguises;  and 
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exciting  indeed  are  the  narrations  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  admi- 
rable the  acts  of  heroism  to  which  they  have  led. 
Perhaps  no  fact  is  more  worthy  of  being  dwelt 
upon  in  this  place  than  the  fidelity  of  the  station- 
masters  to  their  trust.  No  pecuniary  considera- 
tion has  hitherto  induced  them  to  violate  a  secret 
involving  the  fate  of  so  many  thousands  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  it  is  not  reckoning  too  much 
upon  their  future  fidelity,  to  say  that  they  never 
will;  though  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive-slave 
Law  has  increased  the  risks  of  their  undertaking, 
and  raised  the  price  of  blood.  The  slave-owners 
would  doubtless  pay  a  heavy  sum  to  the  man  who 
would  point  out  to  them  exactly  where  the  under- 
ground line  commences,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
complete  its  survey  for  their  own  purposes.  But 
Abolition  knows  its  duty  better.  When  Emanci- 
pation has  taken  place,  the  Managers  of  the  Un- 
derground Line  will  make  them  a  present  of  the 
secret. 

A  word  now  on  the  origin  of  the  "underground 
railroad  to  Freedom,"  the  projector  of  which,  like 
many  more  benefactors  of  the  human  species,  fell  a 
victim  to  his  philanthropy.  His  name — and  long 
will  it  and  his  memory  live,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
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friends  of  humanity — was  Charles  Turner  Torrey. 
He  was  born  in  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber the  1st,  1813.  At  the  tender  age  of  four,  he 
became  an  orphan,  but  was  received  by  his  ma- 
ternal grand- parents,  and  subsequently  educated 
at  Exeter  Academy,  Yule  College,  and  Andover 
Seminary.  He  finally  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  but  did  not  long  re- 
main there.  He  continued  his  labours  in  various 
places,  until  in  1842  we  find  him  in  the  prison  of 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Tor- 
rey's  uncompromising  views  as  an  Abolitionist 
were  well  known.  He  had  urged  them  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  strong  mind  and  earnest  convictions. 
With  his  fine  talents,  improved  by  learning  and 
observation;  his  clear  and  intensely  active  intellect; 
and  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and  genial  humanity, 
he  could  not  but  be  an  energetic  and  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  any  cause ;  and  devoting  himself,  as  he 
did,  to  that  of  Abolition,  no  wonder  its  friends 
held  him  in  more  than  ordinary  esteem,  or  that 
the  pro-slavery  party  marked  him  as  a  man  to  be 
feared  and  to  be  punished  if  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself;  as  indeed  it  soon  did.  In  1842,  the 
slave-holders  of  Maryland  convened  a  meeting  at 
Annapolis,  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  further 
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aggressions  they  could  devise,  upon  the  rights  of 
the  free-coloured  people  of  this  State.     (A  similar 
meeting  has  recently  been  held  in  Virginia,  Caro- 
lina Co.  for  a  similar  purpose,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  passing  of  resolutions,  that,  if  carried  out, 
will  reduce  this  class  of  its  citizens  to  slavery.) 
Mr.  Torrey,  ever  active,  repaired  to  the  place  of 
assembly  at  Annapolis,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
gallery,  where  he  was  soon  observed,  taking  notes 
of  the  proceedings ;  his  intention  being  to  publish 
a  report  of  them  in  an  anti-slavery  paper.     For 
this  offence,  in  a  free  country  with  a  free  press,  he 
was  incarcerated   for   a  week.     During   his  im- 
prisonment,  his  busy  thoughts  were  directed  to 
devising   some   plan   by  which  slaves  might  be 
assisted  in  effecting  their  escape.     The  idea  all  at 
once  occurred  to  him,  that  if  a  number  of  persons 
resident  in  the  Free  States,  and  located  at  conve- 
nient distances  from  one  another,   could  be  in- 
duced   to    pledge    themselves    to    help   forward 
fugitive  slaves  to  Canada,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  preventing  numerous  run-aways  from  being  re- 
captured and  carried  back  into  Slavery.     Having 
determined  upon  the  general  outline  of  the  plan, 
he  was  no  sooner  released  than  he   commenced 
operations  for  carrying  it  out  in  all  its  details.    In 
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this  he  was  so  successful,  that  before  many  weeks 
the  underground  line  was  completed  from  Mason 
and  Dixon's  boundary  to  Canada,  a  distance 
varying  from  two  hundred  to  above  five  hundred 
miles,  with  all  its  complicated  machinery  of  vigi- 
lance committees,  spies,  pilots,  conveyances,  and 
signals.  It  had  not  yet  received  a  name,  but  the 
number  of  slaves  who  effected  their  escape  in- 
creased so  enormously,  in  consequence  of  the  fa- 
cilities "  the  line"  afforded  tliem,  that  the  slave- 
holders took  the  alarm.  In  vain,  however,  they 
redoubled  their  vigilance,  and  multiplied  their  pre- 
cautions and  their  measures.  Though  they  even 
succeeded  in  tracking  the  fugitives  to  the  Ohio, 
all  traces  of  them  disappeared  there.  They  were 
all  amazement ;  and  at  length,  as  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  that  attended  the  disappearance  of  their 
property  at  this  point,  they  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Abolitionists  had  prepared  a  subter- 
ranean railroad,  by  means  of  w hich  they  ran  off 
fugitive  slaves.  The  term  was  a  happy  one,  and 
"  the  Underground  Railroad  to  Freedom  "  was  at 
once  adopted  by  the  Abolitionists  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate name  for  so  extraordinary  an  enterprise. 
From  first  to  last,  that  is,  in  about  two  years, 
Mr.  Torrev  was  individually  instrumental  in  run- 
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ning  off  nearly  four  hundred  slaves,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  would  probably,  "  but  for  his  exer- 
tions," he  writes,    "  have  died  in  slavery." 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1844,  Mr.  Torrey  was 
arrested  at  Baltimore,  (Maryland,)  at  the  instance 
of  one  Bushrod  Taylor,  of  Winchester,  (Virginia,) 
who  swore  that  Mr.  Torrey  had  helped  sundry 
slaves  of  his  (the  complainant's)  to  escape.  Gover- 
nor M'Donnell,  without  further  inquiry,  at  once 
issued  an  order  for  Torrey' s  arrest  and  incarcera- 
tion. Immediately  upon  this,  a  second  complaint 
was  lodged  against  him  by  a  man  of  most  infa- 
mous character,  named  Heckrotte,  for  having 
aided  two  of  his  victims  to  escape.  The  chief 
evidence  to  sustain  the  second  charge  was  that  of 
two  professional  slave-catchers,  men  of  notoriously 
bad  repute,  and  whose  entire  testimony,  in  so  far 
as  it  implicated  Mr.  Torrey,  was  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods concocted  for  the  occasion.  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  disappointing  the  malignity  of  the 
parties  who,  it  is  strongly  suspected,  set  on  Taylor 
and  Heckrotte,  by  proving  the  perjury  of  them- 
selves and  their  witnesses,  a  requisition  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  itself  impended  over  him,  ready 
to  be  enforced  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from 
jail.    This  measure,  however,  became  unnecessary, 
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for  poor  Torrey  died.  During  his  incarceration, 
and  rather  with  a  view  to  terminate  the  severe 
privations  he  was  designedly  subjected  to,  than  to 
evade  a  trial,  he  sought  to  escape,  but  his  attempt 
was  frustrated,  the  plan  having  been  betrayed  by 
a  fellow  prisoner  of  the  name  of  Doyle,  a  no- 
torious negro-trader.  At  length  he  was  brought 
up.  The  proceedings  lasted  three  days ;  November 
29th  and  the  two  succeeding  days.  He  was  found 
guilty  on  the  perjured  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
suborned  to  establish  the  charge,  and  sentenced  to 
six  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary.  In 
the  autumn  of  1845  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  on 
the  9th  May,  1846,  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  a  victim  to  the  intense  malignity  of 
the  slave-power. 

From  the  published  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
it  would  appear  that  every  effort  was  made  to 
procure  a  conviction.  In  the  case  of  Taylor,  who 
had  sworn  to  the  identity  of  Torrey,  it  subse- 
quently came  out  that  he  had  never  set  eyes  on 
him  until  after  his  arrest.  In  that  of  Ileckrotte, 
whose  accomplices  swore  that  Torrey  had  actually 
himself  enticed  the  slaves  away,  it  was  satisfac- 
torily established  that  he  had  never  seen  them 
until   they  were  thirty  miles  beyond  Baltimore ; 
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and  he  might  at  any  time  have  cleared  himself 
from  this  second  charge,  by  giving  up  the  name 
of  the  party  (a  lady)  who  planned  their  escape ; 
but  this  he  refused  to  do.  As,  however,  it  was 
elicited  that  Torrey  bad  really  aided  slaves  in  run- 
ning off,  the  establishment  of  the  general  fact  was 
considered  sufficient  to  fix  him  with  the  guilt  of 
the  particular  offences  for  which  he  was  tried ; 
hence  his  condemnation.  The  whole  affair  created 
intense  excitement ;  the  sentence  was  regarded  as 
vindictive,  and  when  Torrey  died,  the  event  shed  a 
general  gloom  over  the  circles  that  were  familiar 
with  him  and  his  efforts  in  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
A  public  ceremonial  graced  the  passage  of  his  re- 
mains to  their  last  resting-place  at  Mount  Auburn, 
Boston,  where  a  monument  has  since  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  The  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  also  marked 
their  high  respect  for  him,  and  their  deep  sym- 
pathy with  his  mourning  friends,  in  a  series  of  re- 
solutions embodying  these  sentiments,  and  record- 
ing their  protest  against  the  vile  and  unholy 
system  to  the  malignity  of  which  he  fell  a  sacri- 
fice. 

Torrey's  death  did  not,  however,  in  the  least 
degree   affect  the   success  of  the    "  underground 
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railroad."  From  the  period  of  its  establishment 
to  that  of  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave-law, 
the  average  number  of  passengers  by  it  exceeded 
a  thousand  a  year.  But  since  1850,  the  number 
lias  greatlv  increased,  not  onlv  owing  to  the  fact 
becoming  known  to  the  slave-community  through 
various  channels,  that  if  a  fugitive  only  strike  a 
certain  track,  he  will  find  friends  to  help  him  on 
to  Canada,  but  also  because  that  atrocious  enact- 
ment has  roused  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
power  which  carried  it  through  the  Senate,  and 
which  has  by  its  means  attempted  to  convert  the 
Free  States  into  man-traps,  and  free  citizens 
into  man-stealers  and  kidnappers  for  the  South. 
The  escapes  arc  at  present  so  much  on  the  in- 
crease, that  the  slave-owners  are  adopting  the 
must  active  measures  to  check  the  traffic  by  the 
underground  line. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  to  accom- 
plish the  safe  transit  of  a  convoy,  much  precau- 
tion and  forethought  are  indispensable.  Usually, 
means  arc  taken  to  signal,  from  one  station  to 
another,  the  arrival  and  the  departure  of  each 
train  of  passengers;  (lor  as  such  we  will  consider 
the  runaways:)  so  that  the  lookers-out  at  the  sta- 
tion a-head  may  be  on  the  watch.     The  main  dif- 
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ficulty  is  to  convey  the  travellers  across  the  rivers. 
The  ordinary  ferry-boats  •would  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  the  most  eligible  water-conveyance. 
Against  this  contingency  due  provision  is  made, 
and  "  pilots  "  are  appointed  for  this  special  ser- 
vice, whose  duty  it  is  to  lie  in  wait  at  or  near  the 
place  which  has  been  signalled  as  the  point  for 
which  the  convoy  will  make.  This  service  in- 
volves much  anxious  and  patient  watching,  as  the 
safety  of  the  fugitives  wholly  depends  upon  their 
meeting  with  the  expected  "  pilot "  at  the  spe- 
cified crossing-place.  We  will  illustrate,  by  two 
anecdotes,  the  danger  and  accidents  incidental  to  a 
trip  by  the  underground  line,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  slips  by  the  way. 

At  a  certain  village  on  the  Ohio  river,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Cincinnati,  and  in  Ohio  State, 
there  came  one  evening  in  the  spring  of  1851,  to 
the  house  of  an  Abolitionist — one  of  the  managers 
of  the  underground  line — a  fugitive-slave  seeking 
shelter.  He  was  soon  at  home,  and  informed  our 
friend  that  himself  and  nineteen  others  had  just 
escaped  out  of  Kentucky.  At  a  particular  place 
they  were  to  have  fallen  in  with  a  "  pilot."  They 
had  reached  it  but  found  no  pilot  there.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  dreading  discovery,  he 
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had  broken  away  from  his  companions,  and  wan- 
dered on  in  the  dark  in  search  of  a  secure  hiding- 
place.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  found  one 
with  our  friend  the  Abolitionist,  who  forthwith  de- 
spatched him  to  Canada.  The  next  day  the  vil- 
lage was  in  an  uproar.  The  Kentuckians,  the 
masters  of  the  run-aways,  accompanied  by  their 
friends,  invaded  the  place  in  search  of  their  lost 
property.  They  had  tracked  them  to  the  village, 
and  now  threatened  vengeance  against  the  coloured 
people  and  the  known  Abolitionists  for  enticing 
away  their  slaves.  Being  armed  to  the  teeth,  with 
bowie-knives,  revolvers,  and  rifles,  their  presence 
and  threatening  manner  caused  great  excitement 
and  alarm,  for  they  effected  a  forcible  entry  into 
the  premises  of  every  suspected  person.  It  was 
fortunate  for  our  friend  the  Abolitionist  that  he 
had  already  dismissed  his  protege  on  the  road  to 
freedom.  Meanwhile,  the  Abolitionists  were  not 
idle,  but  sent  out  scouts  in  various  directions,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  missing 
nineteen.  Their  efforts,  however,  proved  unsuc- 
cissful.  They  only  ascertained  that  the  pilot,  who 
had  come  from  another  town,  had  repaired  to  the 
appointed  place,  expecting  the  fugitives  there  at  a 
particular  time.     After  waiting  considerably  be- 
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yond  the  hour  specified,  and  finding  they  did  not 
arrive,  he  concluded  they  would  not  come  that 
night,  and  returned  home.  It  was  supposed,  that 
finding  they  had  missed  their  expected  guide,  the 
slaves  had  taken  to  the  woods,  where  they  would 
disperse  and  lie  concealed,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  they  might  still  elude  the  vigilance  of 
their  pursuers.  It  ultimately  turned  out  that  this 
was  not  the  fact.  On  their  arrival  near  the  ap- 
pointed place,  they  had  sent  one  of  their  number 
on  to  look  for  the  pilot.  Finding  him  not  there, 
they  strayed  about  in  the  dark  until  dawn,  when 
they  took  refuge  in  a  sugar-house  owned  by  a 
Methodist.  The  sequel  is  soon  told.  This  man 
finding  them  there,  and  tempted  by  the  large  re- 
ward which  was  offered  for  their  recovery,  quietly 
assembled  a  few  of  his  neighbours,  and  captured 
the  whole  gang.  They  were  all  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  their  owners,  and  again  consigned  to 
slavery  and  to  the  horrible  punishments  inflicted 
on  recaptured  runaways.  Amongst  them  was  a 
mother  and  her  seven  children. 

The  second  adventure  had  a  more  cheerful  ter- 
mination. 

Some  three  or  four  years  since  a  party  of  fugi- 
.ves  had  reached  Oberlin,  Ohio,  a  few  miles  south 
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of  Lake  Erie.     They  were  congratulating  them- 
selves on  their  security,  seeing  they  were  so  near 
to  Canada,  when,  to  their  utter  dismay,  intelli- 
gence came  that  the  slave-hunters  were  on  their 
track,  and  already  near  the  building  where  they  had 
found  a  temporary  resting-place.    No  time  was  to 
be  lost  if  they  were  to  be  saved.     The  managers 
of  this  branch  of  the  underground  line — chiefly 
students  belonging  to  the  Oberlin  Institute —im- 
mediately devised  a  plan  for  rescuing  the  fugitives, 
which  they  as  speedily  put  into  execution.     A 
carriage   was    procured    into   which    the    slave- 
hunters,  who  were  now  near  enough  to  perceive 
what  was  passing,  saw  the  party  enter  of  which 
they  were  in  search.    They  counted  their  number, 
and  took  note  of  their  sex.     The  carriage  drove 
rapidly  off,  the  slave-hunters  following  in  hot  pur- 
suit.   The  pace  was  terrific  ;  but  the  latter  gained 
on  their  prey,  and  succeeded  in  overtaking  the 
whole  party  as  they  got  into  the  next  town.    They 
were  taken,  carriage  and  all,  to  the  court-house, 
when  they  were  thrust  into  a  room,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  magistrate.    Here  they  were  accom- 
modated, as  a  special  favour,  with  a  little  water. 
In  due  time,  the  magistrate  having  inspected  his 
aw-books  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  the 

Q 
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statutes  had  provided  for  such  a  case,  the  delinquents 
were  summoned  before  him  ;  when  lo  !  the  whole 
party  presented  themselves  with  perfectly  white, 
and  it  must  be  added,  indecorously  grinning  faces. 
The  slave-hunters  at  once  perceived  the  ruse  which 
had  been  practised  upon  them.  In  their  eagerness 
they  had  only  noticed  the  colour,  the  garb,  the 
number,  and  the  apparent  sex  of  the  parties  who 
had  rushed  with  such  precipitancy  into  the  car- 
riage. As  these  tallied  with  the  description  of  the 
fugitives,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  of  their  re- 
capture. It  need  scarcely  be  explained,  that  the 
lads  were  indebted  for  their  sable  hue,  to  a  con- 
venient chimney,  and  to  the  slaves  themselves  for 
their  disguise.  The  magistrate,  however,  who  was 
not  at  all  in  the  secret,  looked  gravely  at  the  young 
men,  and  then  at  the  slave-hunters,  asking  whether 
they  claimed  these  white  people  as  their  slaves. 
Now  although  a  coloured  man  may  be  arrested, 
carried  before  a  judge,  and  claimed  as  a  slave, 
with  perfect  impunity,  (his  discharge  of  course 
depending  upon  his  disproving  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  claimant's  property,)  it  is  an  extremely 
grave  offence  so  to  treat  a  white.  Probably  if  the 
slave-hunters  who  had  been  thus  tricked,  could 
have  safely  revenged  themselves  upon  the  young 
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men,  by  subjecting  them  to  even  a  temporary  im- 
prisonment, until  they  had  procured  the  requisite 
proof  of  their  own  identity,  they  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  assert  a  claim  to  them.  But  this 
would  have  been  too  serious  an  affair.  They  had, 
therefore,  no  other  alternative  but  to  reply  that 
they  had  been  duped,  and  that  the  young  men 
were  free.  This  they  accordingly  did,  and  hastily 
withdrew,  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the 
assembled  crowd. 

Meanwhile  the  party  of  real  fugitives  were  sent 
on  to  Canada  by  the  Underground  Railroad. 

May  it  prosper  until  emancipation  leaves  it  no 
more  work  to  do,  or  until  it  has  run  off  every 
slave  now  in  bondage. 


Q  2 


(     22b     ) 


DECLARATION 


[The  following  Declaration  of  John  Brown, 
made  before  a  Notary  Public  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the 
seizure,  enslavement,  and  torturing  of  John  Glas- 
gow, a  free-born  British  subject,  is  inserted  here, 
in  order  that  any  person  disposed,  to  make  in- 
quiries respecting  John  Glasgow's  English  wife 
and  family,  may  have  legal  evidence  on  which  to 
proceed.] 

Zo  all  to  fofiom  these  Presents  shall  come.  I, 
ALEXANDER  RIDGWAY,  of  London,  No- 
tary Public  by  Royal  Authority  duly  admitted 
and  sworn  (and. by  the  Statute  5th  and  6th  Wil- 
liam the  4th,  chapter  62,  especially  empowered  in 
this  behalf),  do  hereby  certify  that  on  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof  before  me  at  my  Office,  No.  28, 
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Royal  Exchange,  in  the  City  of  London  perso- 
nally came  and  appeared  Mr.  John  Brown  of  No. 
26,  Stonecutter  Street  Farringdon  Street  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  Carpenter  and  Joiner  named 
and  described  in  the  Declaration  hereunto  annexed 
vouched  for  to  me  by  Louis  Alexis  Chamerovzow 
Esq.  as  being  a  person  well-known  and  worthy  of 
full  credit  and  by  solemn  declaration  which  the 
said  John  Brown  then  made  before  me  he  did 
solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  to  be  true  the  seve- 
ral matters  and  things  mentioned  and  contained  in 
the  said  annexed  Declaration. 

In  STesttmoiiD  whereof  I  have  set 
unto  my  hand  and  Notarial  Seal  and 
have  caused  mentioned  and  referred  to 
(Seal)  in  and  by  the  said  Declaration  to  be 
hereunto  also  annexed.  Dated  in 
London  the  Twenty-ninth  day  of  May 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
four. 

ALEXANDER  RIDGWAY, 
Notary  Public. 

I,  JOHN  BROWN,  of  .\o.  20  Stonecutter 
Street,  Farringdon  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,    formerly   known   by  the 
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single  name  of  Fed,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  de- 
clare as  follows :  I  was  born,  as  I  believe,  about 
the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen, 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  upon  an  estate  called  "  Betty 
Moore's  plantation,"  in  Southampton  County  in 
the  state  of  Virginia,  about  three  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem Court  House  in  the  said  county.     I  was 
sold  when  ten  years  of  age  or  thereabouts  to  one 
Starling  Finnie,  a  negro  speculator,  and  by  him 
re-sold  a  few  weeks  after  to  Thomas  Stevens,  of 
Baldwyn  County,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  whose 
plantation  was  situated  within  eight  miles  of  Mil- 
lageville,  in  the  said  county.     I  well  remember 
that  on  my  arrival  in  this  plantation  I  found  a 
slave  named  John  Glasgow,  who  was  then  a  new 
hand,  having  been  recently  purchased  at  a  slave 
auction  at  Savannah.     It  was  reported  and  be- 
lieved amongst  the  slaves  on  the  plantation  that 
this  John  Glasgow  had  been  a  free  British  sub- 
ject, and  this  circumstance,  which  caused  some  to 
chuckle  and  others  to  sympathize,  has  tended  to 
hx  the  following  facts  strongly  in  my  recollection. 
He  also  felt  for  me  in  my  grief  at  parting  from 
my  former  relations,  and  endeavouring  to  console 
me  as  best  he  could,  frequently  spoke  to  me  of  his 
own  previous  history,  particularly  of  his  residence 
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and  relatives  in  England.  These  are  the  facts  I 
thus  learnt  and  believe.  John  Glasgow  was  a 
native  of  Demerara,  born  of  free  negro-parents  : 
when  quite  small  he  took  to  the  sea,  first  as  cabin 
boy,  working  his  way  up  till  he  became  an  able- 
bodied  seaman,  and  was  so  rated  on  the  ships' 
books.  His  first  voyages  were  made  on  board 
the  small  coasters  that  trade  between  the  West- 
India  Islands ;  but  he  abandoned  the  coasting 
trade  after  a  few  years,  and  went  to  and  fro  to 
England,  improving  his  opportunities  so  much 
that  he  saved  money  and  was  regarded  as  a  pros- 
perous man.  He  then  sought  a  wife.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  the  port  he 
had  most  frequented,  there  resided  a  small  farmer 
who  had  a  daughter.  John  Glasgow  Mas  a  fine 
fellow,  tall  df  stature  and  powerful  in  frame, 
having  a  brave  look  and  a  noble  carriage.  The 
farmer's  daughter  married  him  with  the  approba- 
tion of  her  relatives.  Having  saved  money,  John 
Glasgow,  through  the  father's  interest,  got  into  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  purchased  (as 
he  was  fond  of  repeating  to  the  slaves)  three  horses, 
a  plough  and  a  cart.  As  his  wife  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  farming  operations  she  agreed  to  attend 
to  the  concerns  of  the  farm,  whilst  lie,  rinding  that 
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he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  farming,  determined 
to  continue  his  calling,  and  engaged  himself  as  an 
able-bodied  seaman  on  board  one  of  the  many- 
vessels  trading  between  Liverpool  and  the  West 
Indies.  At  the  end  of  his  second  voyage  he  found 
himself  a  father,  and  from  this  time  he  and  his 
wife  continued  to  prosper,  he  in  his  vocation,  she 
at  her  farm.  About  the  year  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  being  then  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  engaged  to  go  out  to  Savan- 
nah, in  Georgia,  in  an  English  vessel,  and  under 
an  English  captain,  for  a  cargo  of  rice :  he  was 
now  the  father  of  two  children.  He  sailed,  and 
in  due  course  arrived  with  his  vessel  at  Savannah. 
By  virtue  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Black  Law 
of  Georgia,  like  that  of  South  Carolina,  John 
Glasgow,  though  a  free-born  British  subject,  was 
conveyed  to  gaol,  and  incarcerated  until  the  vessel 
that  brought  him  to  the  port  should  discharge 
her  cargo,  be  re-laden,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing 
away  again.  By  the  same  provisions  he  would 
then  have  been  released  on  payment  of  the  gaol 
fees  by  the  captain.  The  ship  was  detained 
considerably  beyond  the  time  the  captain  had 
reckoned  upon,  owing  to  delays  in  procuring  the 
cargo.     Slave  labour  was  dear,  and  the  captain 
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had  to  pay  high  wages  to  the  slave  who  had  been 
hired  to  him  to  do  John  Glasgow's  work.  When, 
therefore,  the  time  came  for  the  ship  to  set  sail,  he 
found  that  the  gaol  fees  for  John's  release  had  run 
up  enormously  high,  so  the  captain  refused  to 
p.iy  them,  and  set  sail  without  him.  John  Glas- 
gow was  then  taken  out  of  the  gaol  and  sold  on  the 
auction  block  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
to  Thomas  Stevens,  on  whose  plantation  I  found 
him  as  above  described.  From  this  point  I  can 
declare  to  the  facts  stated  as  within  my  personal 
knowledge.  I  remember  his  naturally  brave  look : 
this  offended  his  master,  who  swore  he  "  would 
flog  his  nigger  pride  out  of  him."  When  he  had 
been  some  three  or  four  years  on  the  plantation 
his  master  bade  him  take  a  wife.  John  told  him 
he  had  one  in  England,  and  two  children.  Then 
his  master  flogged  him  for  saying  so  and  for  in- 
sisting upon  it  he  was  free,  and  a  British  subject. 
At  last,  to  save  his  body  from  the  cow-hide  and 
the  paddle,  he  promised  his  master  never  to  say 
as  much  again,  and  to  look  out  for  a  wife.  In 
Jones  County,  and  about  five  miles  from  Stevens' 
plantation,  there  lived  another  planter  named 
John  Ward.  John  Glasgow  having  to  go  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  errands,  saw  and  at  length 
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selected  a  young  coloured  girl  named  Nancy,  and 
they  were  married  in  the  way  that  slaves  are,  that 
is,  nominally.     This  did  not  please  Stevens,  be- 
cause Nancy,  being  Ward's  property,  her  chil- 
dren would  be  Ward's  also ;  so  John  was  flogged 
for  marrying  Nancy  instead  of  one  of  Stevens' 
"  likely  gals,"   and  was  forbidden  to  visit  her : 
still  he  contrived  to  do  so  without  his  master's  dis- 
covering it.     The  young  woman  was  of  a  very 
sweet  disposition,  and  knew  all  about  John's  mis- 
fortunes and  his  having  a  wife  and  children  in 
England  :  she  was  very  kind  to  him.    On  Christ- 
mas Day,  a  holiday  for  all,  he  thought  he  would 
slip  away  from  the  other  slaves  who  were  having 
a  feast  before  Stevens'  house,  and  go  see  Nancy. 
Accordingly,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  soon 
succeeded  in  getting  away.     His  master  saw  him, 
but  instead  of  calling  him  back,  allowed  him  to 
get  a  good  distance  off,  when,  beckoning  to  him 
three  other  slaves,  of  whom  I,  declarant,  was  one, 
they  started  in  pursuit,  and  soon  came  up  with  the 
object  of  their  search.     John  Glasgow  struggled 
ineffectually  to  release  himself.     He  was  secured 
and  brought  back  to  quarters,  and  the  other  slaves 
were  called  together  to  witness  the  infliction  upon 
him   of  a   punishment  called  bucking.     Having 
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been  stripped  stark  naked,  his  hands  were  fast 
tied  and  brought  down  over  his  knees,  he  being 
compelled  for  this  purpose  to  assume  a  sitting 
posture  with  his  knees  doubled  up  under  his  chin. 
A  stout  stake  was  then  thrust  under  his  hams,  so 
that  he  was  rendered  completely  powerless.  In 
this  position  he  was  turned  first  on  one  side 
then  on  the  other,  and  flogged  with  willow  switches 
by  me,  the  declarant,  and  with  the  cow-hide  by  his 
master  until  the  blood  ran  down  in  streams  and 
settled  under  him  in  puddles.  For  three  hours  he 
endured  this  punishment,  groaning  piteously  all 
the  time,  whilst  his  master  looked  on  and  chuckled. 
At  last  he  was  taken  out  of  the  buck,  and  his 
lacerated  body  washed  down  with  salt,  red  pepper, 
and  water.  It  was  two  weeks  before  he  went  to 
work  again. 

Severe  as  this  torture  was.  it  did  not  smother 
John  Glasgow's  affection  for  the  poor  mulatto 
girl  who  shared  his  sorrows.  As  soon  as  he  felt 
able  to  go  so  far,  that  is  in  about  three  months,  he 
made  another  attempt  to  see  her,  was  missed,  pur- 
sued, and  caught.  Then  Thomas  Stevens  swore 
an  oath  that  he  would  cure  him  of  "  wife-hunting. 
If  he  must  have  a  wife,  there  was  a  plenty  of  likely 
yellow  gals  on  the  plantation  for  such  as  he  to 
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choose  from.  He  might  have  the  pick  of  'em. 
But  he  (Stevens)  wasn't  going  to  let  his  niggers 
breed  for  another  man's  benefit,  not  he  :  so  if  he 
(John)  couldn't  get  a  wife  off  the  plantation,  he 
should't  have  one  at  all;  but  he'd  cure  him  of 
Nancy  any  how." 

John  Glasgow  was  taken  to  the  whipping  post, 
which,  on  Stevens'  estate,  consisted  of  two  solid 
uprights,  some  ten  feet  high,  with  a  cross-beam  at 
the  top,  forming  a  kind  of  gallows.  Along  the 
cross-beam  were  three  or  four  massive  iron  cleets, 
to  which  pulleys  were  fixed,  having  a  fine  but 
closely  twisted  cord  passing  over  them.  John 
Glasgow,  having  been  stripped  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  the  end  of  one  of  these  cords  was  tightly 
fastened  round  his  wrists.  His  left  foot  was  then 
drawn  up  and  tied,  toes  downwards,  to  his  right 
knee,  so  that  his  left  knee  formed  an  angle  by 
means  of  which,  when  swung  up,  his  body  could 
conveniently  be  turned.  An  oaken  stake  about  two 
feet  long  was  now  driven  into  the  ground  beneath 
the  cross  beam  of  the  whipping  post,  and  made 
sharp  at  the  top  with  a  draw-knife.  He  was  then 
hoisted  up  by  his  hands  by  means  of  the  pulley 
and  rope  in  such  wise  that  his  body  swung  by  its 
own  weight,  his  hands  being  high  over  his  head 
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and  his  right  foot  level  with  the  pointed  end  of 
the  oaken  "  stob,"  or  stake. 

This  punishment  is  called  "  the  Picket,"  and 

by  the  body  being  swung  in  this  manner  the  skin 

of  the  back  is  stretched  till  it  shines  and  cuts  more 

readily  under  the  lash  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 

negro,  swinging  "  between  heaven  and  earth,"  as 

it  is  called,  desires  to  rest,  he  can  do  so  only  by 

placing  the  foot  that  is  at  liberty  on  the  sharp  end 

of  the  stake.    The  excessive  pain  caused  by  being 

flogged  while  suspended,  and  the  nausea  excited 

by  twirling  round,  causes  the  person  undergoing 

"  the  picket "  to  seek  temporary  relief  by  staying 

himself  on  the  "  stob."     On  his  doing  so  for  ever 

so  brief  a  space,  one  of  the  bystanders,  taking  hold 

of  the  bent  knee  and  using  it  as  a  handle,  gives 

him  a  twirl  and  sends  him  spinning  round  on  the 

hard  point  of  the  stake,  which  perforates  the  heel 

or  sole  of  the  foot,  as  the  case  may  be,  quite  to 

the  bone. 

John  Glasgow,  thus  suspended,  was  flogged 
and  twisted  for  an  hour  ,receiving  "  five  licks,"  or 
strokes  of  the  raw  cow-hide  at  a  time,  with  an  in- 
terval of  two  or  three  minutes  between,  to  allow 
him  "to  come  to  and  to  fetch  his  breath/'  His 
shrieks  and  groans  were  most  agonizing,  and  could 
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be  heard  at  first  a  mile  and  a  quarter  off,  but  as 
the    punishment    proceeded    they   subsided    into 
moans  scarcely  audible  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
paces.    All  Stevens'  slaves  were  made  to  stand  by 
during  the  infliction  of  the  torture,  and  some  of 
them  took  turns  at  the  whipping,  according  to 
the   instructions  of  their  master,  who   swore  he 
would  serve  them  the  same  if  they  refused,  or  ever 
disobeyed  him  as  "  that  cussed  nigger  there  had 
done."     At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  was  "  dropped 
from  the  beam,"  his  back  being  fearfully  lacerated) 
his  wrists  deeply  cut  with  the  cord,  and  his  foot 
pierced  through   in   three   places.     Beneath   the 
beam  there  was  a  pool  of  coagulated  blood,  whilst 
the  oaken  stake  was  dyed  red  with  that  which  had 
streamed  from   his   foot.     He  could   not   stand, 
much  less  walk,  so  they  carried  him  to  his  quarters, 
where  the  usual  application  of  salt  and  water  and 
red  pepper  was  made  to  his  wounds.     It  was  a 
month  before  he  stirred  from  his  plank,  and  five 
months  elapsed  ere  he  could  walk.     Ever  after  he 
had  a  limp  in  his  gait.     I  made  my  escape  from 
Thomas  Stevens'  plantation  some  time  after  this 
punishment  had  been  inflicted  on  John  Glasgow, 
and  the  last  I  know  of  his  history  is,  that  in  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  or  thereabouts, 
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the  poor  fellow  was  felling  a  white  oak  in  the 
woods,  which  in  falling  struck  him  on  his  right 
thigh,  just  above  the  knee,  and  broke  it  in  two. 
As  he  was  thus  rendered  comparatively  useless  for 
field  work,  Thomas  Stevens  gave  him  to  his  son 
John,  who  kept  him  to  shell  corn  off  the  cob. 
Lastly,  I  declare,  in  respect  to  myself  personally, 
that  upon  my  escape  from  Mr.  Stevens'  plantation 
I  passed  into  the  free  state  of  Michigan,  and  there 
remained  for  about  three  years  with  a  company  of 
Cornish  miners.  Thence  I  went  to  Canada,  and 
after  remaining  in  the  Dawn  Institution  for  some 
months,  came  to  England,  led  by  the  descriptions 
of  John  Glasgow  and  the  suggestions  of  Captain 
Joe  Teague,  Captain  of  the  mine  in  Michigan,  a 
native  of  Redruth  in  Cornwall. 

And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscien- 
tiously believing  the  same  to  be  true,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  made  and 
passed  in  the  Sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  "William  the  Fourth,  intituled, 
"An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the 
more  effectual  abolition  of  Oaths  and  Affirma- 
tions taken  and  made  in  various  departments  of  the 
State,  and  to  substitute  declarations  in  lieu  thereof, 
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and  for  the  more  entire  suppression  of  voluntary 
and  extra-judicial  Oaths  and  Affidavits,  and  to 
make  other  provisions  for  the  abolition  of  unneces- 
sary Oaths.' " 

Declared  at  my  Office,  No.  28  North  side  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  City  of  London,  this 
twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four. 

JOHN  BROWN. 
Before  me, 

ALEXANDER  RIDGWAY. 
Notary  Public. 
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We  the  undersigned  do  certify  our  knowledge  of  John  Brown, 
who  was  a  Slave  in  America,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  was 
four  times  sold.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior,  for  refuge,  in 
1 847,  and  was  employed  by  our  Company.  He  was  employed 
by  our  Company  for  one  year  and  a  half;  during  that  time 
we  found  him  quiet,  honest,  and  industrious.  His  object  in 
coming  to  England  was  to  see  Captain  Joseph  Teague,  by 
whom  he  was  promised  support.  Unfortunately  the  Captain 
died  in  America,  and  J.  Brown  not  knowing  of  his  death  till 
he  came  to  Redruth,  Cornwall,  by  that  means  he  is  thrown 
out  in  a  strange  country  for  a  little  support.  We  have  helped 
him  all  that  lay  in  our  power,  and  would  heartily  do  more  for 
him  if  we  could.  We  have  heard  him  several  times  lecture  on 
Slavery  and  also  on  Teetotalism.  We  hope  the  object  he 
geeks  will  induce  the  sympathy  of  English  Christians. 
Dated,  Redruth, 


February  26th,  1851. 


James  Vivian,  Redruth. 
Ricuabd  Pascob,  Redruth. 
Thomas  Williams,  Redruth. 
Tiiomas  Champion,  Redruth. 


St.  AutteU,  March  20th,  1851. 
I  beg  to  testify  to  my  firm  conviction  of  the  forestated  case 
of  John  Brown.  When  he  called  on  me  in  the  first  instance, 
there  happened  to  be  a  relative  of  the  said  Captain  Teague 
present,  who,  after  very  considerable  conversation,  expressed 
his  full  conviction  of  his,  J.  B.  having  been  engaged  under 
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his  relative,  Captain  Teague.  I  believe  John  Brown  is  en- 
titled to  sympathy  and  assistance  from  common  humanity, 
especially  from  Christians.  Samubj.  Barlow_ 


Bodmin,  March  25  th,  1851. 

The  bearer,  John  Brown,  has  been  in  this  town  a  few  days, 
and  lectured  in  the  Union  Hall  to  a  large  assemblage  of  per- 
sons, to  whom  he  delivered  a  narrative  of  his  life  during  the 
time  that  he  was  a  slave  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

I  privately  questioned  him  previous  to  this,  as  to  the  treat- 
ment received  by  slaves  from  their  masters,  the  route  he 
pursued  at  the  time  of  his  escape,  &c. ;  and  having  resided  in 
those  parts  for  several  years,  I  have  a  firm  conviction  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statements  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  objects.  Charles  Pearse, 

House  Surveyor. 


Liskeard,  3d  Month,  Slst,  1851. 
Having  conversed  with  John  Brown,  a  coloured  man,  now 
here,  but  who  was  formerly  a  slave  in  the  United  States,  I  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  from  the  accounts  which  he  gives  of 
persons  and  places  that  are  known  to  me  in  that  country, 
that  he  is  not  an  impostor ;  and  judging  from  his  conduct 
while  here,  I  am  disposed  to  encourage  him  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  cruelties  of  Slavery,  and  recommend  him  to 
the  kind  notice  of  the  public,  trusting  that  he  will  continue 
to  conduct  himself  well.  Jqhn  Allen_ 


Plymouth,  April  12th,  1851. 
The  undersigned  are  desirous  of  recommending  John  Brown 
to  the  notice  of  philanthropists  in  other  parts  of  England 
which  he  may  visit. 
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From  an  examination  of  his  testimonials,  as  well  as  from 
their  own  observation,  they  are  fully  satisfied  of  his  veracity, 
:md  consider  the  object  he  has  in  view  worthy  of  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  all  friends  of  the  Negro  race. 

J.  IJ.  lias  addressed  a  crowded  meeting  at  the  Guildhall, 
and  his  simple  narrative  of  his  sufferings  in  his  escape  from 
Slavery  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  attention. 

E.  Junes,  Independent  Miniiter. 

Richard  Bishop,  Draper. 

William  Smith. 

Ciiam.es  Fox  IIistox,  Clemitl. 

Henry  Heydon,  Printer  and  Stationer. 


John  Brown,  a  fugitive  slave,  has  been  giving  an  interest- 
ing account  at  public  meetings  in  Exeter  of  his  sufferings  in 
Slavery,  and  escape  therefrom.  We  believe  him  to  be  a  per- 
son fully  deserving  of  credit.  R   «-         v 

Jons  Dymond. 
Thomas  Hiscks. 
Samuel  Davis. 

{  There  is  no  date  to  this  testimonial. 
Enter*      but  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  it 
{.     closely  follows  the  above. — Ed. 


27,  AeK>  Broad  Street,  London, 

•MhJune,  1851. 
The  bearer  of  this,  John  Brown,  has  been  recommended  to 
me  as  an  honest  and  industrious  man.     The  information  I 
have  received  privately  about  him  is  quite  satisfactory. 

John  Scorns, 
Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slw:<ry  SucUty. 


U  Z 
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3,  Winchester  Buildings,  June  23d,  1851. 
John  Brown  has  brought  very  satisfactory  testimonials  to 
me,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him,  he  appears  to  be  a 
steady  and  deserving  character. 

Edmund  Fry. 

Elihu  Burritt. 


Wrexham,  May  5th,  1852. 

Although  I  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  bearer, 

John  Brown,  until  his  arrival  in  Wrexham,  I  am  so  satisfied 

with  the  high  testimonials  he  brings  with  him,  that  I  have 

no  hesitation  of  adding  my  name  to  those  by  which  he  is 

already  recommended  to  the  public. 

Joseph  Clare. 


27,  New  Broad  Street,  18th  May,  1853. 

I  am  desirous  of  adding  my  testimony  to  those  which  John 
Brown,  the  bearer,  already  has  in  his  possession.  I  have 
had  many  opportunities,  as  extraordinary  as  they  were  un- 
expected, of  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative  of  his  life 
and  sufferings,  and  am  quite  satisfied  that  he  is  altogether 
trustworthy  in  this  respect. 

I  also  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  upright  views  and  sound 
principles,  and  who  is  most  anxious  to  do  something  for 
his  race,  in  calling  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  the  free 
negroes  of  Canada  to  grow  cotton  in  Africa  and  in 
Australia.  He  is  directing  their  energies  in  the  right  way, 
and  is  also  advancing  the  Anti-Slavery  cause ;  for  in  propor- 
tion as  free  labour  can  be  made  to  compete  with  slave  labour, 
especially  in  the  article  of  cotton,  will  Slavery  be  under- 
mined. 

I  hope  he  will  meet  with  consideration  from  all  the  friends 

of  the  slave. 

L.  A.  Chamerovzow, 

Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

The  bearer,  John  Brown,  is  a  total  abstainer. 
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Reading,  11  mo.,  24,  1851. 
W*.  Westmacott, 

Qoddardt  Arm  Hotel, 

Swindon. 
John  Brown  spent  about  a  week  here,  during  which  time 
I  saw  some  little  of  him,  and  he  took  a  meal  or  two  at  my 
house.  I  looked  over  his  testimonials,  and  know  several  of 
the  parties  whose  names  are  attached  to  them,  and  fully 
satisfied  myself  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  poor  slave.  I  presided  at  a  meeting  here,  which 
was  satisfactory.  I  understand  that  he  is  now  wishing  to 
excite  a  sympathy  for  the  slaves  of  America,  and  raise  a  little 
fund  for  himself  that  will  enable  him  to  get  to  Canada ;  and 
I  hope  the  people  of  Swindon  will  do  their  little  to  provide 
him  the  means  for  this  purpose. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

George  Palmer. 


February  19M,  1852. 
I  have  examined  Mr.  John  Brown's  testimonials,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  correct,  and  that 
he  is  a  deserving  person. 


Wm.  Keb. 


The  Partonage, 
Tipton. 


February  21  it,  1852. 
Mr  dear  Sir, 

The  bearer  of  this  note,  Mr.  John  Brown,  has  presented 

me  with  testimonials  in  his  favour ;  among  these  is  a  note 

from   yourself,   stating  that  you  have  examined  him,  and 

think  him  a  deserving  person.     If  you  think  any  thing  can 

be  done  for  him  or  his  cause — which,  from  extraneous  appear- 
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ance,  is  certainly  a  good  one — I  shall  be  happy  to  give  the 
use  of  my  room  for  the  purpose  of  a  lecture,  &c. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

KlCHARD  WARMINGTON. 

The  Kev.  W   Ker,  M.A. 


Sridyeivater,  March  31*?,  1853. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  bearer,  Mr.  John  Brown,  an  escaped  slave,  is  desirous 
of  visiting  Manchester,  in  order  to  advance  what  appears  to 
me  a  very  practical  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  coloured  population  of  America.  His  testimonials, 
which  I  have  examined,  seem  to  me  to  recommend  him 
strongly,  and  his  plan  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong 
mind. 

I  am  sure  you  will  exert  your  influence  on  his  behalf,  and 
if  you  can  procure  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  advocating 
his  views  in  Manchester  you  will  oblige 

Tours  most  sincerely, 
S.  Alfred  Steinthal. 

Eev.  J.  K.  Beard,  D.D. 


The  testimonials  which  John  Brown  has  produced  satisfy  us 
that  his  narrative  is  a  truthful  one,  and  as  such,  its  being 
related  must  give  a  very  affecting  picture  of  American  slavery, 
and  tend  to  increase  the  feeling  of  abhorrence  of  that  system 
of  iniquity. 

E.  WlGHAM, 

Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh  Ladies' 
Emancipation  Society. 
With  mo.,  1853. 
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John  Brown,  a  fugitive  Slave,  happily  escaped  from  that 
hell  of  sin  and  misery,  "  a  Slave  State,"  waited  on  me  some 
weeks  ago.  His  testimonials— some  from  persons  known  to 
me  in  this  country  and  in  America— established  his  truthful- 
ness to  my  conviction.  I  presided  at  a  meeting  which  he 
addressed  with  interesting  power,  especially  considering  his 
being  shut  out  from  the  mental  training  enjoyed  by  the 
"  Free."  He  gave  a  simple,  graphic  narrative  of  his  escape, 
&c.  The  audience  was  gratified.  I  introduced  him  to  my 
friend,  the  Rev.  William  Parlane,  of  Tranent.  John  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  in  Tranent  with  approval,  and  also  at 
Prestonpans.  I  gave  him  a  testimonial,  and  I  thus  repeat  it 
for  the  following  reason. 

Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow,  wrote  me 
that  John  had  been  shewing  his  testimonials,  had,  after  a  few 
minutes'  interval,  returned  to  the  shop,  saying  some  one  had 
rudely  jostled  him  on  the  street,  and,  on  searching,  he  found 
that  his  pocket-book,  containing  all  his  testimonials,  had 
been  abstracted.  The  Messrs.  Smith,  knowing  that  John 
could  not  have  been  in  improper  company,  that  his  tale  was 
true,  took  means,  by  advertisement,  &c.,  for  the  recovery  of 
John's  testimonials.  Finding  all  efforts  vain,  they  kindly 
applied  to  me  and  others  for  duplicates  ;  hence  this  minute- 
ness on  my  part — the  more,  that  I  have  since  conversed  with 
Mr.  Smith  at  large  on  poor  John's  misfortune. 

John  professes  to  be  practically  acquainted  with  the  rear- 
ing of  cotton  from  the  seed  to  the  bale,  and  I  should  think 
him,  from  his  constitutional  strength  and  energy,  well  fitted 
to  superintend  the  operative  department,  in  the  valuable 
scheme  of  raising  Free  Labour  Cotton,  say  in  Natal,  or 
Australia,  or  India. 

Jons  Ritchie. 

19,  SalUbury  Road,  Edinburgh, 

\7th  Xov.  1853. 
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173,  Irongate,  Glasgow., 
November  18,  1853. 

The  bearer,  John  Brown,  a  self-emancipated  negro,  called 
upon  me  on  Saturday  last,  12th  inst.,  and  shewed  me  several 
testimonials  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character.  He  had  not 
left  my  place  of  business  above  fifteen  minutes,  when  he  re- 
turned, saying  he  had  been  jostled  by  a  man  in  Argyle  Street, 
and  he  immediately  discovered  the  loss  of  his  pocket-book  and 
all  his  certificates :  fortunately  no  money  was  stolen,  how- 
ever. We  immediately  gave  notice  to  the  police,  and  got  bills 
printed  and  posted,  but  no  appearance  of  the  missing  book 
and  contents  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  have  procured  for  him  one  or  two  duplicates  of  his 
testimonials  from  his  friends  in  Edinburgh,  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  my  own.  John  Brown  seems  a  most 
worthy,  honest  man,  and  I  hope  he  may  be  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  support  requisite  to  reach  Natal,  or  some  other  of 
our  colonies,  where  his  knowledge  of  cotton  growing  and 
packing  may  be  turned  to  good  account. 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  time  at  which  J.  B.  called  on 

me  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  I  think  between  two  and 

three  o'clock. 

John  Smith, 

Secretary,  Glasgoxo  New  Association 

for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 


Glasgow,  \Zth  Nov.  1853. 
The  bearer,  John  Brown,  having  been  robbed  of  his  pocket- 
book  on  the  public  streets  of  this  city,  and  during  daylight, 
has  thereby  been  deprived  of  all  his  testimonials  to  character, 
and  other  papers,  but,  happily  for  him,  the  pocket-book  con- 
tained no  money  ;  and  we,  the  Subscribers,  having  seen  the 
said  testimonials,  hereby  certify  that  they  were  of  the  most 
satisfactory  description,  and  cannot  but  express  our  regret 
that  he  should  have  been  thus  deprived  of  them,  inasmuch 
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as  the  want  of  these  documents  must  obviously  be  to  him  a 
most  serious  deprivation.     In  these  circumstances,  we  shall 
be  glad  if  this  certificate  may  be  of  any  service  to  him. 
(Signed)         W«.  Smeax, 
Sec.  and  Trvat.  to  the  Glasgow  Emancipation  Soc. 
Andrew  Paton. 
John  Knox. 


John  Brown  states  that  he  escaped  from  slavery  in  the 
year  1847,  was  employed  in  a  copper  mine  in  Michigan, 
United  States,  for  eighteen  months,  in  Canada,  as  a  car- 
penter, eight  months.  He  has  also  gained  his  bread  in  the 
same  line  of  business  in  this  country,  but  latterly  he  has  been 
giving  lectures,  detailing  the  slave  system,  and  giving  a  his- 
tory of  his  life.  In  these  departments  he  has  given  proof  of 
industry,  and  a  determination  to  gain  his  bread  by  his  own 
efforts,  and  not  to  be  burthensome  to  any  one.  John  Brown 
is  desirous  of  being  sent  out  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where 
he  could  teach  the  farmers  and  labourers  to  grow  cotton,  as 
he  professes  thoroughly  to  understand  this  process  in  all  its 
parts,  and  can  even  make  the  machinery  used  in  dressing 
cotton.  .1  much  wish  to  see  John  Brown  placed  in  this  situa- 
tion, where,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Slave  Trade  may  be 
topped  by  employing  the  natives  in  their  own  country  as  free 
abourers.  In  Africa  wages  are  so  low  as  to  afford  grounds 
to  expect  that  cotton-growers  would  be  able  to  rival  those  in 
the  United  States,  and  thus  to  compel  them  to  abandon 
slavery. 

I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Anti  -Slavery  Society  in 
London  has  a  good  opinion  of  J.  B.,  and  intends  to  promote 
his  views ;  and  all  that  I  hear  and  see  induces  me  to  believe 
that  he  is  an  industrious,  honest  man,  who  is  desirous  to  do 

well.  T 

John  \\  ioiiax,  Jrjf. 

10,  Salitbury  Road,  Edinburgh. 

•26th  day  of  Eleventh  Month,  1853. 
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John  Brown,  the  bearer  of  this,  gives  a  most  interesting 
narrative  of  his  sufferings  while  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  his 
escape  to  Canada,  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  which 
brought  on  him  severe  punishment.  My  full  persuasion  is 
that  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  that  his  statements  may  be 
relied  on.  In  his  projected  attempts  to  raise  Free-Labour 
Cotton  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  though  I  am  not  competent  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  plan,  I  sincerely  wish  him  success. 

J.  Brown  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in 
this  town,  on  Monday  evening  last,  on  which  occasion  I  took 
the  chair.  The  attendance  was  good ;  and  the  simplicity 
and  shrewd  common  sense  with  which  he  delivered  his  state- 
ments and  made  his  remarks,  very  strongly  interested  the 
audience. 

B.  Godwin,  D.D. 

Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
March  10,  1854. 


Concurring  in  the  views  expressed  by  Dr  Godwin,  on  the 
other  side,  respecting  John  Brown,  I  think  that  he  claims  the 
kind  and  judicious  notice  of  those  who  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  aid  him  in  his  object. 

Benj.  Seebohm. 

Bradford,  3  mo.  11,  1854. 


W  M  Watts,  Crown  Court.  Temple  Bar. 
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